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Foreword 


The  Grammar  was  prepared  with  a  dual  readership  in  mind.  The  first 
intended  users  are  university  students  enrolled  in  Yiddish  language  courses 
Ideally,  the  qualified  teacher  will  converse  extensively  in  Yiddish  from  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  course  while  supplying  genuine  literary  texts.  Lessons  can 
be  chosen  as  necessary  from  various  sections  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
course  In  place  of  'fill  in  the  blanks'  exercises,  it  is  recommended  that 
students  be  asked  to  write  original  sentences  and  compositions  on  the  basis 
of  a  selected  section.  The  dictionaries  recommended  for  use  alongside 
the  Grammar  are  Bergman's  at  an  elementary  stage;  Weinreich's  at  a  more 
advanced  stage;  and  Harkavy's  at  a  still  more  advanced  stage  at  which  the 
student  is  reading  from  works  of  Yiddish  literature  on  his  or  her  own  (see 
'Dictionaries',  p.  277).  Reading  may  be  culled  from  any  of  a  number  of 
anthologies  or  readers  (see  'Anthologies',  pp  276-279),  or  better  still,  from 
original  works  of  modern  Yiddish  masters  selected  by  the  instructor 

The  second  intended  user  is  the  more  advanced  student  or  general 
reader  who  requires  a  reference  grammar  either  to  help  master  the  language 
or  as  a  work  to  be  consulted  as  necessary 

Suggestions  for  improvements  in  future  editions  may  be  sent  to  the 
author  at  the  Oxford  Centre  for  Postgraduate  Hebrew  Studies,  45  St  Giles, 
Oxford  0X1  3LW.  England 


Introduction 


Yiddish  was  created  some  thousand  years  ago  by  a  Jewish  minority 
population  that  had  resettled  from  the  ancient  Near  East  to  medieval  Central 
Europe  Although  it  almost  never  enjoyed  official  government  status,  it 
thrived  and  was  spoken  and  written  by  millions  over  a  vast  European 
territory,  and  gave  rise  to  a  substantial  literature.  Over  the  past  century, 
Yiddish  was  carried  to  many  parts  of  the  world  by  East  European  Jewish 
immigrants  and  their  descendants.  Discovered  only  recently  by  large 
numbers  of  West  European  and  American  readers,  Yiddish  literature  has 
assumed  an  international  position,  not  least  in  consequence  of  its  portrayals 
of  the  specifics  of  East  European  Jewish  culture  and  the  more  universal 
implications  of  that  culture. 

Yiddish  was  never  the  language  of  all  world  Jewry.  It  is,  rather,  the 
traditional  lingua  franca  of  the  Ashkenazim,  the  descendants  of  the  makers 
of  the  medieval  Jewish  civilization  that  arose  on  Germanic -speaking 
territories  The  name  derives  from  the  medieval  Jewish  term  for  those 
territories,  Ashkenaz.  With  the  early  migrations  of  large  numbers  of 
Ashkenaam  as  far  south  as  Italy,  as  far  north  as  Holland  and  as  far  east  as 
Russia,  Yiddish  spread  over  much  of  Europe,  far  beyond  the  Germanic  - 
speaking  lands 

Yiddish  entails  an  intricate  fusion  between  its  three  major  components  - 
the  Semitic  component  deriving  from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  of  the  ancient 
Near  East  that  the  first  settlers  in  Ashkenaz  brought  with  them,  the  Germanic 
component  from  the  medieval  Germanic  lands  where  Yiddish  was  born;  and, 
over  the  last  few  centuries,  a  Slavonic  component  in  Eastern  Europe  The  two 
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previous  Jewish  languages,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  that  the  first  settlers  bad 
brought  with  them,  fused  with  a  number  of  local  varieties  of  medieval 
German  city  dialects  deriving  from  the  Upper  and  Central  German  areas 
Statistically  speaking,  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  vocabulary  and  the 
morphological  and  syntactic  machinery  of  the  language  is  Germanic. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  Germanic  component  of  Yiddish  is  not  congruous  with 
any  one  German  dialect,  while  each  Yiddish  dialect  remains  systematically 
relatable  to  any  other  Yiddish  dialect  To  the  historical  linguist,  this  is 
evidence  of  a  Yiddish  speech  community  that  interacted  with  other  far-away 
Yiddish -speaking  communities  vastly  more  than  with  the  neighbouring 
speakers  of  the  local  or  national  non -Jewish  languages  Yiddish  linguistics 
focuses  on  the  unique  and  creative  ways  in  which  the  disparate  parts  of 
Yiddish  combine  to  form  a  powerfully  expressive  language  Its  major 
registers  feature  human  sensitivities,  logical  precision  and  a  sense  of  humour 
emphasizing  irony  and  satire. 

The  origins  of  Yiddish  literature  are  still  somewhat  obscure  Traces  of 
written  Yiddish  go  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  earliest  extensive 
manuscript  bearing  an  explicit  date  is  from  1362.  Appropriately  enough, 
many  of  the  early  Yiddish  literary  manuscripts  represent  interaction  of  the 
ancient  but  always  evolving  Jewish  culture  of  the  day  with  selected  trends 
from  contemporary  Western  civilization.  One  of  the  favourite  early  genres  is 
the  extensive  epic  poem  In  a  number  of  surviving  Yiddish  manuscripts, 
medieval  romances  such  as  King  Arthur  are  adopted  from  German  models. 
In  many  others,  however,  the  European  epic  is  the  form  applied  to  such 
traditional  Jewish  motifs  as  the  Biblical  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  In  others 
still,  both  European  form  and  content  are  reworked  into  a  highly  original 
Yiddish  masterpiece  The  best  known  example  is  Bo  vo  d 'An  ton  a  (Bovo  of 


Antona),  written  by  tbe  great  Yiddish  poet  (and  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
grammarian  and  Yiddish  etymologist)  Elijah  Levita  (1469  -  c.  1549),  better 
known  in  Yiddish  as  Elye  Bokher.  In  this  first  application  of  the  masterly 
Italian  ottava  rima  (abababcc)  in  any  Germanic  language,  Elye  Bokher  took  as 
his  immediate  source  duovo  d 'An  ton  a,  an  Italian  romance,  which  is  itself 
closely  related  to  the  English  3eve  of  Hampton 

All  these  works  were  written  in  various  forms  of  Western  Yiddish,  the 
collective  name  for  the  Yiddish  dialects  of  Central  Europe.  With  the  advent  of 
printing,  Yiddish  literature  was  launched  for  a  pan-European  market  of 
readers.  Largely  to  this  end,  writers  and  publishers  consciously  evolved  a 
standard  written  form  of  Yiddish,  based  upon  the  western  dialects,  that 
would  be  intelligible  to  all  readers.  This  standard,  clearly  discernible  in  the 
1540s,  when  Yiddish  printing  really  got  off  the  ground  (although  a  handful  of 
prints  are  extant  from  the  1520s  and  1530s),  survived  right  up  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


By  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Western  Yiddish,  centred  in  Germany, 
had  begun  to  decline,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  Western 
Ashkenazic  culture  and  the  linguistic  assimilation  to  German  of  the  Western 
Ashkenazim  who  were  becoming  simply  ‘German  Jews'.  In  the  Slavonic  and 
Baltic  lands,  by  contrast,  Eastern  Yiddish  flourished  as  it  never  had  before, 
and  Eastern  Europe  remained  the  heartland  of  Yiddish  until  the  Holocaust 
Following  its  conscious  elevation  to  a  status  of  sanctity  by  the  mystical 
Chassidic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  literary  and  social 
functions  of  the  language  expanded  to  suit  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
diversified  literary,  cultural  and  political  movements  of  nineteenth -century 
Jewish  Eastern  Europe.  The  HaskoJe  (Haskalah),  or  enlightenment  movement, 
and  the  Zionist  (and  Hebraist),  Socialist  and  Ylddlshist  movements  in  all  their 


colourful  variety,  made  extensive  literary  use  of  Yiddish  as  a  means  of 
communicating  their  philosophies. 

By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  there  were  clear  examples  of  the 
emerging  new  standard  language,  based  upon  the  eastern  dialects.  Reformist 
writers  of  varying  cultural  persuasions  did  away  with  Western  Yiddish 
archaisms  that  had  long  been  in  disuse,  and  evolved  the  modern  literary 
standard  that  is  based  on  the  thriving  Yiddish  of  Eastern  Europe 
Traditionally,  the  credit  for  forging  a  unified  literary  language  from  the 
dialects  of  East  European  Yiddish  is  assigned  to  the  'grandfather  of  Modern 
Yiddish  literature'  -  Mendele  Moykher  Sforim  (pen  name  of  Sholem-Yankev 
Abramovitsh,  c.  1636  -  1917).  His  two  fellow  classicists  in  the  triumvirate  of 
nascent  modern  Yiddish  literature  are  humorist  Sholem  Aleichem  (Sholem 
Rabinovitsh,  1659  - 1916)  and  romanticist  Y.  L.  Peretz  (1652  - 1915) 

Within  the  European  Jewish  community,  Yiddish  was,  up  until  the 
modern  era,  one  of  three  Jewish  languages  -  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Yiddish  - 
which  complemented  each  other  in  a  stable  interrelating  system  of 
intracommunal  languages  In  addition,  of  course,  all  members  of  the 
community  had  knowledge  of  one  or  more  non -Jewish  coterritorial  languages. 
The  Yiddishist  movement,  a  child  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
Jewish  Eastern  Europe,  has  sought  consciously  to  enhance  the  role  of  the 
everyday  spoken  language  of  Ashkenazic  Jewry.  For  many  years,  pro-Yiddish 
sentiment  was  severely  opposed  by  both  assimilationists  who  sought  to 
supplant  Yiddish  with  the  national  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  Jews 
lived,  and  the  Hebraists,  who  sought  (and  in  Israel,  succeeded)  in  reviving 
ancient  Hebrew  as  an  everyday  spoken  language.  There  are  almost  infinite 
combinations  of  love,  hate,  jealousy  and  ambiguous  love-hate  toward  Yiddish. 
For  many  centuries,  the  three  Jewish  languages  of  Ashkenaz  had  lived  in 


harmony;  suddenly,  two  of  them  were  proclaimed  sworn  enemies  by  their 
adherents.  The  ‘language  controversy',  as  it  is  usually  called,  burned  most 
passionately  in  the  waning  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth  century.  The 
third  Jewish  language  of  Ashkena2,  Aramaic,  was  spared  from  conflict 
because  of  its  lack  of  widespread  active  usage.  It  is  the  most  elite  of  the  three 
Jewish  languages  of  Ashkenaz,  written  and  studied  only  by  the  most 
educated,  the  scholars  of  two  great  branches  of  Jewish  learning  and  literature 
created  in  it,  the  Talmud  (Jewish  law)  and  Kabbalah  (Jewish  mysticism). 

The  modern  literary  language,  known  as  Standard  Yiddish,  has  drawn 
upon  the  resources  of  all  three  major  East  European  dialects  of  Yiddish: 
Mideastern  Yiddish  (popularly  ‘Polish').  Southeastern  Yiddish  (‘Ukrainian') 
and  Northeastern  Yiddish  (‘Lithuanian').  Standard  languages  generally  come 
into  being  as  a  result  of  sociological  and  geocultural  factors,  not  via 
mathematical  equations  giving  everybody  an  equal  share.  Standard  Yiddish 
pronunciation  is  far  closer  to  Northeastern  Yiddish,  especially  as  cultivated  in 
its  centuries-old  cultural  capital,  Vilna,  than  to  any  other  dialect.  In 
grammar,  the  historical  sources  of  the  standard  are  spread  rather  differently 
among  the  dialects,  and  if  anything,  the  standard  is  furthest  from 
Northeastern  usage.  Hence  the  popular  conception  that  Standard  Yiddish  is  a 
‘compromise'  between  Northeastern  pronunciation  and  Southern  (i.e. 
Mideastern  and  Southeastern)  grammar,  while  a  vast  oversimplification,  is 
none  the  less  largely  accurate. 
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adv.  adverb 

cf  compare 

eg  for  example 

esp.  especially 

f.  feminine 

i.e.  namely;  that  is 

inf.  infinitive 

lit.  literally 
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M£  Mideastern  Yiddish  ('Polish') 
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NJi  Northeastern  Yiddish  ('Lithuanian') 
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pi.  plural 

sg  singular 

S.  Southern  Yiddish  (-  Mideastern  Yiddish  plus  Southeastern  Yiddish) 

SE.  Southeastern  Yiddish  ('Ukrainian') 

trans.  transitive 

v.  verb 

var  variant  form 
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i  The  Alphabet 


1.0  OVERVIEW 

The  Yiddish  alphabet,  written  from  right  to  left,  is  an  evolved  form  of  the 
ancient  Semitic  alphabet  Two  systems  of  spelling  coexist  within  it.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  language  is  spelled  according  to  the  phonetic  system, 
which  features  one-to-one  correspondence  between  letter  and  sound  The 
minority  Semitic  component  of  Yiddish,  deriving  from  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
is  spelled  etymologically  according  to  the  traditional  system.  A  number  of 
variations  may  be  encountered  in  Yiddish  spelling.  The  most  widely  used 
system  is  modern  standard  orthography.  Other  systems  are  used  by 
certain  communities. 


1.1  THE  YIDDISH  WRITING  SYSTEM 

The  Yiddish  writing  system  is  a  variant  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  alphabet. 
Like  all  Semitic -derived  scripts,  it  is  written  and  read  from  right  to  left 
Semitic  alphabets  are  originally  consonantal.  Explicit  letters  to  mark  vowel 
sounds  are  absent.  They  are  not  necessary  for  native  speakers  of  Semitic 
languages,  where  the  three -consonant  Semitic  root  itself  signifies 
membership  in  a  family  of  related  words.  Skeletal  consonantal  spellings  are 
therefore  perfectly  comprehensible.  When  in  the  histories  of  these  languages 
(not  infrequently  because  of  their  demise  as  vernaculars  and  their 
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perpetuation  as  liturgical  or  classical  languages),  it  did  become  necessary  for 
literary  or  educational  purposes  to  mark  vowels,  this  was  usually 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  system  of  diacritic  marks  (or  'points') 
below  or  above  toe  line.  The  history  of  the  Yiddish  alphabet  reveals  creative 
reworking  of  an  Eastern  cultural  phenomenon  -  the  ancient  consonantal 
Semitic  alphabet  -  to  match  a  Western  reality  -  a  European  language  for 
which  toe  representation  of  vowels  is  crucial. 


1.1.1  T&©  system 

The  phonetic  system  of  Yiddish  spelling  generally  provides  a  perfec! 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  letter  and  sound.  It  is  used  for  Ok 
non -Semitic  parts  of  toe  language,  hence  for  the  vast  majority  of  words.  11 
has  evolved  through  many  intermediate  stages  and  a  few  regressions.  0v« 
toe  past  thousand  years,  Yiddish  has  increasingly  made  use  of  those  letter; 
that  had  lost  the  phonetic  consonantal  values  they  once  had  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  especially  alef  (->  §§1.2.2,  1.2.3)  and  ayin  (->  §1.2.24)  and  put; 
them  to  work  as  full-fledged  vowel  letters,  instead  of  introducing  sublinear  a 
supralinear  points  and  dots).  The  two  vowel  diacritics  that  are  retained, 
komets  [o])  and  pasekh  (=  [a])  are  both  confined  to  specific  letters  (U  ■■ 
[o]  §1.2.3;  =  [a]  §1.2.2  and  *5  =  [ay]  §1.2.17);  hence  they  too  an 

in  effect  parts  of  vowel  letters  rather  than  free-floating  vowel  points  that 
can  be  affesed  at  will  to  any  consonant.  In  short,  Yiddish  has  evolved  a 
Western  type  alphabetic  structure  in  which  both  consonants  and  vowels  are 
marked  by  letters,  while  preserving  toe  form  and  direction  of  the  inherited 
Semitic  alphabet. 
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1.1.2  Til*  traditional  system 


The  traditional  system  governs  the  orthography  of  the  Semitic  component 
within  Yiddish,  comprising  several  thousand  words,  nearly  all  of  which  are 


spelled  historically,  that  is  to  say.  as  they  are  spelled  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
The  correspondence  between  the  traditional  system  and  the  vocabulary 
derived  from  Semitic  would  be  perfect  were  it  not  for  a  handful  of  words  of 
Semitic  origin  that  have  come  to  be  spelled  according  to  the  phonetic  system 
(eg.  IDhtyt)  ‘If;  in  case')  -  and  an  even  smaller  handful  of  non -Semitic 
component  words  that  have  realigned  themselves  to  the  traditional  system 
(eg.  male  forename  inVp  [kilmen]).  For  those  who  know  Hebrew,  mastering 


the  traditional  system  poses  no  problem.  For  others,  the  spelling  of  each 
Semltlsm  must  be  learned  along  with  the  word,  although  certain  master 
patterns  will  become  evident. 


1.2  THE  YIDDISH  ALPHABET 

The  alphabet  (or  iiifbtyx  as  it  is  also  known,  from  its  name  in  Yiddish  - 
frwVw  derives  from  the  classic  twenty-two  Semitic  letters.  The  number  of 
symbols  in  Yiddish  Is  increased  by  the  word-final  forms  of  the  five  letters 
that  have  them  (5  word-final  *j,  b  ->ti,  J  ->  fi  ->  «|,  a  ->  p,  and 
the  spirant  counterparts  of  four  plosives  (cf  .h  [b]  vs.  5  [vlb  [k]vs.  5  [khl 
D  [p]  vs.  B  [fl  Ji  [t]  vs.  Ji  [s]).  The  number  of  functions  is  Increased  first  by 
the  various  combinations  of  letters  that  Yiddish  makes  use  of  to  effect 
complete  coverage  of  the  sound  system  of  the  language,  and  secondly  by  the 
use  of  one  symbol  for  more  than  one  function  where  the  true  function  may 
be  deduced  from  position  in  the  word.  The  printed  and  script  forms  of  each 
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letter,  and  its  phonetic  transcription  In  Latin  characters,  are  provided.  The 
transcriptions,  enclosed  in  square  brackets  [  ],  represent  a  modified  version 
of  the  transcriptional  system  of  the  Tivo  Institute  for  Jewish  Research,  which 
was  designed  for  English  speakers.  Where  the  transcription  differs  radically 
from  accepted  phonetic  transcription,  the  international  phonetic  equivalent 
follows  in  parenthesis.  Yiddish  handwriting  is  frequently  characterized  by 
flamboyant  strokes  above  and  below  the  line  for  the  risers  and  descenders 
(often  extending  higher  and  lower  than  risers  and  descenders  in  English). 
Where  possible,  the  samples  provided  illustrate  usage  in  initial,  medial  and 
final  position. 


1.2.1  *1*1 

Print  N  Script  =k  (or  zfc) 

N  has  no  phonetic  realization.  It  has  two  functions. 


1 .2.1.1  N  to  avert  ambiguity 

N  systematically  averts  ambiguity  by  distinguishing  consonantal  T1  (tsvey 
vovn  -  [v]  ->  §1.2.10)  before  and  after  vocalic  1  (vov  *  [u]  ->  §1.2.9)  and 
before  diphthongal  '1  (vov  yud  =  [oy]  ->  §1.2.11). 

SAMPLES  OF  N  TO  AVERT  AMBIGUITY 

rvu1  'where' 

[pmsn]  'try' 

[y<5ynen]  'live  (»  dwell)' 


1 .2.1.2  N  to  mark  word,  syllable  and  stem  onset 

N  marks  the  onset  of  words,  syllables  and  stems  that  begin  with  the  vowels 
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1  (vov  -  [u]  §1.2.9),  '1  (vov  yud  -  [oy]  §1.2.11), '  (yud  =  [i]  -> 

§1.2.15),  vt  (tsvey  yudn  =  [ey]  §1.2.16),  and  *  (pasekh  tsvey  yudn  = 
[ay]  §1.2.17). 


1* 

'IN 

P 


T-N 


SAMPLES  OF  N  TO  MARK  WORD  ONSET 


[un] 

'and' 

zds 

Coy] 

'Oh!;  Oh  dear! 

=fk 

[in] 

'in' 

[eybik] 

'forever' 

=5& 

[ayz] 

'ice' 

p'NnrjlN 

p'NUB 

tllMJ'WNp 


SAMPLES  OF  M  TO  MARK  SYLLABLE  ONSET 


[umrujk] 

fasotsiirtl 

[kontmuumj 


‘restless' 
'associated' 
'skilful;  capable' 
'continuum' 


]p'J"NTNS 


p«!lsT 


SAMPLES  OF  N  TO  MARK  STEM  ONSET 

1  [fareymkn]  ‘unite  (▼.)' 

[baaynflusn]  'influence  (▼.)' 
[rfbayzn] 


rjiur*i^9 


.0- 


ttiir j* 


i 


'foodgrater' 


Note:  Word,  syllable  and  stem  onset  are  not  marked  by  N  before  the 

vowels  g  (pasekh  alaf  =  [a]  §1.2.2),  £  (komets  alef  «  [o]  §1.2.3)  <*  V 


(ayin- 

[e]  ->  §1.2.24),  hence: 

[ftyek] 

'away' 

pl)TI^ 

[on] 

'without' 

=P 

fern] 

'eat' 
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1.2.2 

piseth  ilef 

Print  B 

Script:  zk 

Realization;  [a] 

SAMPLES  OF  B 

»Sb 

- 

[ale] 

'all' 

T 

- ^ 

[zafch] 

thing' 

BJ 

[na] 

'here!' 

12.3 
Print;  $ 

1* 

0  $1\ 

r 


t6mdts  4lef 

Script;  ZK  Realization:  [o]  (=  o) 

SAMPLES  OF  $ 

- . ~ [on]  'without' 

nW  [vqs]  ‘what* 

T 

■  -fr?  [d q]  ‘here' 


1.2.4 

beyz 

Print  a 

Script  Z3 

Realization:  [t>] 

SAMPLES  OF  1 

tna 

. na 

[fcoym] 

'tree 

m>a$ 

__ZZH2lk 

* 

[6feer] 

*t>ut* 

a-w 

"~Tik 

[oyfe] 

'if' 

1.2.5 

veyz 

Print  a  (/a) 

Script  zS 

Realization:  [v] 

a  occurs  in  the  traditional  system  only.  In  the  phonetic  system,  [v]  is 
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rendered  by  Yl  (tsvey  vovn  =  [v]  ->  §1.2.10). 


Via 

min 

5a« 


SAMPLES  OF  5 
[b6yj] 
[kh^xr^] 
[^gdd 


Babylonia' 

‘group  of  friends;  crew' 
‘by  the  way' 


1.2.6  giml 

Print:  a.  Script:  qt 

Realization:  [g] 

SAMPLES  OF  1 

tola  - 

[gut] 

•good' 

r»a  — 

[bagfsn] 

‘spill  (on  top  of 

a'iN  _ 

[oyg] 

•eye' 

1.2.7  dAlad 

Print:  *t.  script:  Z3  RealizaUon:  [d] 


1*HP 

urn 


SAMPLES  OF  1 
[d6rtn] 
[6dar] 
[bod] 


‘there' 

‘or' 

‘(Turkish)  bath' 


1.2. 7.1  dilad  zSyin  shin 

Print:  vn  Script:  G£?  Realization:  [j]  (-  T/dz) 
VT*T  functions  as  a  single  consonant. 

SAMPLES  OF 


6 


pimivrr 


££ 


i/tciuir* 


[jegekhts] 

[blonpn] 


‘tar' 

'lose  one's  way' 


1.2.6  hey 

Print:  n  Script:  Z2 


~G'rD 


Jr.MiP 


rPi 


i 


Realization:  [h] 
SAMPLES  OF  n 
theys] 
[heysherik] 
[bahaltn] 


‘hot' 


'locust' 


'hide' 


1.2.9  vov 

Print  1 

Script:  Z3 

Realization:  [u] 

p  i 

- tthm 

•j 

SAMPLES  OF  1 

[ynter] 

lump 

=frt? 

[kumen] 

T 

=4 

[kul 

'under' 

'come' 

'cow' 


1.2.10  tsvey  vovn 

Print  Yl  Script  ZD 

F* 


•■Marin:*: 


r  J  - 
tra  "li'ia 


pit  z 

pOTJIttltgl  z 


Realization:  [v] 
SAMPLES  OF  T1 
[yen] 

[bayundern] 

[briy] 


'when' 


'admire' 

'letter' 
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1.2.11  vov  ynd 

Print:  '1  Script 

=3 

Realization:  [oy]  (-  Dj) 

SAMPLES  OF  '1 

D'W 

zsnk 

bys]  ‘finished!,  it's  all  over !' 

Y'lD 

~gTK 

[moyz]  'mouse' 

mw  - 1 

p 

[shtroy]  ‘straw' 

12  12  z4yin 

Print;  Y  Script  13 


»5ni)tlBY 

prop 


Realization;  [z] 
SAMPLES  OF  Y 
[zaverukhe] 
[bazukhn] 
[gloz] 


'blizzard' 

‘visit' 

'glass' 


1.2.12.1  zayin  shin 

Print  VY  Script;  35  Realization;  [zb]  (=  2) 

SAMPLES  OF  VY 


MfiVY 

DJVYBTI 


rirut 


fc; 


j»;4U«:w 


[zh&be] 

[vSzhne] 

fshantizhl 


‘frog* 

'impressive,  classy' 
'blackmail* 


1.2.13  the s 

Print;  n  Script  Z35  Realization  [kh]  (=  x) 
n  occurs  in  the  traditional  system  only.  In  the  phonetic  system,  [kh]  is 
rendered  by  3  (khof  ->  §1.2.19). 
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oiVn 

1 

SAMPLES  OF  n 

[kh6lem] 

[b6kher] 

‘dream' 

Y.iuTi 

‘linn 

.  .  .  mi 

‘fellow,  bachelor 

mn 

:::::::::::::: sa 

[k6yekh] 

'strength* 

1.2.14  tes 

Print  0 

Script  zF 

Realization:  [t] 

Voio 

zzz::::.&if 

SAMPLES  OF  0 

[iuml] 

'noise' 

VtiJBn 

. 

[mintl] 

‘coat' 

tm 

. . 

[royt] 

‘red' 

1.2.14.1  tes  shin 

Print  WO  Script  j£  Realization:  [tsh]  (=  c/t3) 
PB  functions  as  a  single  consonant 


p'JBPO 

]P0B01HD 

pubi 


.  n 

Wr. 


\ 


SAMPLES  OF  Ptt 
[tsh^ynik] 
[fartAytshn] 
[baytsfc] 


teakettle' 

'explain;  translate' 
'Whip' 


1.2.15  ynd 

Print '  Script  ZZ 

'  has  two  realizations. 

1.2.15.1  Consonantal ' 

'  is  consonantal  [y]  (-  j)  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 
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r 

odVob' 


SAMPLES  OF  CONSONANTAL  ' 


V,  r 


[yo] 

[y£sles] 

[stAntsye] 


yes' 

‘gums' 

'station' 


1.2.15-2  Vocalic  ' 

'  is  vocalic  [1]  at  the  middle  or  end  of  a  syllable. 


SAMPLES  OF  VOCALIC  ' 
ZZf2  [bln] 

yfes  [viXUUlJ 

— 5  [zjj 


'bee' 


'important' 


she' 


1.2.16 

tsvey  yudn 

Print:  « 

Script:  ZZ 

Realization:  [ey]  (=  ej) 

wrm 

- mk 

SAMPLES  OF  * 

[£ydem]  'son  in  law' 

yw 

[shfijtn]  'pretty;  beautiful 

[kJey]  'glue' 

=4 

Note:  Diphthong  "  is  preceded  by  N  at  the  start  of  a  word  or  syllable  (-^ 

§1.2.1 .2).  When  two 's  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  syllable,  or  stem,  they 
represent  a  sequence  of  consonantal ,  (-  [y]  ->  §1.2  .15 1)  plus  vocalic  ’  (=  Cl] 
§1.2.15  2),  i.e  [yil  rather  than  diphthong  [eyl  hence: 


T" 

•c 

[yid] 

'Jew' 

rr 

- g/:1?? 

[yfdish] 

'Yiddish;  Jewish' 

[ylngl] 

'boy' 
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1.2.17  p4sdkli  tsvey  yudn 

Print:  *  (D  Script  Z3  Realization  [ay]  (=aj) 

In  many  texts,  *  is  written  *  i.e.  identically  with  "  3  [ey]  (->  §1.2.16). 
Where  *  is  not  used,  the  difference  must  he  ascertained  via  knowledge  of 
the  word  or  checked  with  a  dictionary. 

samples  OF  n 


yra 

[ayzn] 

'iron' 

you 

1 

[t4ytn] 

‘change' 

wow 

[gatiiy] 

‘faithful' 

1.2.16  kof 

Print:  3  (/3)  Script:  Z2  Realization:  [k] 

3  occurs  in  the  traditional  system  only  In  the  phonetic  system,  [k]  is 
rendered  by  p  (kuf  ->  §1.26). 


*n53 

SAMPLES  OF  3 

[k6ved] 

‘honour' 

_ ZZ3H2 

nVa 

. A 

[kile] 

•bride' 

man 

[ha^yekh] 

‘capable' 

1.2.19  kHof 

Print  5  (/3)  Script:  12  Realization:  [kh] 


SAMPLES  OF  3 


[khalyastre] 

'gang' 

]a«5 

— izi^feS 

[kh^pm] 

‘catch' 

“1b3'T 

- 

[zfkhar] 

‘certain;  deflniteGy)' 
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1.2.19.1  linger  Utof 


Replaces 

3  in  word-final  position. 

Print:  “| 

Script:  Zj5 

Realization:  [kh] 

SAMPLES  OF 

T« 

=fk 

[ilL&J 

T 

[dafchJ 

[vokh] 

1.2.20 

lamed 

Print  b 

Script  zk 

Realization:  [1] 

SAMPLES  OF  b 

T 

[lomp] 

DpJ'b^Yl 

1 

[vaylinke] 

b«ti 

- kC 

T 

[tofl 

1.2.21 

Print:  & 

mem 

Script 

ZH 

Realization:  [m] 

VOJDh 

iimwo 

— ~~1 

p 

J 

p 

Efflgn 

SAMPLES  OF  13 

[mentsh] 

[topwr] 

‘IDO'2 

ZZZZHK5 

[tsimer] 

1.2.21.1  shlosn  mem 

Replaces  to  in  word -final  position 

Print:  D  Script:  ZE  Realization:  [m] 


T 

'roof' 

'week' 


'lamp' 

'little  while' 
'valley' 


'person' 
'if,  in  case' 
'room' 
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tama 

diSv 


Z& 


SAMPLES  OF  1 1 
[b6ydem] 
[naronim] 
[sh6lem] 


‘attic' 


‘fools' 

‘peace' 


1.2.22  non 

Print:  J  Script:  Z} 


p'rru 


Realization:  [n] 
SAMPLES  OF  J 
[nudnik] 

[vane] 

[sha&de] 


'boring  person;  pest' 
'bath' 

'disgrace' 


1.2.22.1  langer  nun 

Replaces  J  in  word-final  position. 


Print:  ^ 

Script  ZJ 

Realization:  [n] 

SAMPLES  OF  | 

p 

=te 

[map] 

P 

=p 

[tson] 

1'BV 

[shpin] 

‘man;  husband' 
•tooth' 

'spider' 


1.2.23  samakh 

Print.  0 

Script  =3 

IglUpMO 

_ TytiHKWo 

T  *• 

fm 

- ro^s 

1 

... : . 

Realization:  [s] 
SAMPLES  OF  0 
[samovar] 
[bay§n] 

[shpas] 


'samovar' 

‘bite' 


‘fun' 


1.2  24  iyin 

Print:  1)  Script:  H 
1)  nas  two  realizations. 
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1.2.24.1  Stressed  1) 

1)  is  realized  as  [e]  (=  s)  in  stressed  position 

SAMPLES  OF  STRESSED  1) 


Ksn] 

Cntotn] 

[zeJ 


‘eat' 

yesterday' 
‘(I)  see' 


1.2.24.2  Unstressed  1) 

1)  is  realized  as  [a]  (=  i,  i,  a,  etc.)  in  unstressed  position  It  is  sometimes 
called  ‘Reduced  1)'. 


DUBp 


SAMPLES  OF  UNSTRESSED  1) 


[gaz6kt] 


[b&n&i] 

[k£va] 


said' 

trains' 

‘coffee' 


1-2.25  pey 

Print  b  (/&)  Script:  Z2  Realization:  [p] 


SAMPLES  OF  b 


‘simple' 

‘apple' 

‘pot' 
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1.2.26  fey 

Print:  a  (/S)  Script  Z2 


Realization:  [f] 
SAMPLES  OF  9 
[fantastish] 
[efsher] 

[hofn] 


‘fantastic' 

'maybe' 

‘hope’ 


1.2.26.1  linger  fey 

Print  Script  z!  Realization  [f] 

Replaces  a  in  word  final  position. 


bluff' 

‘wolf' 

'eleven' 


1.2.27  tsidil 

Print:  3  Script 


Realization:  Its]  (-  c) 
SAMPLES  OF  3 

[fc&Ska]  toy' 

CtSirk]  'circus' 

[kflslen]  'tickle' 


1.2.27.1  linger  tsadik 

Replaces  2  in  word  final  position 

Print  p  Script  3*  Realization:  [ts]  (=  c) 
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=Ss 

SAMPLES  OF  f 

CgantsJ 

‘complete' 

r^p 

. 

[fclols] 

‘beam;  clumsy  person' 

r«p 

1.2.26 

Print  p 

zzStqn 

tul 

Script:  ZjZ 

[tatsJ 

Realization:  [k] 

‘cat' 

r*p 

=fr 

SAMPLES  OF  p 
[ileyn] 

‘litUe' 

ip? 

p^B 

- TFT 

li 

‘look' 

Li  1 

=$F 

‘nation' 

1.2.29 

Print:  T 

reysh 

Script:  ZC 

Realization:  [r]  (« 

. . ::_afai 

T 

SAMPLES  OF  T 

[l6d] 

‘wheel' 

mis 

- rnk 

[apkn] 

‘around' 

njjjn 

zka 

T 

Cb<SiJ 

‘hair' 

1.2.30 

Prints 

shin 

Script  12 

Realization:  [sh]  (= 

=  s) 

m 

ks 

r\  * 

SAMPLES  OF  V 

[sha] 

‘(Please)  be  quiet!' 

Wlta'lM 

P  i 

\ 

[oysleshn] 

‘extinguish' 

- rfore-n 

[mishmash] 

‘hotchpotch' 
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1.2.31  sin 

Print:  V  (/V)  Script:  ZE  Realization  [s] 

(=  sin)  occurs  in  the  traditional  system  only  In  the  phonetic  system,  [s] 
Is  rendered  by  D  (someth  ->  §1.2.23).  In  some  texts,  the  Hebrew  diacritic 
dot  to  the  upper  left  of  the  letter  (V)  is  employed  to  distinguish  it  from  V  = 
[sh]  (->  §1.2.30). 


SAMPLES  OF  (=  sin) 

[sthfres] 

‘wages' 

=3 *P 

[sine] 

‘hatred,  enmity 

Wir*  pH 

[erets(y)igr6(e)l] 

‘Land  of  Israel' 

1.2.32  tof 

Print:  h  (/*)  Script: 

Realization:  [t] 

Jl  occurs  in  the  traditional  system  only.  In  the  phonetic  system,  [t]  is 
rendered  by  to  (tes  §1.2.14). 


SAMPLES  OF  It 

nnMJi 

Ctayve] 

‘passion;  obsession' 

itjuh 

j 

[tayneg] 

‘delight’ 

‘111DN 

zzzzs; m 

[ester] 

'Esther' 

1.2.33  sol 

Print  (/ll)  Script:  Zp  Realization:  [s] 

fl  occurs  in  the  traditional  system  only.  In  the  phonetic  system,  [s]  is 
rendered  by  D  (s&mekh  ->  §1.2.23). 
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SAMPLES  OF  h 

rittfih 

. 

[khSsene] 

‘wedding* 

[4me§] 

‘true,  truth* 

hav 

[shabeg] 

‘Saturday;  Sabbath* 

1  3  DELETION  OF  REDUNDANCIES 

Note  that  two  or  even  three  traditional  system  consonants  may  be 
phonetically  identical  in  Yiddish  (although  they  were  not,  of  course,  in  ancient 
Semitic).  The  phonetic  system,  adhering  to  its  principle  of  one  letter  for  one 
sound,  selects  one  of  the  homophonous  characters  as  follows: 


Sound 

Traditional  system 

Phonetic  system 

Ik] 

a  or  p 

p  only 

Ikh) 

n  or  5 

5  only 

Itl 

b  or  )1 

b  only 

Is] 

D,  V  or  fi 

0  only 

[v] 

a,  or  N 

b  only 

1.4  COEXISTENCE  OF  THE  TWO  SYSTEMS 

The  (majority)  phonetic  system  and  the  (minority)  traditional  system  coexist 
happily  in  Yiddish  writing  The  two  can  be  joined  in  a  single  word.  This 
occurs  frequently  where  a  Semitic  component  stem  is  incorporated  into  a 
Germanic  component  morphological  pattern,  eg  [kholemen]  ‘dream 

(v.)’,  where  tllVn  [kholem]  'dream  (n.)'  is  verbalized  via  suffixation  of 
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infinitivizing  suffix  *|(13)-  [(e)nl  likewise  p'lbStP  [seykhldik]  ‘logical',  from 
[seykhl]  ‘logic;  common  sense'  plus  adjectivizing  suffix  p'T-. 


1.5  MODERN  STANDARD  ORTHOGRAPHY 

Modern  standard  orthography  is  relatively  uniform.  The  minor  variations 
that  are  still  encountered  do  not  pose  a  serious  problem  for  the  student 


1.5-1  Origins  of  modern  standard  orthography 

Modern  standard  orthography  was,  in  its  broad  outlines,  formulated  by  the 
pioneer  of  modern  Yiddish  studies,  Ber  Borokhov.  in  1913.  and  modified  by 
the  great  Yiddish  scholar  Zalmen  Reyzen  in  1920.  In  that  year.  Reyzen's  final 
version  went  into  effect  worldwide  and  has  been  followed  since  by  culturally 
conscious  Yiddish  writers  and  publishers,  voluntarily,  and  with  none  of  the 
legal  compulsion  that  usually  accompanies  orthographic  reform.  These  and  a 
number  of  other  leading  Yiddish  scholars  of  the  early  twentieth  century  saw 
the  need  to  modernize,  rationalize  and  standardize.  They  believed  that  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  Yiddish  literature,  press  and  theatie,  and  the  overall 
expansion  of  Yiddish  culture  into  many  spheres  of  twentieth -century  life 
would  be  hampered  by  inconsistencies  and  by  the  useless  cumbersome 
machinery  of  silent  letters  that  had  been  incorporated  several  decades  earlier 
by  the  Germanizing  press  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  introduction  of 
modern  standard  orthography  was  not  universal  Moreover,  there  is  some 
acceptable  variation  within  modern  standard  orthography. 
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1.5-2  Press  orthography 

The  daily  Yiddish  press,  in  contrast  to  literary  periodicals  and  hoots,  did  not 
on  the  whole  accept  the  orthographic  reforms  Many  have  retained  the  silent 
Ds  and  ns  that  had  been  'imported'  from  German  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  (eg.  jlMtyT  for  ptyT  ‘say',  for  1$'  ‘year'). 
Some  features  of  press  orthography  are  not  Germanisms,  but  rather  features 
that  were  not  accepted  by  modern  standard  orthography.  Most  notable  of 
these  is  the  continued  use  of  'N  rather  than  "  for  [yil  still  extensively 
encountered  in  newspaper  usage,  eg.  V'VM  for  WY*  ‘Yiddish',  biJ'N  for 
bil"  ‘boy' 


1.5.3  Orthodox  orthography 

The  most  traditional  religious  Ashkenazic  Jewish  communities  around  the 
world,  primarily  (but  not  exclusively)  Chassidic,  make  use  of  a  system  of 
spelling  deriving  largely  from  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century.  It 
is  remarkably  similar  to  press  orthography,  differing  from  modern  standard 
orthography  most  markedly  in  its  retention  of  silent  letters  and  other 
features  that  were,  paradoxically,  taken  from  modern  literary  German  by 
proponents  of  the  anti -traditionalist  Enlightenment  movement  and  later  by 
the  (even  more  anti-traditionalist)  revolutionary  parties.  It  is  ironic  that  for 
today's  traditional  communities,  the  Germanizing  orthography  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  which  emanated  from  a  conscious  effort  to  destroy  all 
that  they  cherish,  is  now  their  symbol  of  identity  in  Yiddish  spelling,  setting 
them  apart  from  almost  all  ‘secular  cultural  Yiddishists'  who  discarded  that 
system  in  1920  in  favour  of  modern  standard  orthography.  The  lesson  for 
cultural  historians  lies  in  the  symbolic  values  which  facts  assume  in  a  society. 
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rattier  than  the  ‘physical  derivation'  of  those  facts  in  history  In  Chassidic 
circles,  however,  a  number  of  genuine  Old  Yiddish  traits  do  survive,  most 
notably  the  use  of '  rather  than  1)  to  marie  initial  and  medial  unstressed  [el 
eg  for  trityTM  *saidJ,  the  i)  for  [e]  being  one  of  the  features  of 

Germanizing  late -nineteenth -century  spelling  that  was  retained  by  modern 
standard  orthography.  In  pre-World-war-II  Poland,  the  eminent  Yiddish 
scholar  Solomon  A.  Birnbaum  perfected  a  standardized  version  of  Orthodox 
orthography. 


1.5-4  Soviet  orthography 

Soviet  Yiddish  scholars  embarked  on  a  radical  program  of  orthographic 
reform  shortly  after  the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917.  Most  of  its  features  were 
in  widespread  use  by  the  mid-1920s. 

1. 5-4.1  The  phonetic  system  In  Soviet  orthography 

The  phonetic  system  within  Soviet  spelling  eliminates  the  N  that  separates 
consonantal  n  from  vocalic  1  (->  §1.2 .1.1)  and  the  N  marking  syllable  onset, 
(-}  §1.2 .1.2)  while  retaining  it  to  mark  word  onset.  The  confusion  resulting 
from  the  ambiguous  sequences  111  (=  [vu]  or  [uv])  and  "  (=  [eyl  [il]  or 
[yi])  is  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  two  Hebrew  diacritics  to  mark  the 
vocalic  use  of  1  and '  in  ambiguous  positions  (1  for  [u]  and  1  for  [i]),  hence  111 
for  1N11  ‘where’,  for  ‘associated*,  nmiW  for 

lrNimun  ‘Hebrew*. 

1.5.4. 2  The  traditional  system  in  Soviet  orthography 

Soviet  spelling  eliminates  the  traditional  system  altogether,  and  respells  the 
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entire  Semitic  component  in  accordance  with  its  modified  phonetic  system, 
eg  IDVBl)  for  ‘lVfia  Ofsher]  ‘perhaps'.  The  aim  of  this  radical  reform  was 
to  de-Hebraidze  and  de-Judaize  Yiddish,  goals  it  thought  it  could  help  achieve 
by  doing  away  with  the  special  historical  spelling  conventions  of  the 
traditional  system  and.  indeed,  by  doing  away  with  the  Semitic  component 
itself  in  Soviet  Yiddish.  In  addition  to  explicit  anti-Hebrew  and  anti -tradition 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Soviet  reformers  of  the  1920s.  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a  unified  and  phonetically  based  system  for  the  whole  of  Yiddish 
was  also  frequently  put  forward,  both  inside  and  outside  pro-Soviet  circles, 
on  logical  and  practical  grounds  Most  pre- World  War  II  versions  of  Soviet 
spelling  also  did  away  with  the  five  word-final  forms  of  letters  (eg. 
for  mv  [sh6lem]  ‘peace')  although  these  were  generally  reintroduced  in  the 
early  1960s. 


15  5  Yivo  orthography 

A  widely  taught  (but  less  widely  used)  variant  of  modern  standard 
orthography  is  that  of  the  Yivo  Institute  for  Jewish  Research.  The  Yivo  system 
arose  in  the  1930s  as  a  compromise  between  the  modern  standard 


orthography  of  1920  and  the  Soviet  system  (->  §1.5.4).  Following  Soviet 
spelling,  the  Yivo  system  eliminated  the  M  separating  consonantal  Tt  from 
vocalic  1  (->  §12.1.1)  and  the  M  marking  syllable  onset  (->  §1.2.12),  unlike 
Soviet  spelling,  Yivo  orthography  did  retain  M  to  mark  stem  onset  (-> 
§1.2.1 .2).  It  followed  the  Soviet  system  in  mitigating  the  resulting  confusion 
by  introducing  >  for  [u]  and  Mor  [i]  in  a  number  of  positions.  Both  systems 
mark  the  sequence  [yi]  by  V,  hence  V'T'  for 
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1.5.6  Innovations 

me  Grammar  adheres  to  modern  standard  orthography  me  only  innovation 
is  a  graphic  one.  Following  the  practice  that  has  developed  at  Oxford  in  recent 
years,  the  Grammar  reintroduces  the  historical  horizontal  bar  (known  as  the 
nan  [r6fel  or  more  informally  as  the  lAlfim  'little  roof')  over  the  spirants 
5  («  [kh])  and  Ji  <-  [s]),  bringing  them  into  line  with  3  (-  [v])  and  B  («  [f]). 
Thus  all  four  plosive  vs.  spirant  oppositions  (3  [b]  vs.  5  [vl  3  [k]  vs.  5 
[khl  a  [p]vs.fi  [flandh  [t]  vs.  f\  [s])  are  consistently  marked,  as  was  the 
case  in  Yiddish  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards.  From  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  a  multitude  of  combinations,  none  of  them  internally 
consistent  has  arisen,  sometimes  using  the  Hebrew  diacritic  dot  in  the  middle 
of  the  letter  to  mark  the  plosive  for  one,  two,  three  or  all  of  the  four  plosives, 
sometimes  the  horizontal  bar  to  mark  the  spirant  for  one  or  more  of  the  four 


spirants. 


2  Phonetics 


2.0  OVERVIEW 

The  phonetic  structure  of  Yiddish  differs  appreciably  from  that  of  English, 
and  acquaintance  with  its  major  features  at  the  outset  is  advisable.  Despite 
the  differences,  the  sound  pattern  of  the  language  can  generally  be  mastered 
with  far  greater  ease,  than,  say,  that  of  French,  where  the  base  of  articulation 
and  the  accentuation  pattern  are  vastly  more  distant  from  English  Square 
brackets  [  ]  enclose  the  phonetic  transcriptions  used  in  this  book  (-^  §12). 
Where  these  transcriptions,  intended  for  the  English-speaking  student*  differ 
substantially  from  accepted  phonetic  transcription,  the  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  phonetic  symbol  follows  in  parenthesis  (  ).  The  sound  system  of 
Standard  Yiddish  is  used  in  the  Grammar.  The  major  phonetic  differences 
between  the  dialects  lie  in  the  realization  of  the  stressed  vowels 


2.1  VOWELS  AMD  DIPHTHONGS 

2.1.1  Stressed  vowels  and  diphthongs 

The  standard  language  does  not  distinguish  long  from  short  vowels.  Stressed 
vowels  are  of  roughly  equal  length  They  are  closer  to  the  peripheral  locations 
of  the  cardinal  vowels  in  the  vocal  tract  than  their  counterparts  in  English 
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2.1.1 .1  £  [a] 

B  [a]  is  more  peripheral  (closer  to  the  far  front  of  the  vowel  space  in  the 
mouth,  hence  also  more  tense)  than  London  u  in  'cut'  or  New  York  o  in  ‘pot', 
a.  ‘Continental  a'  in  French,  Dutch  and  German. 

2.1.1 .2  1>[*](>6) 

))  [e]  is  more  peripheral  than  English  e  in  ‘pen'. 

2.1.1.3  *  W 

'  [l]  is  higher  and  more  tense  than  English  /  in  'Un'  but  it  is  not 
lengthened  or  diphthongized  as  English  ee  in  'three'. 

2 .1.1.4  $  [o]  (-  3) 

^  [o]  is  higher  and  more  rounded  than  London  o  in  'let';  more  peripheral, 
rounded  and  tense  than  New  York  u  in  'truck'.  Cf.  'Continental  o'. 

2.1.1.5  1  Cu] 

1  [u]  is  more  tense  and  peripheral  than  English  u  in  'put'  but  not 
diphthongized  as  English  oo  in  'spoon'. 

2. 1.1.6  *  [ay]  («  aj) 

?  [ay]  starts  at  £  [a]  (->  §2 .1.1.1)  and  ends  at  offglide  [y]  (=j)  The  nucleus 
of  the  diphthong  is  shorter,  more  front*  and  more  tense  than  English  i  in 
'write'. 


2 .1.1 .7  "[ey](«*j> 

"  [ey]  starts  higher  than  1)  [e]  (=  e)  (->  §2.1 .1.2)  and  ends  at  offglide  [y] 
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(=  j).  Cf.  English  ai  in  'rain'. 

2. 1.1. 6  '1  [oy]  (-»j) 

M  N  [o]  (-  o)  (-^  §2.1.1.4)  and  ends  at  offglide  y  (-  j).  The 

nucleus  of  the  diphthong  is  shorter  and  more  tense  than  English  oi  in  'foist' 


2.1.2  Seduced  vowels 

Reduced  vowels  occur  in  unstressed  reduced  syllables  where  the  vowel 
repertoire  is  generally  reduced.  Most  frequently,  [a]  and  [a]  occur  before 
the  stress  of  a  word,  [a]  and  [i]  after  it 

2.1 .2.1  Pronunciation 

The  most  frequent  graphic  representation  of  reduced  vowels  in  the  phonetic 
system  is  D  (-)  §1.2.24.2).  In  the  traditional  system,  they  most  often 
correspond  with  .1  or  N  Reduced  vowels  are  generally  transcribed  [a]  in  this 
book,  but  actual  phonetic  realization  can  vary  according  to  a  number  of 
factors.  Before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word,  it  usually  approximates  lax  [i] 
(- 1),  resembling  English  i  in  'exotic',  eg.  [gjzokt]  (-  gizSkt)  'said'. 

After  the  stress  it  tends  toward  [i]  before  certain  consonants,  especially  D, 
e  g.  mn'-Q  [boydim]  (=  bojdim)  'attic'.  It  also  tends  toward  [i]  word-finally, 
eg.  DTIHp  [kavij  (=  kavi)  'coffee',  nVn  [khalij  (-  xali)  'Sabbath  bread'.  In 
the  final  reduced  V  of  the  second  diminutive  (->  §4.33),  it  tends  toward  [e], 
hence  [tishele/tishalej  (~  tfsole /tfsale)  'very  little  table'. 

21.2.2  Shift  to  [a]  before  [kh] 

Reduced  V  may  be  pronounced  [a]  before  [kh]  (5,  *|  or  n),  eg.  m3  [koyekh] 
or  [koyakh]  'strength' 
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2 .1.2 .3  Shift  to  [a]  is  the  second  diminutive 

THe  first  reduced  1)  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  diminutive,  hbh-  (->  §4.3  2) 
may  be  pronounced  a,  eg.  fltara  [trfymafc]  or  [b^ymal*]  ‘very  Uttie  tree', 
in  the  plural  of  the  second  diminutive.  the  second  reduced  h  may  be 

rendered  [a]  by  assimilation  to  the  following  [kh]  <->  §21.2.2).  Vowel 
harmony  is  then  applied  to  the  first  reduced  1).  and  both  may  be  pronounced 

[al  ten<*  [t^ymaJaJdd. 


2.1.}  Vowels  not  corresponding  with  the  phonetic  system 

There  is  a  handful  of  words,  all  of  them  very  frequently  used  items  in 
everyday  speech,  in  which  vowel  letters  do  not  correspond  with  their 
expected  phonetic  correlates  within  the  phonetic  system.  Note  however  that 
some  speakers  have  come  to  use  'spelling  pronunciations'  based  on  the 
conventional  orthography  ([oyf]  etc  ).  Most  other  instances  of  incongruence 
result  from  assimilations  and  rhythmic  factors  Wherever  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  a  word  is  not  self-evident  from  the  spelling,  a  transcription 
in  square  brackets  is  supplied  in  the  Grammar. 


«pt*  'on;  upon,  to'  (->  §15-16-5)  ^  ^ 

'on  the;  upon  the,  to  the'  (-^  §5331)  [aln] 
-6'lfcl  'up  (verbal  prefix)'  (-^  §6-2.2)  [uf] 

troi  'him'  (->  §§6.1.2  2, 613-2) 

*3  'at;  by' (->§150  [ba] 

D?3  'at  the;  by  the'  <->  885-3-3.1. 15-D 
D'lp  'barely'  (->  §10.1)  [kam] 

pp  'to'  (->  §15.16  3)  [klnl 
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2.2  CONSONANTS 


2.2.1  Voicing 

The  consonants  [t>l  [dl  [gl  [vl  [zl  and  [zh]  (=  5)  are  fully  voiced  in  all 
positions,  including  word -finally  (except  when  processed  by  assimilation  -> 


§2.2.2.  -§2.2.4),  eg. 

*  (I)  write'  [shrayfe] 

in  *  (I)  speak'  [rid] 

‘weight*  [vog] 

Y*N  ‘ice*  [ayg] 

VYgt)JB«>  ‘blackmail'  [shanty 


2.2.2  Devoidng  assimilation 

Voiced  consonants  [bl  [dX  [gl  [vl  [zX  and  [zh]  (-  5)  usually  undergo 
devoidng  as  foUows  -  [b]  ->  [p;]  [d]  ->  [t];  [g]  [k];  [v]  ->  [f];  [z] 

[s];  [zh]  <-  i)  [sh]  (=  §)  before  any  of  the  voiceless  consonants  [fl 
[kl  [khl  [pl  [si  [shl  [t]  and  [ts].  The  devoidng  by  assimilation  of  [b]  and 
[d]  is  the  most  consistent 

SAMPLES  OF  CONSONANTS  PROCESSED  BT  DEVOIC1NG  ASSIMILATION 
anv  [shrayfc]  ‘(I)  write'  ->  t)Dam»  [shriypst]  ‘you  (familiar)  write' 

->  tiblin  [rilst]  ‘you  (familiar)  speak' 

->  [v6fcshol]  ‘scale' 

->  iDaintm'ia  [brfrtreger]  ‘mailman' 

->  |t)DBpY*N  [aysltastn]  ‘icebox' 
p'bVsVYBbJBV  [shantish  shtik] 
‘blackmailing  tactics' 


“Tin  [red]  ‘(I)  speak' 
l$Ti[vog]  ‘weight' 
m  [briy]  ‘letter' 
Y*N  [ayz]‘ice* 
VYBWB*  [shantazh] 
‘blackmail' 
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Devoicing  assimilation  may  occur  across  word  boundaries  a.  llVp  [Hug] 
•clever' vs.  nrp  nbp  B  [a  Hug/Huk  kind]  ‘a  clever  child' 

2.2.3  Voicing  assimilation 

Voiceless  consonants  [fl  [kl  [Hi]  [pi  [si  [shl  [t]  and  [ts]  may  undergo 
voicing  as  follows  -  [f]  [vl  [k]  [gl  [kh]  (=  x)  [gb]  (=  y);  [p] 

[bl  [s]  ->  [zl  [sh]  (=  §)  ->  [zb]  (=  5);  [t]  ^  [dl  [ts]  (=  c)  [dz]  before 
any  of  the  voiced  consonants  [bl  [gl  [dl  [vl  [z]  and  [zb]  (*=  2).  voicing 
assimilation  is  less  consistent  than  devoicing  assimilation,  but  it  is  frequently 
beard  in  natural  speech.  Tbe  consonant  transcribed  [gh]  (=  y)  is  the  voiced 
counterpart  of  [kb]  (-  x).  which  has  no  independent  status  in  tbe  language.  It 
also  serves  as  one  of  tbe  possible  realizations  of  *1  (-^  §2.2.11.1). 

SAMPLES  OF  CONSONANTS  PROCESSED  BY  VOICING  ASSIMILATION 
-S'lN  [uf]  ‘up  (v.  prefix)'  ->  pilfl'lt*  [tiyvekn]  wake  up' 

pBi  [Dak]  ‘cheek'  ->  pplP  [bdgbeyn]  ‘cheekbone' 

[bukh]  ‘book'  ->  [bughgesheft]  ‘bookstore' 

h#p  [kop]  ‘head'  ->  p'trna^p  [kdpveytik]  ‘headache' 

D'Y  [zis]  ‘sweet'  ->  nB^D-T  [zfzvarg]  ‘candy  products' 

wn  [r4(e)sh]  noise'  ->  pnvin  [r*(e)zhdik]  ‘noisy' 

b^Yl  [vayd  'far'  ->  p'^TlDDTD-Yi  [v^ydzeevdik]  ‘farsighted' 

pW  [shvftsn]  ‘sweat  (v.)'  ->  [shvfdzbod]  ‘steambath' 

Voicing  assimilation  may  occur  across  word  boundaries,  a.  Pip  [kush]  kiss' 
vs.  pD3  vip  B  [a  kuzhgebm]  ‘give  a  kiss' 

2.2.4  Chain  assimilation 

In  both  devoicing  and  voicing  assimilation,  it  is  the  last  of  a  series  of 
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consonants  that  affects  its  predecessor  either  to  devotee  or  to  voice  Where 
three  or  more  consonants  occur  sequentially,  the  last  may  mutate  them  all. 
Thus,  to\ni>  [ersht]  *just'  followed  by  [gash&i]  ‘happened'  yields 

pw  [erzM  gesh^n]  via  chain  assimilation  There  are  a  few  cases 
when  assimilation  is  progressive  rather  than  regressive,  and  a  consonant's 
voicing  status  affects  the  following  consonant  (->  §7.3). 


2.2.5  Aspiration 

Plosives  b  (3),  d  (*r),  g  0).  k  (p,  3),  p  (a),  t  (t).  Ji)  are  never  aspirated.  To 
perfect  pronunciation,  utter  each  of  these  in  word  final  position,  holding  a 
mirror  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  until  oral  discharge  is  eliminated. 


3'lb  ‘praise' 

Doyfc] 

‘dress  (n.)' 

[kleyq] 

Jl^p  ‘clever' 

[klug] 

pan  ‘hatchet' 

[hak] 

«m  ‘sip' 

[zup] 

toSKJ  ‘night' 

[nakht] 

2.2.6  Pronunciation  of  3  [kh]  (-x) 

English  speakers  unfamiliar  with  [kh]  (n  and  3)  may  begin  from  its 
corresponding  velar  plosive  [k]  and  proceed  to  spirantize.  a.  ch  in  the 
German  ‘ach  Laut',  Scottish  ch  in  *k>ch'. 

2.2.7  Pronunciation  of  b 

Many  older  speakers  born  in  Eastern  Europe  still  distinguish  a  ‘hard’  from  a 
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‘soft'  (-  palatalized)  b.  The  distinction,  common  in  the  Slavonic  environment, 
is  rapidly  losing  ground  in  modern  spoken  Yiddish.  ‘Soft  V  is  heard  most 
often  before  \  eg  ttpbfipbp  [klyimke]  ‘doorknob'. 


2.2.6  Syllable  b  [1]  <«  p 

b  functions  as  a  ‘vowel'  when  it  follows  a  consonant  in  an  unstressed 
syllable.  It  is  not  preceded  by  a  shewa  vowel  in  speech  or  1)  in  writing,  but 
carries  syUabidty  on  its  own.  eg.  butyl  [g6pl]  (=  g6p|)  ‘fork',  bihvb  Mil]  (- 
l&J)  ‘spoon'. 


2.2.9  Syllabic  J  [n]  (=  9) 

J  (or  })  [n]  too,  can  function  as  a  ‘vowel'  when  it  follows  a  consonant  in  a 
reduced  syllable.  It  is  not  preceded  by  a  shewa  vowel  in  speech  or  1)  in 
writing,  but  carries  syllaWcity  all  on  its  own. 

SAMPLES  OF  SYLLABIC  J 


‘wagon'  [v6gn] 

p*fXUgt)  ‘while  dandng'  [t&itsadtk] 

pfcjn  'make'  [mikha] 

ptUDb  ‘people'  [mentshn] 


But,  unlike  b  which  is  always  syllabic  when  it  follows  a  consonant  in  a 
reduced  syllable,  X  is  not  syllabic  when  the  preceding  consonant  is  &  [ml  X 
[nl  any  stressed  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  one  of  the  following  three  sequences: 
XX  [ng]  (-  gg),  px  [nk]  (-  gk),  or  consonant  plus  b  [1].  In  these  cases,  a 
shewa  vowel  is  heard  and  1)  appears 
pmp  ‘chimney' 
pxfep  ‘trains  (n.)' 


[koymaJ 

[bansn] 
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p*Dtf  ‘essays' 

fes4yen1 

‘capture  (v.)' 

rf^ngenl 

ppJ'T  'sink  (v.)' 

[zfnkonl 

pV&ljll  ‘forks' 

[goplsMO] 

Note  However  that  adjectives  ending  in  [ng]  and  [nfc]  do  exceptionally  retain 
syllabic  [n]  both  in  speech  and  writing,  when  inflection  to  an  objective  case 
(->  §§5-5-2  -  5-5-4)  results  in  one  of  the  sequences  [ng]  +  [n]  or  [nk]  +  [nl 
eg.  pigb  [l4ngn]  'long'.  pJ'Vi  [flfnkn]  'agile' 


2.2.10  Bilabial  assimilation 

Syllabic  J  (or  j)  is  pronounced  [m]  rather  than  [n]  via  assimilation  following 
bilabials  3  [b]  and  a  [pi  eg.p*bpD'l«  ‘choose'  [6ysklaybml  p$P 
'have'  [hobml  p'b  ‘lips'  [lfpml 


2.2.11  Pronunciation  of  1  [r] 

There  are  three  acceptable  realizations  of  *1. 

2.2.11.1  Fricative  [r] 

Fricative  [r]  (*y)  is  produced  at  the  velum  It  is  the  spirantized  counterpart 
of  [gl  and  the  voiced  counterpart  of  [kh].  Most  English  speakers  master  this 
realization  most  successfully.  The  target  sound  may  be  approached  from  [g], 
[k]  or  [kh]  (->§2.2.6). 

2.2.11.2  Lingual  [r] 

Lingual  [r]  is  produced  at  the  upper  gums  by  tongue  vibration 
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2.2.11.3  Uvular  [r] 

Uvular  [r]  is  produced  by  vibrating  the  uvula 


2.2.12  Pronunciation  or  2  [ts]  (=  c) 

Affricate  2  [ts]  resembles  the  English  sequence  t  +  s  in  cula'  but  it 
functions  as  a  single  sound  unit  and  is  consequently  pronounced  in  a  shorter 
timespace  than  its  English  counterpart. 


2.3  RHYTHM 

2  31  Syllables 

There  are  four  syllable  types. 

2.311  High  syllables 

High  syllables  have  primary  stress  (marked  by  '  over  the  vowel  nucleus  of 
the  syllable),  eg.  [m4]  in  [pam4lekh]  ‘slowly*.  High  syllables  are 

loud,  long  and  Intoned  and  can  have  as  their  nucleus  any  of  the  repertoire  of 
stressed  vowels  and  diphthongs 

2 .31 .2  Low  syllables 

Low  syllables  are  never  stressed,  and  have  a  very  limited  number  of  vowel 
nuclei  (usually  [e]  or  [a]  before  the  word  stress  and  [e]  or  [il  or  syllabic  Cl] 
or  [nl  after  it)  eg.  [pa]  and  [lelch]  in  ‘pblinKH.  Low  syllables  are  far  less 
loud  than  high  ones,  and  they  are  short  and  unintoned 
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2 -3-1 -5  Middle  syllables 

Middle  syllables  have  secondary  stress  (marked  by '  over  its  vowel  nucleus), 
eg  [kayt]  in  [pam&ekhkfcytl  tt?p5]>bl>l}g&  ‘slowness'.  In  a  more  detailed 
treatment,  nonprimary  stress  would  be  further  analyzed  Into  secondary, 
tertiary  etc. 

2. 3.1 .4  Lowered  syllables 

Like  the  high  syllables  from  which  they  derive  (->  §2. 3.1.1).  lowered  syllables 
may  have  any  nucleus  vowel.  They  may  have  secondary  stress  (like  middle 
syllables  ->  §2.3.13)  or  none  at  all  (like  low  syllables  ->§  2.3.12).  A  lowered 
syllable  is  a  syllable  that  declines  from  high  to  middle  or  low,  or  from  middle 
to  low  in  normal  continuous  speech,  in  deference  to  the  master  rhythmic 
pattern  (->  §2.3.4),  eg.  [me]  in  ‘pbutoBSi  p 

[(i)khbin  n&khtn  pamelekh  aheymgegangen]  ‘1  walked  home  slowly 
yesterday',  although  [me]  would  of  course  remain  high  if  the  speaker 
wished  to  emphasize  the  slowness  of  the  Journey 


2.3-2  Word  stress 

Word  stress  (usually  high  in  isolation)  is  bound  to  the  root  syllable,  which  is 
most  frequently  the  first.  No  matter  how  many  syllables  are  added  in 
inflections  or  derivations,  the  same  syllable,  while  it  may  be  reduced  to 
secondary  stress  in  consequence  of  contextual  reduction,  retains  its  full  vowel 
and,  relationally  speaking,  retains  its  stress  vis  a  vis  any  low  syllables,  eg. 
ni)b  [leb]  ‘(I)  live',  pl)b  [lebm]  'life',  pnDiub  Debedik]  'alive', 
ti,l\‘VlDp,,*7Dlhb  [lebedikerheyt]  'while  living'.  While  lowered  from  high  to 
middle  in  this  last  word,  [le]  always  remains  stressed  vis  k  vis  [be]. 
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2. 3-2.1  Semitic  component  word  stress 

In  the  Semitic  component,  stress  is  generally  assigned  to  the  penultimate 
syllable.  The  consequence  is  that  upon  suf  fixation,  stress  Jumps  to  the  new 
penultimate  syllable,  eg.  Tan  [khdver]  'friend'  vs.  train  [khav^yrim] 
'friends'  The  low  [or]  of  [kh^ver]  emerges  as  the  high  [4y]  of  [khav^yrim] 


2.3.3  Word  rhythm 

The  most  common  word  rhythm  is  a  trochee  pattern  of '  (high)  followed  by 

(low),  eg.  TUpin  [b&^l  'baker',  TFSN  'perhaps',  p'JTU 

[nikl^]  'boring  person;  pest;  poor  conversationalist'.  If  there  is  an 

unstressed  syllable  before  the  stress,  the  amphibrach  '  results,  eg. 

jlUJBUU  [^gang^]  'went',  JiUVj»  [^sh^^l  'stubbornness'. 

[^yfe^l  'gang'.  Both  types  share  penultimate  stress  which 

is  the  most  common  type  in  the  language.  Many  thousands  of  Yiddish  words 
were  incorporated  into  the  language  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  largely  from  the  lexicon  of  Internationalisms  that  have  permeated 
Western  languages  generally.  These  frequently  preserve  full  vowels  in 
unstressed  syllables  (eg.  [organize tsye]  'organization'), 

iambic  stress  pattern  (eg.  DtyOH  [at6m]  'atom'),  or  both  (eg.  DOTTSBUBp 
[kapatsitSt]  'capacity;  big-shot').  They  have,  in  effect,  evolved  a  new  pattern 
that  coexists  with  the  old.  In  rapid  speech,  however,  some  reduction  of 
unstressed  syllables  to  [e]  does  occur  (eg.  [erepl&n]  for  [eroplin] 
'airplane'). 
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2.3-4  The  master  rhythmic  pattern 

The  master  rhythmic  pattern  entails  highs  at  roughly  equal  intervals, 
interlaced  with  a  far  greater  number  of  middles,  lows  and  lower eds  The 
result  is  a  starkly  contrasting  'mountain  range'  pattern,  with  roughly  equi¬ 
distant  peaks.  Each  rhythmic  unit  (e  g  phrase,  sentence)  has  one  and  only 
one  high.  Reduction  (the  lowering  of  highs  to  middle  or  low  and  of  middles 
to  low)  is  roughly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rhythmic  requirement  that 
stresses  be  kept  equally  apart 


2.3.5  Sentence  rhythm 

Phrases  and  sentences  in  everyday  speech  tend  to  follow  the  same  metrical 
structures  as  words,  eg.  b'l  Dr’Tl  *1  don't  know',  comprising  [ikhl 


[veys]  and  [nit]  is  realized  as  amphibrach  Lt|fttv4ysnif]  in  moderate  speech, 
and  trochee  [khv^ys^l  with  only  two  syllables,  in  more  rapid  speech.  The 


Yiddish  rhythm  pattern  extends  word  rhythm  over  phrases  and  sentences,  so 
that  each  sentence,  like  the  word,  has  a  single  stressed  syllable,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  surrounded  by  many  reduced  syllables  (some  of  which  retain 
some  secondary  stress).  The  actual  stress  pattern  can  vary  depending  on 
message  and  emphasis.  The  major  constraint  is  that  the  high  stress  be 
selected  from  a  syllable  that  can  bear  word  stress  when  that  word  is  uttered 
in  isolation.  Those  syllables  stressed  in  isolation  will  of  course  lose  stress 
when  they  are  not  selected  for  sentence  stress.  They  are  relegated  to  reduced 
syllable  status  in  lowness  and  shortness,  but  the  repertoire  of  vowels  need 
not  be  reduced  as  in  a  word  uttered  in  isolation.  The  underlying  principle  Is 
the  presence  of  a  single  climactic  stress  somewhere  along  the  line  Hence 


tobsN1?!!  ID  DNY1  tt'J  D*Y1  yH,  sequentially  [ikh  veys  nit  vos  er  plaplt] 
can  be  realized  [(i)khveysnitvoserplaplt]  '1  don't  know  what  he's  babbling 
about'  or  [(i)khveysmtvoserplaplt]  *1  dont  know  what  he's  babbling 
about'.  A  series  of  reduced  syllables  tends  to  be  packed  into  the  same 
timespan  accorded  a  single  stressed  syllable. 


2.4  DIALECT  VARIATION 

There  are  many  differences  between  the  spoken  varieties  of  Yiddish  in 
morphology,  lexicon  and  grammar  (eg.  §§4.1.4,  6.1.4,  7.3.5)-  The  best- 
known  and  most  salient  features  distinguishing  the  three  major  modern 
Yiddish  dialects  are  the  systems  of  stressed  vowels.  The  standard  language, 
used  throughout  the  Oram  mar,  enjoys  nearly  perfect  one-to-one 
correspondence  between  symbol  and  sound,  at  least  in  the  phonetic  system 
governing  the  largest  part  of  the  language  (->  §2.1.3  tor  exceptions).  It  is 
very  close  to  the  stressed  vowel  system  of  Northeastern  ('Lithuanian') 
Yiddish  The  only  major  difference  is  that  part  of  the  series  of  words  in  the 
standard  language  with  [oy]  has  [ej]  in  Lithuanian;  hence  pwtl  [voyn] 
'live;  dwell'  and  'pYl  [veyn]  'cry'  are  both  [veyn]  in  Northeastern  Yiddish. 
The  other  two  dialects.  Mideastern  ('Polish')  and  Southeastern  ('Ukranian') 
Yiddish  have  rather  more  vowels  and  therefore  exhibit  a  one-to-two  or 
one-to-three  relationship  between  symbol  and  sound.  The  student  learning 
the  language  as  a  beginner  is  best  advised  to  master  Standard  Yiddish  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  investigate  dialectal  variation  at  a  later  stage.  The 
student  who  has  a  native  dialect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  best  advised  to  adhere 
to  his  or  her  native  variety.  All  the  native  dialects  are  nonstandard  insofar  as 
none  is  identical  with  the  standard  None  of  the  dialects  are  substandard  and 
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use  and  preservation  of  genuine  dialect  is  encouraged.  The  following  are  toe 
major  stressed  vowel  correspondences  of  toe  toree  dialects.  Long  vowels  are 
marked  by  a  macron  above  toe  vowel  letter  (§.  e,  T,  5,  Q).  Note  that  toe  [u] 
and  [u]  realizations  for  1  in  Mideastern  and  Southeastern  dialects  occur  only 
in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth -century  borrowings.  The  words  themselves 
entered  these  dialects  long  after  toe  sound  change  [u]  ->  [i]  had  been 
completed,  and  they  were  therefore  unaffected.  Assorted  consonantal 
differences  may  be  noted  from  toe  examples  cited. 


Standard 

Northeastern 

Mideastem 

Southeastern 

2.4.1  N=[a] 

[a] 

[a] 

Co]  or  [a] 

toJBh  ‘hand* 

Chant] 

Chant] 

Cont] 

‘weak* 

[shvakh] 

Cshvakh] 

Cshvakh] 

I 


2.4.2  Me] 

Ce] 

Ce]  or  [ey] 

Ce]  or  Cey  /  i  ] 

WD  ‘bed' 

[bet] 

[bet] 

Cbet] 

]t>lD  ‘ask' 

[betn] 

[beytn] 

[beytn  /  bito] 

2.4.3  Ki] 

Ci] 

[i]  or  [T] 

[l]  or  Cl] 

‘Up' 

Clip] 

Cup] 

Clip] 

I 

0 

r 

n 

[lib] 

[lip] 

[1Tb] 

2.4.4  9=[o] 

[o] 

[o],  [u]  or  [u] 

[o]  or  [u] 

ttyi  ‘God' 

[got] 

[got] 

[got] 
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]l$t  'say' 

[zogn] 

[zugn] 

[zugn] 

p^S  ‘ride;  go' 

[lorn] 

[fllrn] 

[turn] 

2.4.5  Hu] 

Cu] 

[ul  [Hi  [i]  or  [I] 

[u]  or  [i]  or  [T] 

Ttttblp  ‘culture' 

1 

[kultrfr] 

[kulttir] 

[kultur] 

lit  ‘sun' 

[zun] 

[an] 

[an] 

1 

lit  ‘son' 

[zun] 

[zln] 

[zln] 

2.4.6  *-[ay] 

[ay] 

[a] 

[a]  or  [ay] 

pt  ‘be' 

[zayn] 

[z8n] 

[zan] 

‘worthwhile'  [kediy] 

[kedS] 

[ked£y] 

2.4.7  "“[ey] 

[ey] 

[ay] 

[ey] 

y'V  ‘beautilul' 

[sheyn] 

[shayn] 

[sheyn] 

2.4.6  'Hoy] 

[ey]  or  [oy] 

[oy]  or  [Su] 

[oy]  or  [ou  /  u] 

a'ltj  ‘deal' 

[teyb] 

[toyp] 

[toyb] 

I'lb  ‘pigeon' 

[toyb] 

[t5up] 

[toub  /  tub] 

3  Greetings 


3.0  OVERVIEW 

The  sampling  offered  provides  time-related  and  more  general  greetings, 
number  of  greetings  have  familiar  and  formal  variants  (-^  §§6.1 .61,  7.5.I). 


31  TIME-RELATED  GREETINGS 


3.1.1  Morning 

rplfelh  tol)  (8)  [(a)gutmorgn]  ‘Good  morning' 

Response: 

t)1)  N  [agut  yor]  'Good  morning  to  you'  (lit.  ‘A  good  year'). 


3.1.2  Evening  (upon  meeting) 

ItOYIN  pi)  (fel)  [(a)gut  novnt]  ‘Good  evening' 

Response: 

IWTIN  pti  (N)  ‘Good  evening  to  you' 


3.I.3  Evening  /  night  (upon  parting  /  going  to  bed) 
!WNJ  lltiU  «  [a  gute  nakht]  ‘Good  night' 
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Responses: 

!03B)  1)01)  b  'Good  night  to  you'. 

IOJ1TD)  ‘Sleep  well  (familiar)'. 

!WWJ»  OS^VlP  ‘Sleep  well  (formal)'. 

IhlOlbfi  DD'T  [zise  khaloymes]  ‘Sweet dreams'. 


3.1.4  On  Friday  (upon  parting)  or  Saturday  before  sundown 
(upon  meeting  or  parting) 

fib*  01)  (B)  [a  gut  sh^bes]  ‘Have  a  Good  Sabbath'.  When  used  upon 
parting  on  Friday.  )OV  01)  (B)  may  have  the  sense  of  ‘Have  a  good 
weekend*.  A  ‘secular'  alternative,  specific  to  the  whole  of  the  weekend,  is 

pi)  B  [a  gutn  sowokh]  ‘Have  a  good  weekend'. 

Response: 

!ih\P  01)  (B)  ‘Good  Sabbath  /  weekend  to  you'. 


31.5  On  Saturday  evening  (after  sundown) 

q$n*t)U  /  I^)T)  1)01)  N  [gudvokh  /  a  guts  v6kh]  ‘Have  a  good  week'. 

Response: 

rpfetrn  /  tnffn  1)01)  B  ‘A  good  week  to  you'. 


3.1.6  On  the  eve  of  a  traditional  holiday  or  on  the  holiday 

•ilO  DV  01)  (B)  [(a)gut  yontof]  ‘Good  holiday'. 

Responses: 

!ilO  01"  01)  (B)  ‘Good  holiday  to  you'. 

m  310  or  01)  B  [(a)gut  y6ntof  dfr]  ‘Good  holiday  to  you  (familiar)', 
rptaio  ov  01)  B  [(a)gut  ytfntef  $ykh]  ‘Good  holiday  to  you  (formal)'. 
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3-2  GENERAL  GREETINGS 


3.2.1  Upon  meeting 

?1005Bto  D$T)  [vos  m£khsta?]  ‘How  are  you?  (familiar)'. 

?TN  tDBfc  0$n  [vos  mlkhtir?] ‘How  are  you?  (formal)'. 

?*]'T  tnun  0$Ti  [vos  (h)4rtsakh?/  vos  (h)6rdzakh?]  ‘  What's  new?' 

*pY  tnun  D$TI  [vos  (h)£rtsakh  Spes?  /  vos  (h)6rdzakh  4pes?]  ‘So 
what's  new?'. 

?0bl)  DDflU  “p  WKi  D^n  [vos  (h)£rtsakh  epos  gifts?  /  vos  (h)6rdzakh 
epos  guts?]  ‘What's  the  good  news?'. 

?Y*  B  tnBn  0$n  [vos  makhta  yfd?]  ‘How  are  you  doing?'  (lit  ‘How  is  a 
Jew?'). 

Possible  Responses: 

0*>n  -|m  [tx>rkhash6m]  ‘Fine' (lit. ‘Blessed  is  God'). 

IS  [g6t  tse  d&nken]  ‘Fine' (Ut. ‘Thank  God'). 
p-IB'i  B  [adSnk]  ‘(Fine)  thank  you'. 

WJ  pB)  [gindzgut]  'Pretty  good'. 
ntPpP'J  [nishk6she]  ‘Not  too  bad'. 

'1TB  [az6y]  ‘So  so'  (with  lengthening  of  both  vowels;  often  accompanied  by 
horizontal  wagging  of  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  and  inclining  of  head). 
‘lDDIih  pr  b^hD^B  pp'D  [sken  klemol  zayn  b£ser]  ‘Could  always  be 
better'. 

IDlHi)  pT  b^nu^B  JDp'O  [sken  alemol  zayn  erger]  ‘Could  always  be 
worse'. 

?pB&  *]'«  D^jTI  [vozl  ikh  makhn?]  ‘What  do  you  expect?'  (lit.  ‘How 
should  I  be?'). 
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?U3D5b&  DtyT)  [vos  makhstti?]  ‘How are  you?  (familiar)'. 
?TH  o5{<f]  [vosmakhtfr?]  ‘How are  you?  (formal)'. 


3.2.2  Upon  shatlng  hands 

lUD'bu  tilbf  [sholamal^ykhem]  ‘How  do  you  do?'  (lit  ‘Peace  unto  you'). 

Response: 

Itilbv  U5'br  [aleykhamsh6lem]  ‘How  do  you  do?'  (lit  ‘Unto  you  peace'). 
The  handshake  is  usually  clenched  simultaneous  with  the  stressed  syllable  of 

iM'bu  whv  or  itnbv  tiybi). 


3-2.3  Upon  greeting  a  stranger 

?1t)0mp  DDJfettl  pa  [funv£nat  kumsta?]  ‘Where  do  you  come  from? 
(familiar)'. 

7VM  tJ&lp  &DJBTI  pfi  [funvinet  kumtir?]  ‘Where  do  you  come  from? 
(formal)'. 

?]BhO‘TJBl7  B  flJD'l  tJDJBTi  pa  [funvSnat  bista  l^ntsman?]  ‘Where  do  you 
come  from?'  (especially  current  in  America  and  other  immigration  centres). 
?]BtiO‘UB1?  B  TN  V5T  tJUJBTI  pa  [funvfciat  zaytir  a  tintsman?]  ‘Where 
do  you  come  from?  (formal)'  (especially  current  in  America  and  other 
immigration  centres). 

?pn  tinip  UUJBTi  pa  [funvanat  kumtman?]  Where  do  you  come  from?' 
(lit.  ‘Where  does  one  come  from?'). 

?*T*  B  tihlp  UDJBTI  pa  [funvanat  kumt  a  yid?]  ‘Where  do  you  come 
from,  my  friend?'  (lit.  *  Where  does  a  Jew  come  from?'). 

Response: 

—  pa  ‘from  (+  name  of  place)',  eg.  pl^'sV.)  pa  [fun  nuy6rk]  ‘from  New 
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Tone',  riHB  p  [fun  parfz]  ‘from  Paris'.  If  me  place  name  is  me  name  of  a 
city  or  town,  nil-  (f  pD-)  may  be  suffixed  to  me  name  of  me  city  to  form 
an  agentive  noun,  eg  pip^sVJ  a  p  p  Tm  a  New  Yorker  U  Y. 
lurnHSi  K  p  p  lI'm  a  Parisian  (m  )*  (->  §5.12.1). 


3.2.4  Asking  a  stranger  his  or  her  name 

?1t>D*n  "Tl  [vi  h4ysto?]  ‘What's  your  name?  (familiar)'. 

?TK  tJD^n  sti  [vih4ystir?]  ‘What's  your  name?  (formal)'  (lit  ‘How  are 
you  called?'). 

Response: 

— D^n  p  [(Oimh^ys  —  ]  ‘My  name  is../ 

3-2.5  Upon  answering  the  telephone 

^an  ‘Hello*. 

Response  (when  caller  is  known): 

■pWi  wim  name  of  caller,  eg.  ti^n  $*?an  [hald 1  Khiyiml  D*a&  ^an 
[hal6 1  M&hel 

3.2.6  Welcondng  in  person 

lion  pa  [bor(e)khab6]  ‘Welcome!  (sg.)'  (lit.  ‘Blessed  is  me  comer'). 
m'Nan  D'5nn  [brukhtmat>6im]  ‘Welcome!  (pi )'  (lit  ‘Blessed  are  me 
comers'). 

Responses: 

INShjn  pa  [bor(e)khammtse]  ‘Thank  you  for  me  welcome  (sg.)'  (lit 
‘Blessed  is  me  one  to  be  found  here.  i.e.  me  resident'). 
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RF5»W1  Q'Sra  [brukhimayoyshvim]  'Thank  you  for  the  welcome  (pi.)' 
(lit  'Blessed  are  the  people  who  stay  here,  i.e.  the  residents'). 

!ma  ‘1V¥I  [(yi)sh(er)k6yakh]  'Good  of  you  to  ask;  well  said'  (lit 
‘congratulations'  but  also  traditionally  used  for  'thank  you'). 


3.2.7  Upon  parting 

ItoJITlM  -T  [zaygezunt]  'Be  Well!;  Goodbye' (familiar). 
lUttJU  t)*T  [2ayt  gezunt]  'Be  Well!;  Goodbye' (formal). 
!5U)  Sa  [k6l  tuv]  'All  the  best' 
llbu  N  [a  gutn]  'All  the  best' (lit 'A  good  (...)'). 


4  Nouns 


4.0  OVERVIEW 

Nouns  occur  in  three  genders  -  masculine,  feminine  and  neutral  They  usually 
inflect  for  pluralization  and  diminutivization  Diminutives  may  have  the 
sense  of  physical  smallness.  They  frequently  add  subjective  emotional 
nuances,  affectionate  or  pejorative,  to  the  noun.  They  combine  to  form 
compound  nouns 


4.1  GENDER 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  historically  fixed  and  must  be  learned  with  each  noun. 
It  would  not,  for  example,  be  possible  to  determine  logically  that  'table'  is 
masculine  (V'tD  lin),  'notebook'  feminine  (ttiiltti  '*7)  and  'country'  neutral 
(T-iB1?  0$P)  Nevertheless,  there  are  rules  and  tendencies  covering  gender 
assignment  for  many  nouns.  The  first  principle  assigns  natural  masculines  to 
masculine  and  natural  feminines  to  feminine.  The  dynamic  tendency  evident 
for  nouns  that  exhibit  no  inherent  sex  is  evident  in  gender  assignment  for 
new  words  and  occasional  realignments  of  old  ones  It  assigns  masculinity  to 
nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  (eg.  lin  [o(y)tomobil] 

'automobile')  and  femininity  to  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  (eg.  U'JNbtOSDb  *T 
[tekhnologye]  'technology')  There  is  some  acceptable  variation  in  gender 
within  literary  Yiddish.  A  noun's  gender  should  be  checked  with  a  dictionary 
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4.1.1  Masculinity 

Masculinity  may  be  determined  semantically,  morphologically  or 
derivationally  The  masculine  definite  article  is  "UTT  (which  inflects  to  bin 
in  both  object  cases  ->  §§5  32  -  5  3  3). 

4.1. 1.1  Semantic  masculinity 

Nouns  referring  to  biological  males,  and  agentives  without  a  feminizing  suffix, 
are  masculine.  Semantic  masculinity  overrides  morphological  and  derivational 
factors. 

SAMPLES  OF  SEMANTIC  MASCULINITY 
OX  Opjj!  “un 
thief  [ginev]  5J1  *iin 
son  yr 

grandfather  in*T  *un 
man  ITT 

Xing  [k$ynig]  JPJDp  un  \  [m4ylakh]^n  un 


4.1 .1.2  Morphological  masculinity 

Nouns  with  the  following  suffixes  are  generally  masculine.  An  example 


follows  each  suffix 


or-: 

syllabic  V. 
syllabic  y. 
til)-: 

*11)-: 


DT'VT*  *1D*T  [yidishfzm]  'Yiddishism' 
VtilN  *11)1  'sleeve' 

HP!  [bromfn]  'whiskey' 
MPttyfi  *ti)*T  'thread' 

U»n  1D*T  'summer' 


4. 1.1. 3  Masculine  agentives 

Semantic  and  morphological  masculinity  overlap  in  the  case  of  the  masculine 
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agentivizing  suffixes  3#-,  BD'-  (stressed),  p'J-,  BJD-  (stressed),  p-,  3D- 
and  pejorative  pi-  and  pB(')-  <tx>tn  stressed).  An  erample  follows  each 

3$DBDpn  [diktitor]  ‘dictator' 

BD'm"  [yidishfst] ‘Tiddishist' 
p'-llU  ‘bore;  pest;  poor  conversationalist' 

[prezid^nt]  ‘president* 

p'3^Bh  [malody£ts]  ‘man  who  can  get  things  done' 
3l)3l>,7  ‘teacher* 

pniHB JP  [shnayderuk]  ‘tailor  who  is  not  a  nice  person' 
pB'J'TlpOBQ  [paskudnyik]  ‘malicious  person' 

4. 1.1  .4  Derivational  masculinity 

Nominalizations  of  verb  stems  are  masculine,  eg  BIBP  3IH  ‘push  (n.)'  from 
|B1BP  [shttfpm]  ‘push  (v.)'.  Note  that  where  past  participles  undergo  vowel 
change  (->  §§7.6.2. 2 -7.6.2 .5),  the  nomlnalization  frequently  derives  from  the 
stem  of  the  past  participle,  eg.  UHflP  3111  'jump  (n )'  (cf  punBP  'jump 
(v.)',  past  participle  pjnBPM). 


39-: 

BD'-: 

P'J- 

BJD-: 

p- 

n>- 

P'- 

P«'-: 


4.1.2  Femininity 

Femininity  may  be  determined  semantically,  morphologically  or 
derivationally.  The  feminine  definite  article  is  H  (which  inflects  to  3 in  in 
dative  ->  §533) 


4.1. 2.1  Semantic  femininity 

Nouns  referring  to  biological  females,  and  agentives  with  a  feminizing  suffix, 
are  feminine.  Semantic  femininity  overrides  morphological  and  derivational 
factors. 
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SAMPLES  OF  SEMANTIC  FEMININITY 
(laughter  n 

grandmother  m$p  '1 
woman  *l*ifi  'T 
queen  [m£lke]  nabh  'T 
aunt  Dfilh  n 
cow  Ip  '1 

4.1. 2. 2  Morphological  femininity 

Nouns  that  end  in  one  of  the  following  tend  to  be  feminine  The  inclusion  of 
D-,  N-  and  1-  in  the  list  dictates  that  all  nouns  ending  in  an  unstressed  vowel 
are  feminine,  except  where  in  conflict  with  semantic  masculinity,  eg.  HH 
UttNtD  'father'.  Note  that  nouns  ending  in  two  of  the  listed  endings,  fh-  and 
VMD-,  may  alternatively  be  neutral  (->  §4.1.3).  An  example  follows  each. 


N-: 

MMVT  "1  [dugme]  'example' 

.V: 

nVa  "T  [kilo]  'bride' 

tosn-: 

WSJlSIii  n  'freedom' 

Ml-: 

MWW  "T  'mood' 

11-: 

THlBUW*)  "T  [literatur]  'literature' 

hi-: 

JilJPpl)  OjjpN'l  [akshones]  'stubbornness' 

r 

p'tDNflNIl  "T  [gramatik]  'grammar' 

D-: 

DTINp  n  'coffee' 

rJD-: 

VlDV'hl)*  o$p\'1  [tsemi'shenish] 'confused  situation' 

pi)-: 

pyiDBJNp  "r  [konferents]  'conference' 

pliqptaa  n  [bibl(y)otek]  'library' 

ill)-: 

•=iypyn  n  [bekeray]  'bakery' 

b*p-: 

b'Jp^V  '1  'beauty' 

bfiNV-: 

bBtWUmfi  '1  [frayntshaft]  'friendship' 
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4.1. 2. 3  Feminine  agentives 

Semantic  and  morphological  femininity  overlap  in  feminine  agentive  suffixes 
DO-  (most  frequent  feminizer  of  Semitic  component  agentives),  D2'-  and  Dp-. 
Some  agentives  may  be  feminized  with  either  y-  or  Dp-,  eg.  IDIDb  (1D*T) 
‘teacher  (m.)'  ->  yiinub  (n)  =  DpnDlDb  (H)  'teacher  (f.)'.  An  example 
follows  each  feminine  agentive  suffix. 

DO-:  DOiJi  n  [ginefte]  ‘thief  (f.)' 

DSP-:  DS’TiKOfcnp  "1  [kras^vitse]  beautiful  girl  /  woman' 

IV  J'lVplD  H  baker  (f  .)' 

Dp-:  DpOJDVTDIS  H  [prezid^ntke]  'president  (f.)' 

4.1. 2. 4  Derivational  femininity 

Nominalizations  of  adjective  stems  are  feminine  Note  that  where  comparative 
adjectives  undergo  vowel  change  (->  §510).  the  nominalization  derives  lrom 
the  stem  of  the  comparative,  eg.  )JDb  ‘length'  (cf.  )jyb  'long',  IDUDb 
[linger]  'longer'),  0*7Dp  H  ‘coldtoess)'  (cf.  bbfclp  'cold',  nDobhp  'colder'). 


4.1.3  neutrality 

Neutrality  may  be  determined  semantically,  morphologically  or 
derivationally.  The  neutral  definite  article  is  0{p  (which  inflects  to  ODT  in 
dative  ->  §5  33)  Neutrality  varies  in  a  number  of  words  with  the  other  two 
genders,  most  frequently  femininity.  Where  variation  does  exist  in  the 
literary  language,  the  modern  trend  is  away  from  neutral. 

4. 1.3.1  Semantic  neutrality 

Diminutives  in  b-  and  DbD-  (->  §§4  31  -  4  32)  are  neutral  irrespective  of 
the  gender  of  the  base  form  of  the  noun,  hence  bw't)  DN*r  ‘the  little  table' 
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and  Avwva  Bp  ‘the  very  little  table'  from  V'to  2UH  ‘the  table'; 
analogously,  Vow  C$1  'the  Uttte  street'  and  hbhOM  Bp  'the  very  little 
street',  from  DBl  21  ‘the  street',  mere  are  two  words  in  which  semantic 
masculinity  and  femininity  conflict  rattier  sharply  with  the  neutrality  of 
diminutives  -  VlP  'boy'  and  Vr*b  ‘girl'.  Both  sets  of  variants  - 
bj)*  run  and  Sll-'  Bp  Vl*b  21  and  Vp'b  dp  are  equally  acceptable 
Historically,  VjJT  is  the  diminutive  of  UV  and  Vr^b  of  Tib.  Native 
speakers  do  not,  however,  perceive  bll*  and  Vr*ti  as  diminutives  in  the 
modern  language,  me  base  nouns  have  become  emotionally  charged  epithets 
that  combine  with  adjectives  in  stock  phrases,  usually  to  mark  indelicacy 
They  may  explicitly  be  negatively  charged,  eg.  UV  *impa  fun)  ‘fellow 
with  no  manners  or  concern  for  other  people*.  Tib  DtiVti  f"r)  ‘old  maid*, 
mey  often  serve  to  denote  physical  strength,  and  are  accompanied  by 
‘spaced  out'  pronunciation,  eg.  Mjr  IJmilTJM  B  B  I  ge  I  ztin  |  ter  |  yting] 
‘(He's)  a  healthy  (-  powerful)  fellow!',  ITIb  DJtiirsM  ]{$  Bn  By  |  zer  |  no  | 
m6yd]  ‘(She's)  an  iron  lady!'. 

4.1. 3.2  Morphological  neutrality 

Nouns  that  begin  or  end  in  one  of  following  affixes  are  generally  neutral 
Note  that  nouns  suffixed  by  hi-  and  VJi)-  (and  occasionally,  mi)-), 
enumerated  as  feminine  (->  §4.1 .2.2),  may  also  be  neutral  Virtually  none  of 
the  neutral  affixes  serves  to  produce  new  nouns  in  the  modern  language,  but 
all  are  encountered  In  stock  items. 

-1»:  ahWlU  Dp  [geshl^g]  ‘fight' 

nan-:  awn  Dp  ‘raw  material' 

HID-:  tnbJ*T"  op  'Jewry' 

0-:  Dbaubv  Dp  ‘evil' 

pi)-:  pmmv  [shr$ybekhts  /  shrlybakhts]  ‘bad  writing' 
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4.1 .3.3  Derivational  neutrality 

Nominalizations  of  infinitives  are  neutral,  hence  p'lb  fip  'running  (n.)' 
from  ]i ‘rf?  ‘run  (v.)'.  Cp  ‘singing  (n.)*  from  pirt  'sing  (v  )*. 

Nominalizations  of  adjectives  ending  in  D-  are  neutral,  hence 

Dp  ‘the  extraordinary*,  from 

‘extraordinary*. 


4.1.4  Two  genders  In  dialectal  nsage 

Northeastern  Yiddish  has  only  two  genders  -  masculine  and  feminine  Nouns 
appearing  as  neutral  in  the  other  dialects  and  the  standard  language  are 
assigned  either  masculinity  or  femininity.  Inanimate  objects  tend  toward 
feminine  (eg.  *1  for  standard  Dp  ‘country*).  Diminutives 
have  the  gender  of  their  base  nouns  (eg.  nm  for  standard  bw'to  Dp 
'table*,  cf.  base  form  r*D  *un). 


4.2  PLURALS 

Plurals,  like  gender,  must  be  learned  with  each  noun  There  are  few 
inviolable  rules,  but  overall  patterns  can  account  for  the  vast  majority  of 
nouns  in  the  language.  Most  capricious  are  the  nouns  undergoing  vowel 
change  with  or  without  the  *il>-  plurallzlng  ending  A  dictionary  should  be 
consulted  for  a  noun's  plural. 


4.2.1  Plural  ending  p)- 

Nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  or  stressed  vowel  usually  plurallze  by 
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suffixation  of  y  (or  ID-  after  n,  X  a  stressed  vowel  or  diphthong,  U,  pJ,  or 
consonant  +  b  §2.2.9). 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  p)- 
y,H'iN  [armey]  'army' 

1gp(JT?tt)  'train'  ->  IDJfcpOtSiO 
OD1  'bed'  ->  pn 
ON)  'street'  ->  ]0N1 

Vimgn  'hote1'  ->  ^mwi 

PttJDfJ  'person;  good  human  being'  I^DJDD 
‘iNODSM'ia  [profesor]  'professor'  pMODBMIB  [profesorn] 

W  'traditional  synagogue;  school'  lVw 
mb NW  [shutfes]  'partnership'  ->  pBJllV 
nDV  [sho]  'hour'  ->  1HDV  [shoen]  (also  spelled  |DnDP) 


4.2  .2  Plural  ending  D- 

The  plural  ending  0-  is  frequently  pronounced  somewhere  between  [s]  and 
[z]  A  number  of  categories  of  nouns  take  D-. 

4.2. 2.1  Houns  ending  in  unstressed  D- 

Nouns  ending  in  unstressed  D-  usually  plurali2e  by  suffixation  of  0-.  A 
number  of  nineteenth -century  borrowings  from  German  have  plurals  in  y, 
especially  in  political  terminology,  eg  DOMh  ('*7)  'mass'  pNh  '(the) 
masses'.  Some  have  alternate  plurals  in  0-  and  p)-.  The  p)-  endings 
predominate  in  journalistic  and  parliamentary  styles  and  usually  denote  a 
more  abstract  sense,  e  g.  D)N*l6  'question'  pluralizes  to  DD)$Ofi  'questions 
(in  the  everyday  sense)'  and  Ug*l6  'questions  (of  major  importance,  e  g.  to 
society)’  a.  §15 « 
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SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  ENDING  IN  UNSTRESSED  D-  PLURALIZING  WITH  0- 

DpFtODn  ‘glove'  ->  ODpFOJDn 
DTlfcp  ‘coffee'  ->  DDllBp 
DJDFDp  ‘pocket'  ->  ODJDFDp 
duhov  ‘rag'  ->  odobof 

4.2. 2.2  I  n  ter  nationalisms  ending  in  an  unstressed 
nonr educed  vowel 

Internationalisms  ending  in  a  vowel  that  is  not  stressed  but  that  retains  its 
full  vowel  colour  usually  pluralize  by  suffutation  of  0-. 

SAMPLES  OF  INTERNATIONALISMS  ENDING  IN  AN  UNSTRESSED 
NONREDUCED  VOWEL  PLURALIZING  WITH  0- 
gtna  'car'  ->  Ogti-IN 
$PD  ‘ego'  Og>D 
‘radio'  ->  Dg'IBI 

4. 2. 2. 3  Family  names 

Family  names  pluralize  by  suffization  of  0-  (or  DD-  after  sibilants  Y,  FT, 
Fti,  0,  X,  or  F). 

SAMPLES  OF  FAMILY  NAMES  PLURALIZING  WITH  0(D)- 
nDtilVaa  'Goldberg'  ->  DFUtil^l  *1  ‘the  Goldbergs' 

‘Hudson'  OJMOI^n  %*T  ‘the  Hudsons' 

IDSbUIDTiSb  'Pludermacher'  ->  OIDSnoIDIiVii  *1  ‘the  Pludermachers' 
FWIgJTClIp  'Rabinowitz'  ->  ODFO^J'ajn  %T  ‘the  Rabinowit2es' 
DlgBghHI  ‘Rappaport'  ->  OOI^BNUNI  "7  ‘the  Rappaports' 

4.2. 2.4  Nouns  ending  in  0-  in  an  unstressed  syllable 

Nouns  ending  in  0-  in  an  unstressed  final  syllable  usually  pluralize  by 
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suf fixation  of  -0. 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  ENDING  IN  tJ-  IN  AN  UNSTRESSED 
FINAL  SYLLABLE  PLURALIZING  WITH  0- 
mnppK  'aquarium'  ->  OhVIBnpfi 
tPflV  [lekhayim]  '(alcoholic)  drink' 
tUnWV  'storm'  ->  MtiTUttV 

4. 2  2. 5  Nouns  ending  in  J(D)-  in  an  unstressed  final 

syllabi* 

Nouns  ending  in  y  (or  }D-)  in  an  unstressed  final  syllable  usually  pluralize 
by  suffixation  of  -0. 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  ENDING  IN  UNSTRESSED  ](D)- 
PLURALIZING  WITH  0- 
p^Tl  'cloud'  ->  Mptyl 
jump  'chimney'  ->  DJOTtp 
pp  'pillow'  ->  WW'p 


4.2.2 .6  Nonhuman  nouns  ending  in  *1D- 
Nonhuman  nouns  ending  in  ID-  usually  pluralize  by  suffixation  of  D-. 
SAMPLES  OF  NONHUMAN  NOUNS  ENDING  IN 
UNSTRESSED  *1D-  PLURALIZING  WITH  0- 
1D&1T  'summer'  01D&1T 
1D1MD  'tiger'  ->  DIDl't) 

TDtoO'lSp  'church'  ->  DIDDO'lbp 


4.2.3  Plural  ending  DD- 

The  plural  ending  CD-  is  frequently  pronounced  between  [as]  and  [ezl 
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4.2. 3-1  Slavonic  component  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant 

Some  nouns,  mostly  of  Slavonic  derivation,  pluralize  by  suf fixation  of  DD- 
There  are  occasional  concomitant  vowel  changes. 

SAMPLES  OF  SLAVONIC  COMPONENT  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  Dl>- 
[khuiigin]  'ruffian;  hooligan'  ->  ODJfcP'VlS  [khuligines] 
pNTIVb  [tshvok]  'nail'  ->  DDpDWO  [tshvekes] 
p'JTU  [nudnik]  'bore;  pest;  poor  conversationalist'  ->  01>p'J*T1J  [niidnikes] 


4.2.4  Semitic  component  plurals 

Most  Semitic  component  nouns  are  plurali2ed  by  O'-  ([im]  or  [*m])  or  Si¬ 
tes].  Where  suffimtion  of  O'-  or  Si-  results  in  a  syllable  being  added,  stress 
shifts  to  the  new  penultimate  syllable  (->  §2.3  2.1).  There  are  frequent 
vowel  changes  in  pluralization. 

4.2 .4.1  Semitic  component  plural  in  O'¬ 
Semitic  component  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  are  usually  plurali2ed  by 
suf  fixation  of  O'-  (pronounced  [im]  or  [em]).  A  sizable  minority  of  nouns 
ending  in  unstressed  0-  or  N-,  including  virtually  all  semantically  masculine 
agentives,  also  plurali2e  with  0'-,  dropping  final  n-.  A  few  non -Semitic 
component  nouns  regularly  plurali2e  with  O'-,  eg.  *ll>bp$p  '(medical)  doctor' 
->  O'TlbpJp  [doktSyriml  'fool'  ->  TOJpBJ  [naroniml  and  *il>'10 
'peasant'  0'*ll)'10  [p6yerim].  Pluralizing  O'-  used  with  nouns  ending  in 
*11)-  or  *1$}-  (->  §4.11.3)  has  a  sarcastic  or  pejorative  effect,  eg.  urwiNU 
'miracle'  ->  0'*i¥,*O1NH  [vund^yrim]  'not-so-impressive  miracles',  *1^01)6^*10 
‘professor'  0'*i'1DD&ty*iD  [profes6yrim]  'not-so-impressive  professors'. 
The  normal  plurals  are  "IDTJWT)  (also  trumiMTI),  and  p£01)fi$p0 
[profes6rn]. 
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SAMPLES  OF  SEMITIC  COMPONENT  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  IT- 
5.31  [glnav]  'thief'  ->  trill  [gan6vim  /  gan6vam] 
nan  [khdvar]  'friend'  ->  O'lan  [khav^yrlm  /  khav^yremj 
Tia'V  [shfkar]  'drunkard'  ->  VUTf  [shiktirim  /  shikuram] 
pw  [sh6khn]  ‘neighbour  ->  d’jSv  [shkh^ynim  /  shkitiynem] 

[rov] 'rabbi' ->  trial  [rab6nim  /  ratxSnam] 
ha?  [sltibas]  'Saturday;  Sabbath'  ->  D'fiav  [shatxSslm  /  shab6sem] 
ntnv  [sh6yte]  *loor  ->  O’ttir  [sh<$ytim  /  sh6ytem] 

N115>  [s6yna]  'enemy'  ITN11F  [s6nim  /  s6nem] 

Tnbn  [turned]  'student'  ->  tTTnbh  [talmfdim  /  talmfdem] 

4.2. 4.2  Semitic  component  plural  in  hl- 

Semitic  component  nouns  ending  in  unstressed  n-  or  N-  usually  plurali2e  by 
summation  of  ill-,  dropping  final  H-,  and  falling  together  phonetically  with 
phonetic  system  OIK  A  minority  of  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  also  pluralize 
by  suffixation  of  Jh-. 

SAMPLES  OF  SEMITIC  COMPONENT  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  hl- 
mtn  [ctiyga]  'worry'  ->  hUtn  [<tiyges] 
twin  [dugme]  'example'  ->  JtottMVT  [dugmfos]  (var.  fiwm  [dtigmas]) 
tJlbn  [kh6lem]  'dream'  ->  jhfttbfi  [khal6ymas] 
njlfin  [khisana]  'wedding'  ->  fillliin  [kltisanes] 
nrriin  [khsfma]  'signature'  ->  finrftl  [khsfmas] 

HIDO  [tiyna]  'complaint;  point  (In  discussion)'  ->  fillhO  [tiynas] 
nait)  [tiyva]  'favour'  ->  hiaib  [tiyvas] 
pvb  [lfehn]  'language'  ->  jhnwb  [lesh6ynas] 
npn  [m<Skar]  'source'  ->  fivnpo  [mak6yras]  (var.  ITHpn  [mak6yrim]) 
nnn wn  [mishpSkhe]  -family'  ->  f\ lnavn  [mishpdkhas] 
tnao  [sv6ra]  'supposition;  possibility'  ->  hViao  [svoras] 
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4.2.5  Plural  ending  in  *p- 

TUe  plural  ending  In  *p-  (|>kh  /  akh])  is  restricted  to  nouns  ending  in 
syllabic  b-.  Where  the  noun  is  a  diminutive,  the  composite  pluralizing  *pV 
ls  obligatory  (->  §§4.3.2,  4.3  3)  t>ut  there  are  a  number  of  non -diminutive 
nouns  for  which  both  *p-  and  p-  are  acceptable,  eg.  Vb'Vv  ‘key' 
‘pSb'W  or  pVo'W. 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  ENDING  IN  -V  PLURALIZING  WITH  *p- 
Vp'j^N  ‘grandchild'  -> 

Villi'll  ‘(little)  brother  (lovingly)'  ->  ‘pblimn 

‘boy'  ->  *pVj" 

Vi^n  ‘gin*  ->  ^i)b^n 
btrti*  ‘note'  ->  *pV)KI 
tenth'  ->  ‘pVdJll* 

VlllttDllhV  ‘(little)  sister  (lovingly)'  ‘pVlll&Dll'nv 
Vriiv  ‘prank;  dirty  trick'  ->  *pV2W 

4.2.6  Plural  ending  in  111- 

Nouns  that  plurali2e  by  suffixation  of  *111-  do  not  fit  into  any  morphological 
categories.  They  are  frequently  words  that  have  been  in  the  language  since 
its  inception.  ID- may  pluralize  on  its  own,  but  it  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  vowel  shifts. 

4. 2. 6.1  111-  with  no  vowel  change 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  111- 
‘egg'  ->  11J*N 
iVh  'picture'  ->  imVa 
‘pWBI  ‘towel'  ->  IllSllbJfcll 
tililUII  'hundred'  IllbllUJll 
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4.2 .6.2  *1D-  with  B  ->  D 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  *1D-  AND 
Ugh  'country;  land'  ->  IDUDb 
'man;  husband'  ‘lDJDh 
]Bbu  'plan'  ->  ‘lDJDbto 
pBbn  'place'  ->  mufai 
V  Jjbfi  'bottle'  ->  *iD»Dbfi 

4  2.6.3  ID-  with  $  ->  D 

Although  not  reflected  in  the  orthography  of  the  traditional  system,  Semitic 
component  trJS  [ponem]  'face',  is  part  of  the  series.  It  plurali2es  to  ‘lDh'JB 
[ptaamarl 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  *1D-  AND  «  ->  D 
yorqp  'garden'  ->  *lDJti*lD) 

'hole'  ->  *iD5Db 
‘T^l‘1  'wheel'  ->  *Unm 

4.2 .6.4  ID-  with  1  ->  ' 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  ID-  AND  1  ' 

^13  'book'  ->  ‘lDD'H 
]in  'hen;  chicken'  ->  TDKl 
JJ12  'tongue'  ->  *lD2ra 

4  2.6.5  “ID-  with  '!->'? 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  ‘ID-  AND 
yn  'stomach'  ->  *1D5*3 
rw  'house'  ->  *iDT*n 
Vila  'mouth'  ->  *lDb*l) 
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4.2. 6.6  ID-  with  various  vowels  ->  " 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  “ID-  AND  VARIOUS  SHIFTS  TO  " 

tna  ‘tree'  ->  iDira 
]$:*  ‘tooth'  ->  “1DJ"2  (var.  pt) 


4.2.7  Plnral  by  vowel  change  only 

Like  nouns  pluralizing  by  suffixation  of  ID-,  those  pluralizing  by  vowel 
change  alone  tend  to  be  ancient  items  in  the  language. 

4.2.7.1  £  ->  D 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  g  ->  D 
n  'hand'  ->  WDN 
WBT1  'wall'  ->  bJDTl 

r«p  ^  f  up 

UgSp  ‘blow  (to  body  /  ego  /  mood)'  ->  IlDVp 
4.2.7  2  N  ->  D 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  g  ->  D 
Igt)  ‘day'  IDb 
‘name'  ->  ]D»DJ 
fi(*p  ‘head'  ->  fiDp 
‘dty'  ->  bDW 

4  2.7.3  1  ->  ' 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURALIZING  WITH  1  ->  ' 

WiTO  ‘brother  ->  *1DT*0 
|1T  ‘son'  ->  p 
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Din  'foot'  ->  O'fi 
yv  'shoo'  ->  y* 


4.2 .7.4  '1  ->  * 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUNS  PLURAL1ZING  BT  '1  ->  * 
T'lb  'louse' 

T'lfi  'mouse'  T^h 


4.2.6  Same  form  lor  singular  and  plural 

A  number  of  nouns  have  plurals  Identical  with  the  singular  form  of  the  noun. 

4.2. 6.1  Human  nouns  ending  in  ID- 

Human  nouns  in  in-  usually  have  no  separate  plural  form.  Minority  usage 
does  pluralize  by  0-  for  agentives  denoting  professions,  eg.  DIDTOF 
'tailors'  for  TOT3JF,  O'Wa’nF  writers'  Tor  ma*1F.  innnS  'unde' 
exceptionally  pluralizes  by  suf fixation  of  D-,  hence  DinunB. 

SAMPLES  OF  HUMAN  NOUNS  ENDING  IN  m-  WITH  IDENTICAL  PLURALS 
mJBpnnna  'American'  iDJBp'mnB 
manna  'worker'  ->  manna 
innaonmn  'vegetarian'  ->  rnnuanam 1 
"UMXna  'dancer'  unuaa 
mmb  'teacher'  ->  mmb 
munbun  teynglender]  'Englishman'  ->  mimbun 
IDIBJBp  'Canadian'  ->  miBJttp 
maonw  'sister'  ->  maonw 
"WTOF  'tailor'  ->  mTO F 
mniF  'writer'  ->  mnm 
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4  2.5.2  Various  nouns  with  identical  plurals 
bi*h  bagel'  ->  Vi«a 
m  'letter'  ->  m 
‘lDlJ'fi  'finger'  ->  *iVU*i 

'fish'->  V'B 
YU*  ‘horse' ->  YU* 

[fraynt]  'friend' ->  'T3'5‘iB 
]1hW  'star'  ->  pDW 


4.3  DIMIHUTIVES 

There  is  a  two-tier  system  comprising  a  first  diminutive  and  a  second 
diminutive  In  its  simplest  form,  the  first  diminutive  denotes  'smallness' 
and  the  second  diminutive  'more  smallness'  or  'tinyness'.  Many  nouns, 
however,  usually  for  morphological  reasons,  have  no  more  than  one  of  the 
two.  The  diminutives  may  evoke  emotions  and  attitudes  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  size  Some  diminutives  have  lost  their  diminutive  sense  and  are 
used  as  base  nouns  which  'happen  to  be'  morphologically  diminutive.  The 
major  diminutives  are  of  neutral  gender.  Many  diminutives  undergo  the 
internal  vowel  shifts  ->  D;  1  \  '1  ->  «  various  ->  "  They  are 

the  same  shifts  applicable  in  pluralization  (->  §§4.2  6.2  -  4.2.6  6). 


4.3.1  Morphology  of  the  first  diminutive 

The  first  diminutive  is  formed  by  suf fixation  of  syllabic  b-  (->  §2.2.6).  Its 
plural  is  formed  by  further  suffixation  of  “|1>-  [ekh  /  akh],  giving  plural  first 
diminutive  suffix  "|l>b-  where  b,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  is  not  syllabic. 
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SAMPLES  OF  DERIVATION  OF  THE  FIRST  DIMINITUVE 
r*t>  (Tin)  ‘table*  ->  b*'D  (D$D  ‘little  table',  pi.  *pbrti  PD 
^Bp  PD  ‘cat*  ->  b>*l>p  (0|$T)  ‘little  cat;  kitten',  pi.  qi&Ml)p  PD 
“pn  (o$D  ‘book*  ->  ian  (Dip)  ‘Uttlebook*  pi.  yjbz'Z  PD 

4.3.1. 1  Rous  ending  in  |- 

Nouns  ending  in  y  attract  br-  rather  than  b,  and  pluralize  by  further 
suffixation  of  y)-,  eg.  ]*W  PUT?)  'stone'  ->  bTJ*W  (DMT)  ‘little  stone, 
pebble',  pi.  PD. 

4.3.1. 2  Roans  ending  in  V 

Nouns  ending  in  b-  attract  b5(D)-  rather  than  b-,  and  pluralize  by  further 
suffisation  of  “p-,  eg.  b'lD  (D$p)  ‘mouth'  ->  b5l)b»P  (DMT)  (or  bab^D) 
’little  mouth',  pi.  ‘pbSpb^D  PD  or  *pb5b»ft  pT). 


4.3.1. 3  Semitic  component  plurals 


Semitic  component  plurals  in  D'-  are  diminutivized  by  suffixation  of 


occasionally  with  accompanying  semantic  nuances,  eg.  O'Tin  [khaveyrira] 
‘friends'  ->  “pbfo'TTn  [khaveyrimlakh]  ‘shady  friends;  cronies'  (cf.  sg.  Tin 
(Tin)  [khaver]  ‘friend');  D'J'Jl)  [iny6nim]  ‘matters'  ->  ‘pbn'J'JD 
[inyonimlakh]  ‘little  matters'  (cf.  sg.  (Tin)  [inyen]  ‘matter'). 


4.3.1 .4  Rouns  with  no  first  diminutive 

Nouns  ending  in  syllabic  b-  (e  g.  bsillb  (TUT)  ‘spoon'),  and  nouns  stressed 
two  or  more  syllables  from  the  last  (eg.  tP'IDp'VJM  (DMT\n)  [onshikenish] 
‘nuisance;  pain  in  the  neck')  cannot  attract  the  first  diminutive.  Nouns  ending 
in  a  vowel  (eg.  1)T{$&5  PD  ‘threatening  cloud')  are  incapable  of  attracting 
the  first  diminutive,  but  personal  names  occasionally  accept  it  (-^  §4.3.7). 
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4.3  2  Morphology  of  the  second  diminutive 

The  second  diminutive  is  formed  by  suf fixation  of  D^D-  [die,  ale].  Its  plural 
Is  formed  by  further  suf  fixation  of  *j-.  The  resulting  sequence  is 

pronounced  [alakhl  [alekh]  or  [elefch]  (->  §21.2  3) 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  SECOND  DIMINUTIVE 
v-b  Clin)  ‘table"  ->  piprt)  (0|p)  ‘tiny  table',  pi  ‘pbwtt  (*T) 
f  Bp  P*T)  ‘cat*  ->  l&ltfDp  (Dip)  ‘little  kitten',  pi.  qjilBUip  (n) 

■pa  (Dp)  'book'->  (Op)  ‘pamphlet",  pi.  (n) 

4. 3.2.1  Nouns  ending  in  b- 

Nouns  ending  in  V  attract  the  second  diminutive  by  means  of  the  b 
assuming  the  added  role  of  the  V  of  second  diminutive  suffix  with 

the  two  required  Ds  added  on  either  side,  eg.  VbdV  (tin)  'spoon'  -> 
(Dp),  pi.  (*“T). 

4.3.2. 2  Nouns  ending  in  an  unstressed  vowel 

Nouns  ending  in  an  unstressed  vowel  (i.e.  D-,  M,  or  N),  attract  the  second 
diminutive  by  means  of  the  unstressed  vowel  assuming  the  added  role  of  the 
first  1)  of  second  diminutive  suffix  D^D-,  with  the  remaining  sequence  ))b- 
suffixed  thereafter,  eg  i»N*lB  (*T)  'question'  ->  l)bl»fcn5  (Dp)  'little 
question',  pi  ("T);  Nnf)l  ("i)  [gemore]  'Gemora  /  Gemara 

(major  part  of  the  Talmud;  select  reading  therefrom;  cf.  §§7.3  2.1,  15.17.15)" 
->  llbmf))  (Op)  [gemorale]  'brief  reading  /  lesson  of  the  Talmud",  pi. 
‘ltftaiM  ('*!)  [gemoralakh], 

4.3.2. 3  Nouns  with  no  second  diminutive 

Nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  with  stress  on  a  syllable  other  than  the  last  (eg. 
pMUD'^B  (*1D*T)  [plimenik] 'nephew")  cannot  attract  the  second  diminutive. 
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Those  ending  In  syllabic  b-  are  exempted  Irom  the  restriction,  hence  Cun) 
bvfi  ‘fiddle*  ->  llbin'fi  (D$p)  ‘little  fiddle  (endearing)'.  Nouns  ending  in 
syllabic  y  rarely  accept  the  second  diminutive.  When  they  do,  the  y  is 
dropped,  eg.  ]phbV  (un)  'stick'  ->  l)bhpi>DV  (D$p)  [sht&ale]  ‘little 
stick'. 


4.3-3  Suffix  Dp-  with  inanimate  nouns 

Suffix  Dp-  used  with  inanimate  nouns  does  not  usually  form  a  diminutive 
noun  from  a  base  noun.  It  is  rather  used  to  coin  nouns  denoting  objects  that 


happen  to  be  small,  eg.  DpifcniB  Cagrifke]  ‘safety  pin',  DptohOJjp  [kas4tke] 
‘cassette  tape'.  Where  base  and  derived  forms  do  exist,  the  derived  Dp-  form 
usually  signifies  an  object  distinct  from  its  base  noun,  eg.  DpJ'Vgf]  0*T) 
(also  hprVBtil^lV)  ‘typewriter'  from  *pVfein  ‘machine'.  It  occasionally 
invokes  a  humorous  mood,  eg  Dp -ItPKh  ('1)  [makharSyke]  ‘contraption; 
gizmo'.  Unlike  other  diminutives,  those  in  Dp-  are  feminine  a.  §4371  on 
Dp-  with  proper  names 


4.3.4  Diminutives  as  new  base  nouns 

While  many  diminutives  represent  inflections  of  their  base  nouns  denoting 
smallness  (first  diminutive)  or  tlnyness  (second  diminutive),  many 
diminutives  of  both  categories  have  acquired  lives  of  their  own  by  assuming 
special  connotations,  eg.  bra  (Dip)  ‘brothel'  from  T'in  (Dip)  ‘house*, 
bliUJ-S  (0$p)  ‘ring*  from  mri  (UH)  ‘finger*,  bun  (Dip)  [kheyndl] 
‘flirtatious  /  coquettish  gesture'  from  in  [kheyn]  ‘grace;  beauty'.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  the  notion  of  size  is  retained  as  a  secondary  factor  in 
tandem  with  the  diminutive  itself  becoming  the  everyday  name  for  a  thing. 
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eg.  bnilp  (D]jp)  'comb',  DbllMip  (Dip)  “pocket  comb',  from  QBp  (im) 
which  is  now  so  rare  that  its  use  would  imply  a  rather  huge  comb.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  the  base  form  of  a  noun  and  a  diminutive  thereof 
denote  related  but  distinct  objects,  eg.  (urr)  “clock  (in  general);  wall 
clock;  pocket  watch' vs.  Vllim  (09*1)  “wristwatch*. 


4.3.5  The  second  diminutive  as  sentimentality  marker 

The  second  diminutive  may  mark  warmth,  affection  and  sentimentality  with 
nonhuman  nouns  In  many  instances,  the  first  diminutive  marks  physical 
reduction  in  size  while  the  second  diminutive  invokes  affection.  For  some 
speakers,  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  1)  in  singular  l)bl)-  and  both  Ds  in 
plural  ending  y)bv-  increasingly  approach  [a]  in  direct  proportion  to 
increasing  sentimentality,  hence  the  frequent  sentimental  realizations  [-ale] 
and  Calakh]  (->  §§  2 1.2.2  -2.12.3). 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  SECOND  DIMINUTIVE  AS  SENTIMENTALITT  MARKER 
ojin  dm)  “dog'  ->  barn  (d$d  ->  (op) 

zmb  Cun)  “lamp'  ->  bonub  (o$p)  ->  nbDanub  (o$p) 

BNp  (lin)  “head'  ->  bfll>p  (0$p)  ->  l&])Bl>p  (0$|7) 


4.3.6  The  first  diminutive  as  pejorative 

The  first  diminutive  applied  to  masculine  agentives,  especially  those  denoting 

professions,  is  decidedly  pejorative.  It  generally  means  that  the  person  is 

either  incompetent  at  his  work,  not  a  nice  person,  or  both. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  FIRST  DIMINUTIVE  AS  PEJORATIVE 
bttpginN  (*un)  “lawyer'  ->  bbMpNYtTM  (D$*T)  ‘small  time  lawyer' 

-linDb  Clin)  “teacher'  ->  burwb  (Dtp)  “bad  teacher' 
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*lDb$D  ('ll)*!)  'artist'  ->  Viftbyb  (0$p)  ‘very  minor  artist' 

(nun)  'writer'  ->  Vittm*  (O^T)  ‘bad  writer;  graphomaniac' 


4.3.7  Diminutives  as  love  markers 

The  first,  and,  especially,  the  second  diminutive  can  be  applied  to  traditional 
Jewish  proper  forenames  to  denote  warmth,  affection  and  love.  While  most 
prolific  for  children's  names,  diminutive  forenames  are  often  retained 
through  life.  On  the  whole,  they  follow  the  morphological  patterns  of 
diminutives  generally  (->  §§4.3.2  -  4.334)  Note,  however,  that  ba(D)-  (-> 
§4  3.1.2)  does  not  occur  with  proper  names,  and  that  names  ending  in  a  vowel 
may  occasionally  accept  the  first  diminutive  (unlike  common  nouns  which 
cannot ->  §4.31.4). 

SAMPLES  OF  DIMINUTIVES  AS  LOVE  MARKERS 
vnSM  [avr6m]  (m.)  ->  boniSM  [avr$ml]  ->  ubrnmiN  [avr koala] 
rrn  [kh£y*](f.)  abn^n  [khdyaie] 
nub  [i4ye]  (f.)  ->  ubriNb  Wyaie] 
nvn  Cm6ysha]  (m.)  ->  bwn  [m6yshl]  ->  llbnvn  [m6yshala] 
urUW  [sender]  (m.)  ->  bunJDO  [skdarl] 
bNinr  [shmifoi]  (m.)  ubuimp  [shmtiaie] 

?rw  [s6ra]  (f  .)  ->  bm»  Csdrl]  ->  l)b,Ylf  [s6rala] 

4.3-71  Suffix  up-  as  love  marker 

As  an  alternative  to  the  usual  b-  and  ubl)-  diminutivizing  suffixes,  love  may 
be  shown  by  up-  suffixed  to  proper  forenames.  The  Dp-  forms  occur  most 
extensively  in  Northeastern  Yiddish  For  increased  endearment,  l)b-  may 
follow  upon  Dp-,  subject  to  the  usual  morphological  constraints  (->  §§4.3 14, 
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4.3.2 .4,  4.37).  The  compounded  suffix  D^Dp-  is  usually  restricted  to 
children's  names  and  use  as  a  term  of  endearment  in  intimate  relationships 
SAMPLES  OF  SUFFIXES  l)p-  AND  D^Dp-  AS  LOVE  MARKERS 
UrmN  [avrom]  (m.)  ->  Dpbirfitt  [avremke]  D^Dphrmt*  [avremkale] 
**lHn  [khaye]  (f.)  ->  l>p, TO  [khayke]  ->  D^DpTO  [khaykale] 
rwV  [leye]  (f )  ->  DpntfV  [ieyke]  ->  D^DphaV  Deykale] 

JlWJ  [moyshe]  (m.)  ->  DphVh  [moyshke]  ->  1)^919  [moyshkale] 
tiDbTJDD  [sender]  (m.)  ->  Dp*umDD  [senderke] 

’jfctlhV  [shmuel]  (m.) ->  Dp^MlhV  [shmulke]  ->  D^Dp^NViV  [shmulkale] 
mtP  [sore]  (f.)  ->  DpTOT  [s6rke]  ->  D*?Dpm*  [sorkale] 

4. 3- 7.2  Suffixes  p'-  and  p'fti-  as  love  markers 
p'-  is  most  frequent  with  masculine  forenames  ending  in  The  masculine 
forename  p'S'N  has  developed  as  a  popular  alternate  to  the  more  formal 
pfiSt"  [yitskhokl  which  corresponds  with  the  Biblical 'Isaac'.  Its  diminutive 
is  Vp'STlf  Occasionally,  DJI-  (or  DtPb-)  may  be  encountered  as  a  feminine 
counterpart  to  ps-,  eg.  [khantse]  or  DftoJh  [khantshe]  from  .Uh 

[khine].  A  variant  love  marker  is  p'Vti-,  which  may  replace  the  last  syllable 
of  the  stem  of  the  name,  eg.  [eyliohu]  ->  p'Vb^D  [lltshik]  (m  ),  with 
spelling  according  to  the  phonetic  system  for  ease  of  reading.  For  increased 
endearment,  *?-  may  follow  upon  p%-  or  p'Vb-  The  compounded  suffixes 
Sp'-  and  Sp'Pto-  are  usually  restricted  to  children's  names  and  to  use  as 
terms  of  endearment  in  intimate  relationships,  p'-  or  p'ro-  do  not 
generally  trigger  internal  vowel  shifts. 

SAMPLES  OF  SUFFIX  p*-  AND  pMPtD-  AS  LOVE  MARKERS 
btn*'  [yisro(eM]  (m.)  ->  p'Vtnr1  [(yOsrolik]  ->  Sp'btnV'  [(yOsrolikl] 
StObP  [shmuel]  (m.)  ->  p'VtnrjtP  [shmulik]  ->  Vp'Vtnhr  [shmulikl] 
nmiN  [avr&n]  (m )  [avromtshik] 
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4.4  COMPOUND  HOUHS 

A  compound  noun  comprises  a  noun  Joined  together  with  another  word  (an 
adjective,  verb  stem,  or  another  noun)  to  function  as  a  single  new  noun.  The 
first  member  of  the  compound  (which  needn't  be  a  noun)  has  primary  stress 
Stress  in  the  second  (which  must  be  a  noun)  is  lowered  in  deference  to  the 
compound  (->§§2.3-11-  2.3 14)  Gender  and  plural  are  determined  by  the 
second.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  written  language  as  to  whether 
compound  nouns  are  written  as  one  word,  as  two.  or  hyphenated.  Well 
established  and  familiar  compounds  are  written  as  one  word  (except  where 
one  of  the  two  is  spelled  according  to  the  traditional  system).  The  dynamic 
tendency  that  is  developing  is  implicitly  linked  with  pronunciation.  Where  a 
well  established  compound  is  pronounced  as  one  word,  with  no  internal 
phonetic  pause,  it  is  written  as  one  word.  Less  well  known  compounds,  and 
those  created  at  will,  are  generally  written  as  two  words  or  hyphenated.  The 
longer  the  compound,  the  stronger  the  inclination  to  write  it  as  two  words. 
There  is  a  clear  (if  slow-moving)  trend  away  from  hyphenation.  In  the 
samples  that  follow,  internal  phonetic  pause  is  marked  by  |. 

SAMPLES  OF  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

auto  mechanic  [o(y)tomobfl  |  mekhiniker]  tatyttyD'IM  (am) 

university  student  [university  I  student]  tomi&o  toDCOaDTi'iia  (am) 
homework  [h4ymarbet]  toinagn’m  ('1) 
traditional  yeshiva  student  [yeshfvebdkher]  aifOsnaar  (am) 
teacher  training  course  [l4rer  |  kilrs]  tnipsami)1?  (*iin) 
great-grandfather  [4ltarzeyde]  m^nimbl)  (am) 
kindergarten  [kindergortn]  Itn^pamrp  (am) 
pickpocket  [k4shenaginev]  aj^DJDVDp  (am) 
registration  form  [registritsye  |  Wink]  pJBba  lTSBabO'iha  (am) 
title  page  [shirblat]  (am) 
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4.4.1  Compounding  0 

Many  compounds  comprising  two  nouns  have  a  0  (often  pronounced  between 
[s]  and  [z])  suffixed  to  the  first  to  mark  compounding  and  ease 
pronunciation  The  0  is  not  a  productive  compound -forming  suffix  anymore. 
It  is  usually  retained  where  it  exists  in  stock  compounds,  but  some  traditional 
D  compounds  have  developed  alternate  forms  without  it  Compounding  0  is 
frequent  in  instances  where  the  first  member  is  01)3*18  ‘work',  pub  [l6bm] 
‘life',  ‘people;  folk;  nation'  or  a  noun  ending  in  suffix  111-  The 

hyphen  is  usually  used  in  writing,  except  where  the  compound  is  pronounced 
as  a  single  word,  eg.  pfttnigb  [ldntsman]  ‘compatriot'  (lit  land  man'). 
Compounding  b  is  encountered  extensively  in  journalistic  prose,  and  is 
especially  prominent  in  political  and  scientific  terminology  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

SAMPLES  OF  COMPOUNDING  D 

development  opportunities  ‘|to‘?p5Dbll>&;01)lSp'ritJlB  0*T) 
plan  of  action  (lit  ‘work  plan')  pStebtolKng  (*iin) 
ministry  of  education  tnnDtJDTteOlllN'inin  (*iin) 
question  of  life  or  death  (lit.  ‘life  question')  l)18‘ifis013D,7  ('*!) 

folksong  I'VopVfi  (0^*7) 
folktale  [f6lks  |  m^yse]  hVDhsbp^D  ('*t) 


4.4.2  Compounding  1 

Many  compounds  comprising  two  nouns  have  a  1  suffixed  to  the  first  as  a 
compounding  marker.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  no  longer  productive  but  is 
retained  where  it  exists.  It  is  most  consistently  used  in  names  of  trees 

SAMPLES  OF  COMPOUNDING  1 
pear  tree  tnailfcp 
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weekly  newspaper 
orange  juice  Jglgf] 

fig  tree  trajtfSfi 

magician  (lit.  'maker  of  tricks')  11>5BnJ2IJ1p  (Ti)T) 


4.4.3  The  construct  state  in  the  Semitic  component 

Compound  nouns  in  European  languages  comprise  describer  (attribute)  plus 
described  (head)  as  evident  in  the  Yiddish  compounds  dted  Semitic 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  construct  state  with  reverse  order: 
described  (head)  followed  by  describer  (attribute),  corresponding  with  the 
use  of  ‘of*  in  European  languages.  Yiddish  preserves  a  large  number  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  constructs  as  stock  phrases.  Stress  is  usually  on  the 
second  element.  Most  constructs  occur  within  the  Semitic  component  but 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  e.g.  (p^n^io  fun)  [sdw6kh]  'weekend*. 
Constructs  are  hyphenated  or  written  separately. 

SAMPLES  OF  CONSTRUCTS 

waste  of  (valuable)  time  [bid  zmdn]  JDTsVm  (*un) 
traditional  rabbinical  court  [b£zdn]  (*un) 

rabbinical  court  proceeding  /  trial  [dinbSyre]  milisin  (nvun) 
spinal  cord  [khut  ash^dre]  rmvnstnn  (Tin) 
a  taste  of  paradise  (said  esp.  of  good  food)  [tarn  gan^ydn]  p])*p  ort) 
eclipse  of  the  sun  [like  khime]  n&ris'lp'V  (n) 
place  of  rest,  refuge  [mdkem  menukhe]  nnutetnpn  (*un) 
devotion,  selflessness,  self-sacrifice  [mesiras  n4fesh]  *&J;JiT0l3  (D$p\*un) 
head  of  a  traditional  Talmudic  academy  [rosh  yeshive]  nh'V'sVin  fun) 


wild  idea,  temporary  insanity  [ruekh  shtris]  imifsnn  Cun) 
tuition  fee  [skhar  limed]  *nii'b*T5*  fun) 
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4.4.3  1  Productive  construct  former  bin 

bin  [bal]  forms  a  large  number  of  Semitic  component  constructs  within 
Yiddish.  Its  plural  form  is  'bin  [bile].  A  number  of  bin  nouns  are 
however  pluralized  solely  by  plurall2atlon  of  the  second  element  (by  Semitic 
component  plurallzing  suffixes  O'-  [em/im]  and  ill-  [esl  and  occasionally  by 
phonetic  system  0-.  bin  Is  In  effect  a  masculine  agentive  former,  but  a  few 
bin  constructions  have  evolved  feminine  equivalents  Its  force  derives  from 
the  older  sense  of  ‘master  of'.  It  joins  naturally  only  with  Semitic  component 
nouns.  Constructs  formed  with  bin  may  be  hyphenated  or  written 
separately.  Note  that  the  phonetic  system  is  used  for  o$Dl)bfcp  [baleb6s] 
'boss;  married  man;  master  of  the  household',  and  Its  plural  B'DfcQhbB:! 
[balebitim].  The  plural  using  the  traditional  system  (to'iaj'bin).  may  also 
be  encountered.  Where  the  singular  finn*bin  is  encountered  the  reference 
is  usually  to  the  learned  [baal  habiyisl  as  in  Ashkenazic  Hebrew,  referring 
strictly  to  ‘master  of  the  household'  in  traditional  contexts  nnx&sbin 
[balmftsve]  is  a  traditional  alternate  to  nT)2h;*Q  [barmftsve]  ‘Bar  Mitsvah'. 

SAMPLES  OF  CONSTRUCT  AGENT  IVES  WITH  bin 
debtor  [balkhiyv]  ilh  bill  (pi.  Mm  'bin  [balekhiyves]) 
dreamer  [balkhal6ymes]  fimibn  bin  (pi.  himbn  'bin  [baldkhal6ymes]) 
master;  artisan  [balmel6khd]  rnabn  bin  (pi.  iinNbn  bin  [balmdl6khes]) 
coachman;  simple  man  [t>aiag6id]  nbll)  bin  (pi.  Sibil)  bin) 
man  who  earns  a  good  living  [balparn6se]  nonB  bin  (pi.  'bin) 
reader  of  the  Torah  in  synagogue  [balk6yre]  tnip  bin  (pi.  Dtnip  bin) 
kindhearted,  merciful  person  [balrikhmim]  ta'fim  bin  (pi  D'&m  'bin) 
passionate  man  [baitiyvetoik)]  (p'J)nnMH  bin  (pi.  o(i)p'J)mnNh  bin) 
passionate  woman  [baltiyvenitse]  D^'JMTiNJi  bin  (pi.  Din'inilNh  bin) 
practical  person  [baltikhles]  ii'bSh  bin  (pi  ii'bSh  'bin  [baietikhles]) 
penitent;  returnee  to  Judaism  [baltshtive]  nSivnbin  (pi.  rnivn  'bin) 
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4.4.4  Compound  names 

Most  traditional  forenames  are  double-barrelled  It  is  important  to  bear  In 
mind  that  the  second  of  these  is  not  a  ‘middle  name'  or  ‘middle  initial'.  The 
two  names  are  used  together  as  one.  Some  traditional  compound  forenames, 
especially  male  names  deriving  from  names  of  animals,  comprise  the  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  for  the  ‘same'  name,  eg  *U)ls5n  [dovb^r],  5vr  is  the  Hebrew 
for  Yiddish  *11)1  ‘bear*.  Analogously.  [aryeleybl  lit.  ‘lion  lion'. 

[tsvihfrshl  Ut.  ‘deer  deer'  and  [ze(y)w6lfl  lit  'wolf 

wolf'.  The  second  of  the  two  compounded  names  is  stressed  The  individuals 
so  known  formally  would  be  known  to  their  friends  and  relatives  by  the 
diminutives  of  the  second  (Yiddish)  name  alone  -  Vi  ID  (or  l)p*iDl),  bl^b 
(or  Dprr1?).  V«ni)n  (or  upvvn)  and  Snbrn  (or  rpabiin).  a.  §§5.6.1. 
514.2. 5.15.1.2  on  traditional  names 

SAMPLES  OF  MALE  COMPOUND  NAMES 
Arn-Velvl  SmbinispnM 
Hirsha-D6vid  Ynsiwn'n 
Yoshe-Ber  *il):is]W$p 
Moyshe-Kdlmen  pSpsMVh 
Shloyme-Zilmen 

SAMPLES  OF  FEMALE  COMPOUND  NAMES 
Blume-Dishe 

Ehaye-Sore  fnv?fTh 
Mashe-Dvoyre  n*lli*Tsh»{$l3 
Sime-L^ye  n mWjHTO 


5  Noun  Phrases 


5-0  OVERVIEW 

A  noun  phrase  is  a  noun  alone  or  with  its  articles  and/or  adjectives.  Noun 
phrases  occur  in  three  cases  (nominative,  accusative  and  dative)  determined 
by  the  noun  phrase's  relation  to  the  verb  phrase.  It  is  the  articles  and 
adjectives  within  the  noun  phrase  that  regularly  inflect  for  case  and  for 
gender.  With  a  few  easily  defmed  exceptions,  Yiddish  nouns  themselves  do 
not  inflect 


5-1  CASE 

Case  is  the  situation  of  the  noun  phrase  relative  to  the  verb  phrase  Because 
the  singular  noun  itself  does  not  usually  inflect,  its  case  is  evident  from  its 
articles  and  adjectives,  which  do.  While  case  exists  abstractly  across  the 
board,  its  morphological  effects  are  evident  only  in  the  singular  In  the  plural, 
the  definite  article  is  always  ‘■‘T,  and  the  adjective  ending  always  D-, 
irrespective  of  case  or  gender 


5-1.1  Nominative  (subject) 

Nominative  is  the  situation  of  the  noun  phrase  as  subject  of  a  sentence.  The 
noun  phrase  in  nominative  is  not  dominated  by  any  verb  phrase  It  simply 
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exists,  or  Itself  dominates  a  vert>  phrase. 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUN  PHRASES  IN  NOMINATIVE 
The  fellow  is  here  $1  rtt  [Richer]  nna  11)1 
IMweman  is  reading  WlH?  Tlfi  H 
The  house  is  pretty  pv  T'M  nn  pyi 


5.1.2  Accusative  (verbal  object) 

Accusative  is  the  situation  of  the  noun  phrase  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb 


SAMPLES  OF  NOUN  PHRASES  IN  ACCUSATIVE 
I  see  the  fellow  lim  Pin  JUT  yvt 
I'm  photographing  the  woman  "llfl  *1  Tfitftityttyfi  yu 
I'm  repairing  the  house  rffl  PHI  *]'N 


5-1-3  Dative  (prepositional  object) 

Dative  is  the  situation  of  the  noun  phrase  as  the  direct  object  of  any 
preposition  (and  hence,  frequently,  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb). 

SAMPLES  OF  NOUN  PHRASES  IN  DATIVE 
I'm  speaking  to  the  fellow  lira  DDT  tH)  *11)1  -p* 

■pS 

I'm  looking  at  the  house  nn  EDI  Caf]  *pN  pip  yH 

5131  Dative  with  understood  preposition 
A  number  o i  verbs,  most  frequently  with  a  human  object,  impose  dative  upon 
their  noun  phrase,  although  no  preposition  appears  These  are  instances  of 
the  understood  preposition  There  is  no  preposition  to  mediate  between  verb 
phrase  and  noun  phrase,  but  the  action  of  the  verb  nevertheless  does  not 


I'm  running  from  the  girl  *31*13  11)1  IID 
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’strike'  Its  object  directly  or  physically.  The  most  frequent  prepositions  left 
out  and  understood  are  IS  ‘to'  and  ‘for'.  Depending  on  its  use  In  a 
sentence,  one  and  the  same  verb  may  impose  accusative  or  dative  (with 
understood  preposition),  a.  eg.  accusative  a’O’i^B'bBp  H  p'V  “pH 
‘I'm  sending  her  to  California'  vs.  dative  TPIS  B  p'V  y«  I  m 
sending  her  a  letter'  (understood  preposition  IS);  accusative  yo  ‘Find 
me!'  vs.  dative  ‘lDD'S  B  TD  ^BBJ  ‘Find  me  a  room'  (understood 
preposition  bBfi)  On  accusative  and  dative  pronouns  §§  6.1.2  -  6.1. 3. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  DATIVE  WITH  UNDERSTOOD  PREPOSITION 


I  'll  tell  the  woman  what  I  know  D^Ti 


una  am  asir  ya 
y«  bijin  »ni  ‘iB't  pt  ban  y« 


VERBS  THAT  MAT  IMPOSE  DATIVE  WITHOUT  A  PREPOSITION 
believe  (somebody)  [gl6ybm]  p"bj 
give  (something  to  somebody)  [g6bm]  p»J 
tell;  recount  (to  somebody)  ^b^sian 
show  (to  somebody)  p'sn 
say;  tell 

telephone  p'J^aabau 
hint;  allude  pY  [merlmaz]  Tmn 
answer;  reply  (to  somebody)  paatJJB 
send  (to  somebody)  psV 
write  (to  somebody)  [shrSybm]  pm* 

5.1. 3.2  pana  and  pnab 

p*tB  ‘ask  (a  question)'  and  pj*iab  ‘teach'  (->  §7.321)  may  take 
accusative,  eg.  PT  >B*iB  ‘Ask  her  (familiar)!'  and  PT  DJ*iab  ‘Teach  her 
(formal)!'.  Both  may  be  replaced  by  alternate  forms  with  prepositions  (that 
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naturally  impose  dative)  -  pinfi  [ba]  “ask  (of)'  and  O’f]  'teach', 

eg.  !TN  r*n  iinfi  [baj  Ask  (familiar)  her!'  and  !TK  b'b  *nxh  ‘Teach 
(formal)  her!'. 


5  2  INDEFINITE  ARTICLES 

The  indefinite  article,  ‘a(n)J,  which  precedes  the  noun,  is  always  singular.  It 
is  H  with  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant.  with  nouns  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  hence  DJfcpa  H  ‘a  question'  vs.  |fc!  ‘an  answer*.  The 

indefinite  article  does  not  inflect  for  case  or  gender. 


5  3  SINGULAR  DEFINITE  ARTICLES 

The  singular  definite  article  inflects  for  the  gender  (-^  §4.1)  and  case 
(->§5  0  of  its  noun. 


5  31  Singular  definite  articles  in  nominative 

The  singular  definite  article  ‘the'  has  the  following  forms  in  nominative. 


masculine: 

*un 

feminine: 

n 

neutral. 

oijn 

SAMPLES  OF  SINGULAR  DEFINITE  ARTICLES  IN  NOMINATIVE 
The  student  (m.)  is  here  N“T  T'N  ttJini&D  TJQ 


The  student  (f  .)  is  here  ^  T'N  [stnd4ntke]  lipOJiniPD  n 

me  house  is  pretty  y"P  rw  Hi 
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5-3-2  Singular  definite  articles  in  accusative: 
only  masculine  inflects 

me  masculine  singular  definite  article  inflects  in  accusative  Feminine  and 
neutral  are  identical  with  their  nominative  forms 


masculine:  HH  ->  tun 

feminine: 


neutral: 


SAMPLES  OF  SINGULAR  DEFINITE  ARTICLES  IN  ACCUSATIVE 
I  see  the  student  (m.)  toJDTOD  S4H  1>T 
I  see  the  student  (f.)  DpttJinitoD  n  1)T 
I  9ee  the  house  nn  DMT  DT  ytA 


5-3-3  Singular  definite  articles  in  dative: 
all  three  inflect 


masculine: 

nm 

-> 

tlD*7 

feminine: 

n 

-> 

Tin 

neutral: 

o^n 

tun 

SAMPLES  OF  SINGULAR  DEFINITE  ARTICLES  IN  DATIVE 
I'm  looking  at  the  student  (m  )  UJiniDO  wn  [af]  *pN  pip  yu 


I'm  looking  at  the  student  (f.)  DptUOTltoD  !mi  pip  *]'M 
I'm  looking  at  the  House  rin  mn  *p«  pip 

5  3-3  *  Contractions  of  propositions  with  UDl 

Din,  the  masculine  and  neutral  definite  article  in  dative,  contracts  with  a 
number  of  prepositions  to  form  a  single  word.  These  contracted  forms  are 
acceptable  in  all  styles,  including  the  most  formal. 

Din  *]-!«  [avdem]  ->  p'1N  [afn]  ‘on  /  to  the' 
tun  aiTOJW  ->  yunulM  ‘under  the' 

Din  aiUPH  ->  pha'K  ‘over  the' 
bin  ->  DDJ'W  ‘in  the' 
tun  ->  DUJg  ‘without  the' 
tun  *a  [badem]  D^a  [bam]  ‘at  the'  (->  §151) 
tun  Y*a  ->  in  (N.E.var  bra)  ‘until  the' 
tun  [du(r)kh]  “pH  ->  pan  [du(r)khn] ‘through  the' 
tim  tPlb  ->  ItD'lb  according  to  the' 
bin  b'D  paj  ‘with  the' 

Din  -|$J  [noghdem]  ->  l5$J  ‘after  the' 

Din  -lgD  ->  pMD  ‘before  /  for  the' 

Din  pS  ->  DDJID  ‘from  /of  the' 

Din  a%Vut  ->  p'Sia  [tsulibm]  ‘because  of  the' 

Din  1*  ->  D12t  ‘to  the' 

5.3.3.2  Propositions  without  definite  articlos 

The  masculine  and  neutral  definite  articles  may  be  omitted  with  the 
prepositions  pi  ‘in;  to',  |lfl  ‘from'  and  pl)V  Debm]  ‘near',  if  no  adjective 
intervenes  between  the  preposition  and  the  noun  that  is  its  object  The 
feminine  definite  article  is  usually  retained,  e  g.  h'aJNtiO  am  Debm]  phV 


ai 


'near  the  station'  but  it  too  may  be  omitted  with  DM)  ('1)  'street'  and  ('*?) 
tibtto*  'city'. 

SAMPLES  OF  I'M,  *|1b  AND  pi)1?  WITHOUT  DEFINITE  ARTICLES 
Let's  meet  in  the  building  (-  [binyen]  IDT)  "pJi  I'M  pint)  "pT  Tto^1? 
It's  not  far  from  the  house  (-  m  DN*7)  T'lM  JIB  D*,n  D'J  T'M‘D 
It's  wet  in  the  street  (-  DM)  '*!)  Dg)  T'M  DM)  j'M 


3.4  PLURAL  DEFINITE  ARTICLES 

The  plural  definite  article  is  always  'T 

SAMPLES  OF  PLURAL  DEFINITE  ARTICLES 
I  see  the  students  (m.)  pJini&D  1>Y  *|'M 
The  students  (f.)  are  here  M*T  pj*Y  DDpWinitoD  n 
I'm  looking  at  the  houses  IDY*!!  n  *|'1M  pip  yu 


5  3  SINGULAR  ADJECTIVES 

Singular  adjectives  inflect  for  the  case  and  gender  of  the  noun  they  modify 
They  are  unaffected  by  articles,  except  for  the  neutral  indefinite  which  loses 
its  inflection  when  used  with  an  indefinite  article  in  nominative  and 
accusative.  It  optionally  loses  its  inflection  in  dative. 


5.5-1  Singular  adjectives  in  nominative 

Endings  are  'll)-  in  masculine  and  D-  in  feminine  and  neutral  definite  There 
is  no  ending  in  neutral  indefinite.  Model  adjective  is  til)  'good'.  Definite  and 
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indefinite  articles  are  supplied  to  illustrate  agreement. 


masculine  definite: 

Tiltil)  Tin 

masculine  indefinite: 

:mtii)  b 

feminine  definite: 

))tii)  n 

feminine  indefinite: 

Util)  N 

neutral  definite: 

Util)  DNT 

neutral  indefinite: 

til)  N 

SAMPLES  OF  SINGULAR  ADJECTIVES  IN  NOMINATIVE 

masculine 

The  good  student  (m  .)  is  here  $CT  T'N  tiJinitiD  TlJtil)  Tin 
A  good  student  Cm.)  is  here  NT  T'N  to)HTltiO  TBtil)  N 

feminine 

The  good  student  (f .)  is  here  IJT  Y'N  UpWOTWO  Util)  n 
A  good  student  (f .)  is  here  NT  Y'N  DptiJDTltiO  titol)  N 

neutral 

The  good  house  is  pretty  Y'N  Wi  Util)  DNT 
A  good  house  is  pretty  Y'N  Wfl  til)  N 


5.5.2  Singular  adjectives  in  accusative: 
only  masculine  inflects 

The  masculine  ending,  -Tl),  inflects  to  y.  Feminine  and  neutral  remain 
uninflected  Model  adjective  is  til)  'good'.  Definite  and  indefinite  articles 
are  supplied  to  illustrate  agreement. 


masculine  definite: 

n>tni  mn 

nna  pm 

masculine  indefinite 

rmpii  b 

B 

feminine  definite: 

dpii  n 

feminine  indefinite. 

JJP11  N 

neutral  definite. 

DPI)  op 

neutral  indefinite: 

DU  N 

SAMPLES  OF  SINGULAR  ADJECTIVES  IN  ACCUSATIVE 

masculine 

I  see  the  good  student  (m.)  W1H1P0  JtM  mn  1)Y  y* 

I  see  a  good  student  (m.)  tiJlHIPD  pU  H  DY  *]'M 

feminine 

I  see  the  good  student  a.)  DpttJinittD  gttti  n  lit  yH 

I  see  a  good  student  (f.)  DpWinitiO  libtt  g  1>Y  yu 

neutral 

I  see  the  good  house  Y'in  PD11  5p  DY 
I  see  a  good  house  Y'in  toll  N  1)Y  yn 


3.3.3  Singular  adjectives  in  dative: 
all  three  inflect 

All  three  genders  inflect,  but  inflection  is  optional  for  the  neutral  indefinite. 
Model  adjective  is  oil  ‘good'.  Definite  and  indefinite  articles  are  supplied  to 
illustrate  agreement. 


masculine  definite:  T1HD11  Tin  ->  Pin 

masculine  indefinite:  TPPll  N  |P11  B 
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feminine  definite: 

1)1313  !1 

•» 

11)1312  Ml 

feminine  indefinite: 

jmu  g 

11)1312  N 

neutral  definite: 

1)1312  DN1 

-> 

p!2  Ml 

neutral  indefinite: 

1312  N 

(p12  N) 

SAMPLES  OF  SINGULAR  ADJECTIVES  IN  DATIVE 

masculine 

I'm  looking  at  the  good  student  (m  )  tiJDYltiD  pl2  GDI  [af]  «p1M  pip  *p* 
I'm  looking  at  a  good  student  (m.)  tOlHIDO  p12  N  «p«  pip  p* 

feminine 

I'm  looking  at  the  good  student  U.)  DptiJiniW)  Thtill  11)1  *p1M  pip 
I'm  looking  at  a  good  student  (f  .)  Dpt321>11l3D  TJJtUi  N  «p1»  pip  ~\'H 

neutral 

I'm  looking  at  the  good  house  rin  p12  Ml  *p1N  pip  yvt 
I'm  looking  at  a  good  house  n,1  qjtili  N  *plM  pip 


3.5.4  Variants  of  inflected  adjective  ending  1~ 

The  masculine  and  neutral  adjective  ending  1-  has  several  variants, 
depending  on  how  the  adjective  stem  ends.  Following  H  or  a  stressed  vowel 
or  diphthong,  it  is  p-  (eg.  UD1B11  ‘warm*  ->  pDDlBll,  'iVa  blue'  -> 
p'lbh)  Following  J  it  is  OD-  (eg.  pc’  ‘beautiful'  ->  M-i"*)-  The 
adjective  i!J  ‘new'  anomalously  takes  UD-,  hence  ON'?.].  Note  that  1-  is 
retained  in  inflected  adjective  endings  following  22-  and  pJ-.  a.  §2.2.9. 


5  5  5  Inflected  adjectives  in  letter  formulas 

The  three  alternative  salutations  are  inflecting  adjectives  They  are  1D11)’?t3 


05 


(lit  'dear')  and  IlD'S  (lit.  'beloved')  for  friendly  letters,  and  IlDlvn 
[khoshever]  (lit  'esteemed;  respected')  for  more  formal  letters.  The  most 
common  is  The  *1D-  ending  is  used  for  masculine,  the  D-  ending  for 

feminine  and  plural.  Preposition  ti'h  'with'  usually  launches  the  closing 
greeting,  eg.  tt'fi  ‘with  friendship'.  Any  adjectives  in  the 

closing  greeting  inflect  as  usual,  eg.  pm  lDliSwiB  tt'ft  ‘with  kind  (lit 
'friendly')  regards',  and  its  singular  counterpart  om  j5vVtf9"ti  b'h 
Possessive  pronouns  (->  §6.2.1. 1)  are  used  for  signing  off  -  p*l  ‘Your 
(familiar)'  and  ‘your  (formal)'.  On  dating  letters  §15-3-4. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVAL  SALUTATIONS 
Dear  Debbie  'nm  inrti 
Dear  Alex  Dpl^g  IDUTSt) 

Dear  Colleagues  pubtyp  D*UT5tJ 
Dear  Editor  *lNbptnin  U&Wn 


5  6  PLURAL  ADJECTIVES 

The  plural  adjective  ending  is  D-  in  ail  cases  and  genders 


SAMPLES  OF  PLURAL  ADJECTIVES 

I'm  looking  at  the  good  students  (m )  pJinibD  Jpti  *1  *pN  py  *pM 
The  good  students  (f .)  are  here  pus T  ODpWinibtJ  JJUU  '“I 

I  see  the  good  houses  ‘lDY*?!  IJbia  *1  DY  -pN 


5-7  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES 

Predicate  adjectives  describe  their  noun  from  a  greater  distance  than  the 
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more  frequently  used  attributive  adjectives.  They  follow  r«  ‘is*  and  pye T 
‘are*  or  other  verbs  of  being  (eg.  psba  'remain',  pw  'stand').  They 
occur  only  in  nominative. 


5.7.1  Singular  predicate  adjectives  without  an  article 

Singular  predicate  adjectives  without  an  article  are  uninflected.  The  adjective 
stem  appears  on  its  own.  Whether  the  noun  has  a  definite  or  indefinite  article 
does  not  affect  the  predicate  adjective  The  construction  may  be  used  to  mate 
a  general  statement 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVE  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE 
The  table  is  white  0*h  V'to  un 
The  story  is  long  r»  [m£yse]nvDn 
The  house  is  new  T-N  mn  o$n 
A  forest  is  beautiful  (-  Forests  are  beautiful)  yw  T'N  T^Bti  B 


5.7.2  Singular  predicate  adjectives  with  indefinite  article 

Predicate  adjectives  with  the  indefinite  article  agree  with  their  nouns  as 
adjectives  generally  do  (->  §5.5)  except  for  the  neutral  indefinite  which 
attracts  suffix  0-.  They  usually  modify  nouns  that  themselves  have  a  definite 
article.  Repetition  of  that  definite  article  with  the  predicate  adjective  would 
endow  the  construction  with  comparative  force  (->  §5 10.2).  Model  adjective 
is  t)U  'good'.  Indefinite  articles  are  supplied 

masculine:  N 

feminine:  B 

B 


■ 


neutral: 


SAMPLES  OF  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES  WITH  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE 
The  table  is  white  (/ a  white  one)  T£D*H  ft  r«  Tin 

The  story  is  long  (/a  long  one)  JilHlV  B  T'N  .TV1M3  n 

The  house  is  good  (/a  good  one)  fctiU  B  T'N  ri,T  D#T 


5-7.3  Plural  predicate  adjectives 

Plural  predicate  adjectives  may  be  uninflected.  Alternatively,  they  may  have 
the  plural  D-  ending  which  has  the  force  of  English  'ones'  used  to  avoid 
repeating  a  noun.  Plural  predicate  adjectives  tend  to  have  demonstrative 
force  and  the  definite  article  preceding  their  nouns  is  often  best  translated 


'these'  (->  §6.3). 

SAMPLES  OF  PLURAL  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES 

masculine 

The  tables  are  white  D*T1  n 

The  tables  are  white  ones  £0*11  |1)1*Y  pro  n 

feminine 

The  stories  are  long  IJgV  lMSY  [mayses]  hl'PDfi  -T 
The  stories  are  long  ones  lJUg1?  [mayses]  hl'VDO  *r 

neutral 

The  houses  are  new  pjiY  TDrsfi  *T 
The  houses  are  new  ones  £*J  T1)Y*T  "T 


5  d  ADJECTIVES  FOLLOWING  THE  HOOTI 

Adjectives  may  follow  the  noun  with  an  article  intervening  (resulting  in 
repetition  of  the  article).  They  inflect  as  do  normal  attributive  adjectives  (-> 
55-5)-  The  construction  is  particularly  prominent  in  poetry,  folktales  and 


certain  narrative  styles. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  ADJECTIVES  FOLLOWING  THE  NOUN 
An  old  tree  stood  over  here  jlUKtJVW  $1  T'N  ‘lDti’pH  tJ'ia  K 
I  saw  the  old  tree  pVtj  tun  una  mn  yu 


3.0.1  Adjectives  following  the  noon  as  proper  names 

In  East  European  villages,  an  adjective  with  definite  article  describing  a 
person,  with  definite  article,  following  the  name,  was  on  occasion  used  as  a 
name  by  which  an  individual  was  known,  eg.  TOOTl  Ibl  VbN'  'Yosl  the 
redhead',  *7hVt3  11)1  VpJN'sVttlftP  [shmulyankl  der  melamed]  'Shmual- 
Yankl  the  school  teacher'  (from  IftVo  'teacher  in  a  traditional  Yin  [kheyder] 
or  primary  school').  A  number  of  figures  from  ancient  Jewish  history,  mostly 
biblical,  are  known  in  Yiddish  by  their  traditional  Hebrew  names  following 
the  same  pattern,  i.e.  name  plus  descriptive  title,  a.  §§*4.4.4,  5.14.2,  5.15.IJ 
on  traditional  names. 

SAMPLES  OF  TRADITIONAL  NAMES  FROM  ANCIENT  JEWISH  HISTORY 
Adam  (lit  'Adam  the  First')  [odem  hon'shn]  J1VN11  01N 
Abraham  (lit  'Abraham  our  Father')  [avrom  ovinu]  lJ'IN  tfcllhN 
Moses  (lit  'Moses  our  Teacher')  [moyshe  rabeynu]  U'hl  1*h 
Deborah  (lit  'Deborah  the  Prophetess')  [dvoyre  hanevie]  IN'SJI  1  “115*1 
Samson  (lit.  'Samson  the  Strong  Man’)  [shlmshn  hagiber]  ltt'1.1  WW 
David  (lit  'David  the  King')  [dovid  hameytekh]  “jVllil  111 
Solomon  (lit.  'Solomon  the  King')  [shloymameylekh]  "jbhl  Ihbr 
Elijah  (lit  'Elijah  the  Prophet')  [eyliohu  hanovi]  N'5J1  11' 

Isaiah  (lit 'Isaiah  the  Prophet')  [yeshaye  hanovi]  N'5J1  H'DV' 
Jeremiah  (lit  'Jeremiah  the  Prophet')  [yirmiyohu  han6vi]  N'5J1  11'DY 
Esther  (lit  'Esther  the  Queen')  [ester  hamalke]  IsV&l  IhON 


Haman  (lit.  'Hainan  the  Evil  Man')  [Udman  hordshe]  Dtnn  p.T 
Judah  the  Maccabee  [yeh&de  hamakSbi]  'aann  rm.T 
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5  9  ADJECTIVE  QUANTIFIERS 

The  major  adjective  quantifiers  are  Vd'a  £  'a  little;  slightly',  pyi  'quite; 
rather,  pretty'  and  *1D*Y  'very'. 


5-9.1  bb'a  y 

Vd'a  y  'a  little;  slightly'  immediately  precedes  uninflected  predicate 
adjectives.  Before  predicate  adjectives  with  the  indefinite  article,  it  precedes 
the  indefinite  article,  a  §6.4.6  on  partitive  pronoun  bp'a  y 
SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVE  QUANTIFIER  bp-a  y 
The  film  is  slightly  boring  DttU  Vp»a  tt  Y'N  D V'B  *1D*T 
The  film  is  a  slightly  bormg  one  TDmJ  y  Vp*a  N  VU  ttVi  TDT 
His  films  are  slightly  boring  DJ*TO  Vp»a  H  JUIYT  poV'B  D.T5Y 


59.2 

piP 


pfeP 

'quite;  rather;  pretty'  immediately  precedes  attributive  and  predicate 


adjectives.  It  follows  the  indefinite  article. 


SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVE  QUANTIFIER  p«i 
They're  showing  quite  a  boring  film  oV'B  mmu  pm  N  PY^Yl'f) 
The  film  is  quite  bormg  DJTU  pm  Y'N  tlV'B  *1D*T 
The  film  is  quite  a  boring  one  TDJTU  pm  tt  Y'N  qVb  IDT 
His  films  are  quite  boring  DJT1J  pyi  pj*Y  DT5Y 
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5-9-3  HPT 

‘ID-'T  [zeyer  /  zeyr  /  zer]  'very'  immediately  precedes  attributive  and 
predicate  adjectives  When  ID*?  quantifies  an  attributive  adjective  with  the 
indefinite  article,  it  may  precede  or  follow  the  indefinite  article  (N  HPT  = 
*1))**  N).  When  it  quantifies  a  predicate  adjective  with  the  indefinite  article, 
N  is  generally  used. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVE  QUANTIFIER  HPT 
I  saw  the  very  boring  film  tlV'fi  tUM"TU  11PT  tlD*T  awi  y» 

The  fUm  is  very  boring  imu  UTT  V*  Xlb'Z  *im 
His  films  are  very  boring  M*T1J  IITT  JlMjVi  11 

ob'S  wmu  hpt  n  dtyjti'o  =  tjb'si  mmu  n  hpt  wsit'D 

They're  showing  a  very  boring  film 
The  film  is  a  very  boring  one  HUTU  N  HPT  T'N  cb'B  HH 


5.10  COMPARATIVE  ADJECTIVES 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  suffixing  *11)-  to  the  adjective  stem.  Normal 
adjective  endings  are  then  suffixed  to  the  ‘ill-.  Many  comparatives  have 
concomitant  vowel  changes,  frequently  N/N/'l  1)  and  1  \  which  must 

be  learned  with  the  relevant  adjective.  Note  the  special  comparatives  till 
'good'  ->  'better',  t)5ubl>  'bad'  ->  ‘UllTD  'worse'.  There  are  four 

comparative  link  words  corresponding  with  'than'  -  conjunctions  'HI  and 
HH*N  which  leave  the  compared  noun  phrase  that  follows  them  in 
nominative,  and  prepositions  “lNB  and  *|ia  which  place  it  in  dative  (->  §55  3)- 

SAMPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  ADJECTIVES 
1HDTJN  [asakh]*]0  N  *YI  HlDim  T'N 
New  York  is  larger  than  many  other  cities 
(cf.D'IH  'large') 
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uniroVj)  hh  ins  wVp  y*n  nmoim*  otimi*  "7 

The  younger  sister  is  cleverer  than  the  older  one 
(cf.  JJV  'young',  )lbp  ‘clever',  'old') 

Dp'Vh  '1  *Un*M  HU1MP  DlPSNHNbNB  ini>*b  n 

The  expensive  photographs  are  prettier  than  the  cheap  ones 

(cf.  yw  'pretty') 

ViN&Ntna  pjrw  n  is  'ntiis  ‘idb  pN.*i  ppr& 

You  can  have  more  faith  in  a  newer  car 
(cf.  ni  'new') 


5-1 0.1  Comparative  predicate  adjectives 

Comparative  predicate  adjectives  are  formed  by  using  the  definite  article 
after  T'N  'is'  or  pj*T  'are'  (or  another  verb  of  being)  They  inflect  as  subject 
adjectives  generally  (->§5-50.  Comparative  affix  -'ll)-  appears  between  the 
comparative  stem  and  the  appropriate  inflectional  ending. 

SAMPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES 
The  old  table  is  the  nicer  one  HniniW  HPT  T'N  r*t)  HIB^N  HPT 
The  big  city  is  the  more  beautiful  one  lPiDJlir  '*T  T'N  BNBV  DCTH  '*T 
The  new  house  is  the  smaller  one  IpDJDbp  ON*T  T'N  rw  D$p 


5.10.2  Predicate  base  adjectives  with  comparative  force 

Repetition  of  the  definite  article  with  any  predicate  adjective  tends  to  give 
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the  adjective  comparative  force  (in  contrast  to  the  indefinite  article  -> 
§5.7.2).  The  pattern  of  inflection  follows  attributive  adjectives  (->  §5  5.1). 
SAMPLES  OF  PREDICATE  BASE  ADJECTIVES  WITH  COMPARATIVE  FORCE 
The  old  table  is  the  nice  one  nm  T'N  S>'b  ibbSg  un 

The  big  city  is  the  beautiful  one  '1  r«  b$b«>  Wni)  n 

The  new  house  is  the  small  one  JU*bp  0$p  r«  T'in  ir*j  uqp 


5-11  SUPERLATIVE  ADJECTIVES 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  suffixing  bO-  to  the  adjective  stem.  The  usual 
adjective  endings  are  then  suffixed  to  the  bO  sequence.  Superlatives  are 
generally  processed  by  the  same  8  /  $  /  '1  ->  1)  and  1  -)  ,  vowel 
changes  as  their  corresponding  comparatives.  These  vowel  changes  must  be 
learned  along  with  each  of  the  adjectives  affected.  Note  the  special 
superlatives  bU  'good'  ->  -bOM  'best',  bah1?*  'bad'  -b02"M>  [erlcstj 
worst' 

SAMPLES  OF  SUPERLATIVE  ADJECTIVES 

b*bo  *un  tk  pr  nbp'iqpru 

bVhTl  IDT  p  ph  IhbODDH  1OT  TO 

New  Yorkers  still  say  that  the  Empire  State  Building  is  the  tallest  building  in 

the  world 

(cf.  *pi  'tall;  high') 


yn  p  Q4ynkste  m£yse]  ns>un  DfiJUJi)1?  n  to  oqn 
This  is  the  longest  story  in  the  book 
(cf.UB1?  ‘long') 
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p)l)Vgt  "T  ]1B  IDbOV'IN.1  11)1  T'N  ID 
He  is  the  most  foolish  of  them  all 
(cf.  V'INJ  'foolish') 

DBIB  IDJ&rrbfcp  *11)1  IS  pDllg  T'N  "t 
She  went  to  her  most  beloved  aunt 
(cf.  tt'bgl  ‘beloved') 


3.11.1  Superlative  predicate  adjectives 

Superlative  predicate  adjectives  are  formed  by  using  the  definite  article 
after  T'N  'is'  or  'are'.  They  inflect  as  nominative  adjectives  generally 
(->  §55  D  The  superlative  affix  -tiD-  appears  between  the  comparative 
(/superlative)  stem  and  the  appropriate  inflectional  ending.  They  offer  an 
alternative  to  attributive  superlatives. 

SAMPLES  OF  SUPERLATIVE  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES 
The  old  table  is  the  nicest  one  1DOOJDV  1D1  T'N  V'b  IDtoVg  1D1 
The  big  city  is  the  most  beautiful  one  DtJDJDV  '1  T'N  BNtiV  DD'Vtt  '1 
The  new  house  is  the  smallest  one  iJbOJDbp  D{*1  T'N  T'11  D^J  ttyl 


3.11.2  Superlative  intensifier  DDND 

The  superlative  intensifier  DBNO  [same]  'very  (-st)\  immediately  precedes 
the  superlative.  DhgD  does  not  inflect 

SAMPLES  OF  SUPERLATIVE  INTENSIFIER  DfigD 
This  is  your  (familiar)  very  best  idea  ‘lDbODS  DhND  pi  T'N  DN1 

You  have  the  most  beautiful  pictures  1Dlb-:i  DtoWDV  D&NO  '*1  &0N.1  11 
They  are  the  very  greatest  fools  tPJNINJ  DBDD11  DfoND  '1  piDt  "T 
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512  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  ADJECTIVES 


5-12.1  Invariant  adjectives 

Adjectives  formed  by  suffixation  of  'll)-  to  the  names  of  cities  and  towns 
(and  occasionally  countries)  do  not  inflect.  They  retain  the  ID-  ending  in  all 
cases,  numbers  and  genders.  Internal  modifications  of  the  stem  are 
encountered  in  the  names  of  some  culturally  central  cities  In  addition  to 
their  adjectival  use,  they  all  double  as  agentives  denoting  a  person  from  the 
named  place.  As  agentives  they  attract  the  feminizing  suffix  (-^  §§3-2.3, 

4.1.23). 


SAMPLES  OF  INVARIANT  ADJECTIVES 
American  ‘UUNpnimN 
of  /  from  Oxford  ‘lDTlNBDpN 
of  /  from  Warsaw  U1T1W1NY1  (cf.  Warsaw  DngTI) 
of  /from  VilnallMta 


of  /  from  Jerusalem  [yerusholaymer]  ‘lD&'bviT 
(cf.  Jerusalem  [yerusholayim] 
of  /  from  Montreal 
of  /  from  Melbourne  ‘lDJTObllh 
of  /  from  New  York  IDpIN^VJ 
Parisian 

of  /  from  Cracow  “lDTlDpfcpp  (cf.  Cracow  Dptpp) 
of  /  from  Tel  Aviv  [telaviver] 


5-12.2  Adjectives  from  names  of  substances 

Adjectives  derived  from  names  of  traditionally  known  substances  frequently 
attract  suffix  .nil-,  to  which  the  appropriate  adjective  endings  are  further 
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suffixed  Note  that  TblO  'gold' attracts  J-  alone,  hence  -J*rby)  (^  §5.12.3). 

SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVES  FROM  NAMES  OF  SUBSTANCES  WITH  SUFFIX  J1D- 

(of)  iron  (cf.p  'iron') 

(of)  glass  (cf  Ygbl  'glass') 

wooden  -Jlftfal  (cf.f^n  'wood') 

(of)  copper  -JIDSilp  (cf  *ll)Slp  'copper') 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  ADJECTIVES  DERIVED  FROM  NAMES  OF  SUBSTANCES 
I  have  two  wooden  boxes  ‘pVtoODp  vnMiVtl  "YIS  Ityii  -pN 
Don't  break  the  glass  table  V'ti  ED.l'iDTDbl  WH  tt'J  "jjrttttt 


5-12.3  ADJECTIVES  WITH  FIMAL  SYLLABIC  y 


Adjectives  with  a  base  form  ending  in  syllabic  y  (->  §2.2.9)  replace  the 
syllabic  y  with  1)J-  in  inflected  forms  (other  than  predicate  indefinite  with 
ending  D-  §5  7.2),  eg.  base  form  pM  [ofn]  'open'  vs.  masculine  singular 


accusative/dative  tiim)5N  [ofanam],  plural  im)§N  [ofana];  base  form  pbg) 
[goldn]  'golden'  vs.  masculine  singular  accusative/dative  UDJinblO 
[goldanam],  plural  DJinbai  [goldana]. 


5-13  DIMIKUTIVES  OF  ADJECTIVES 

There  are  two  suffixes  by  which  adjectives  are  diminutivized  One  of  these, 
*pb-,  reduces  the  force  of  the  adjective,  and  has  a  number  of  nuances.  The 
second,  pJ'-,  applies  affection  and  sentimentality.  Unlike  diminutives  of 
nouns  (-^  §4.3),  diminutives  of  adjectives  do  not  undergo  internal  vowel 
shifts. 
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5.13-1  Adjective  diminutive  In  yh- 

The  adjective  diminutive  in  y)b-  mitigates  the  force  of  the  base  adjective, 
and  is  often  used  to  soften  a  stark  statement  or  mitigate  an  insult  It  derives 
from  tfte  adverb  diminutive  in  y)b-  (->  §10.5).  yh-  usually  occurs  with 
monosyllabic  adjective  stems.  The  diminutivized  adjective  is  pronounced 
slowly  in  falsetto.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  gentle  forward  and  downward 
thrust  of  the  head  and  the  opened  palm  of  one  hand,  with  optional  horizontal 
vibration  of  the  same  hand  and  its  fingers,  and  a  slight  smile.  Cf.  §10.5  on 
diminutives  of  adverbs 

SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVE  DIMINUTIVE  y)b- 
rather  difficult  delicate  *pVu>W  (from  TO*  'difficult') 
somewhat  chilly;  not  very  cold  "pbbbBp  (from  obfip  'cold') 
somewhat  hot  y)b^7]  (from  O^n  'hot') 
somewhat  ugly  [mfoslekh]  (from  own  [mfes]  ‘ugly') 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  ADJECTIVE  DIMINUTIVE 
It's  a  rather  delicate  matter  yjl)  *lD5l)bTOW  B  T'N'D 
It's  a  somewhat  chilly  day  TODbu^Bp  B  r»'D 
It's  a  somewhat  hot  day  tyt)  nOtaro  B  T'N'O 
Her  boyfriend  is  not  exactly  handsome  r«  [khdver]  h5n  T» 


5.13.2  Adjective  diminutive  in  pJ'- 

The  adjective  diminutive  pJ'-,  to  which  normal  adjective  endings  are 
suffixed,  marks  warmth,  affection  and  sentimentality.  Its  usage  parallels  the 
second  diminutive  of  nouns  in  D^D-  (->  §4. 35)  The  adjective  tt^B  'old', 
which  is  often  personified  to  refer  informally  and  affectionately  to  an  elderly 
person,  takes  Vti'-,  e  g.  bhlp  *lDpVt)'t>17B  TO  'The  old  chap  is  coming'. 
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SAMPLES  OF  ADJECTIVE  DIMINUTIVES  IN  pj'- 
wtiite  (from  ‘white') 

little  pJ'J-'bp  (from  pVp  ‘little*) 
beautiful  (from  y'V  ‘beautiful') 


5-14  NOUNS  THAT  INFLECT  FOR  CASE 

A  minority  of  nouns,  nearly  all  of  them  referring  to  people,  may  inflect  for 
one  or  both  of  the  objective  cases.  They  attract  inflectional  ending  y  (jl)- 
following  n,  J,  a  stressed  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  the  sequences  iJ,  pj  or 
consonant  plus  V).  They  fall  into  two  categories:  intimate  nouns  and  proper 
names.  Personal  pronouns  inflect  internally  rather  than  by  suffixation  (-> 
§§6.1.2  -6.1. 3). 


5-14.1  Intimate  nouns 

The  intimate  nouns  are  from  family  and  traditional  life 


5-14.1.1  Masculine  intimate  nouns 

Masculine  intimate  nouns  are  inflected  in  both  accusative  and  dative  Note 
that  inflection  for  Y*  and  tPbJDb  is  optional. 


h&Bta  ‘father*  -> 
in*Y  ‘grandfather*  ->  pn 
T*  Jew;  fellow,  guy'  (->  p") 
tPUJDh  ‘person;  fellow,  human'  (->  pbJDh) 

'IT  [r4be]  ‘  (traditional )  school  teacher;  Chassldic  rebbe'  ->  j'lT  [r4bm] 
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SAMPLES  OF  INFLECTED  MASCULINE  INTIMATE  NOUNS 
Lloyd  George  knows  my  father  pgb  Din  pp  VTYi^vn  Tib 
I'm  speaking  with  grandfather  p'b  Tin  “p 

Did  you  see  that  fellow?  ?VttJM  wn  pth)  tob^n 
Have  you  been  to  see  the  rebbe?  [bam  r6bm]  ?p*i  Qv,l  pill))  bOO 

3.14.1.2  Feminine  intimate  noons 

Feminine  intimate  nouns  are  inflected  in  dative.  They  optionally  inflect  in 
accusative.  Inflection  of  DIJV)  is  optional  even  in  dative. 


Mgb  'mother'  ->  }MNI) 
mtp  grandmother'  J10$0  [bobm] 
MV]  'aunt'  (->  pi)V)) 


SAMPLES  OF  INFLECTED  FEMININE  INTIMATE  NOUNS 
Are  you  going  to  (see)  mother?  ?pi)gl)  *UH  124  bD") 

Have  you  heard  from  grandmother?  ?W3tyl  *11 n  p  D1MD)  bb^n 
I'm  writing  to  my  aunt  1MV)  *ll)*T  1**1*  *p 


5.14.1-3  Neutral  intimate  pNn 

The  one  surviving  neutral  inflecting  noun  is  ptO  'heart'  which  inflects  to 
■pngn  in  dative.  Inflection  signals  that  pgn  is  being  used  in  its  metaphoric 
sense,  eg.  piNM  p  ‘at  heart',  p*lN n  D124  piUM  *p  'take  to  heart' 
pijjn  [afn]  plN  TDTIV  'depressed'  (lit  'heavy  on  the  heart'),  *pti&  N 
p*W<n  p  'devastating  shock;  blow  to  the  ego'  (lit  'stab  in  the  heart').  The 
absence  of  inflection  in  dative  signals  that  'heart'  is  being  used  in  a  more 
strictly  physical  sense,  eg.  pNn  p  ]1D  t)*l*S  blD'2lND  TM  'The 

patient  is  suffering  heart  pain*. 
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5-14.2  Proper  names 

A  single  proper  name,  whether  forename  or  surname,  may  inflect  for  either 
objective  case.  Where  both  names  are  used,  only  the  surname  inflects.  IPVft 
[meshfekh]  ‘Messiah'  is  a  proper  name  In  Yiddish  and  therefore  inflects  to 
jn'Wi  [meshfekhn].  Analogously,  biblical  names  comprising  name  plus 
descriptive  title  (->  §5.6.1)  are  treated  as  single  names  and  it  is  therefore 
the  descriptive  title  that  inflects,  eg.  N'njn  in-ba  [eyli6hu  han6vi]  ‘Elijah 
the  Prophet'  ->  IfpVlt  [eyli6hu  han6vin]  a.  §§4.4.4.  5.15.1.2  on 

traditional  Yiddish  names. 

SAMPLES  OF  INFLECTIONS  OF  PROPER  NAMES 

V*U»  B&l  (m.)  ->  pVua  [t>4rlen] 

Am*  Tiyhale  (f.)  ->  yarn's*  [tfybatoB] 
nt*1?  L4ye  a.)  ->  [i4yon] 
fh p  K4lmen  (m.)  ->  pxAp  [k&menen] 

VtJ'TiypD^h  M4skovitsh  ->  ptj'T^pDIjjn  [m6skovitshn] 

I'an  nnW  Shl4ymd  Rtibin  ->  hhbv  [shl6yme  nbinen] 

5-14.2.1  Optionality  scale 

The  degree  of  optionality  in  the  inflection  of  proper  names  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  familiarity  of  the  name  in  the  language.  Traditional  names 
are  most  frequently  inflected,  well  known  modern  names  often  inflected,  and 
strange  sounding  foreign  names  (in  the  subjective  view  of  the  speaker  or 
writer)  only  rarely  inflected.  Inflection  is  consciously  avoided  where 
confusion  could  result  as  to  whether  the  name  itself  does  or  does  not  end  in 
[n]  Thus  the  Japanese  name  Tokiko  might  at  first  not  be  inflected  (to  ensure 
that  the  hearer  or  reader  does  not  mistakenly  infer  that  the  name  is 
Tokikon'),  but  upon  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  name,  the  rate  of 
inflection  could  increase  proportionately.  Use  of  inflection  with  names  not 
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rooted  in  the  language  is  encountered  in  formal  styles  as  a 
'super  gramma  heal'  feature,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  pedantic  one.  In 
informal  styles,  inflection  of  non -traditional  names  may  be  used  for 
humorous  effect 

SAMPLES  OF  INFLECTIONS  OF  NON-TRADITIONAL  PROPER  NAMES 
*11)1  p«Vti  ‘Chuck  Berry'  ->  pW  pNVP 
vrngvn  'Uoyd  George'  ->  JVTUNim  TlV 
]*1«J  'Nadine'  ->  ^.TlgJ 
|NDp'J  'Nixon'  }l)JN0p*J 


5-15  POSSESS  IVES 

Possession  by  humans  is  marked  by  suffixation  of  the  possessive  ending  -D. 
Possession  by  nonhumans  (institutions,  abstract  notions,  etc.)  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  preposition  pfi. 


3.13.I  Human  possessors 

Possession  by  humans  is  marked  by  suffixation  of  0-  (usually  pronounced 
between  [s]  and  [z]),  to  the  possessor's  name  (or  an  agentive  noun)  eg. 
Vw  ObSmiDh  'Mendele's  style'.  If  the  possessor  has  a  definite  article, 
the  article  is  inflected  for  dative  (->  §5-1.3),  ♦€  IDOOgO  filDDPVlirsfi  Pin 
‘the  fireman's  daughter',  11)13*2  M*11)11)b  11)1  'the  teacher's  (f.)  room', 
l)p2N2  D1J*p  Pin  ‘the  child's  toy'.  The  understood  preposition  is 
denoting  relation  to  the  possesor.  If  the  name  or  agentive  ends  in  one  of  the 
sibilants  T,  P,  2,  »,  the  suffix  is  Dl)-,  eg.  btPfi  5P2'PN1^n ‘Horowite's  hat', 
01)118  OPONIP^NO  PD1  'the  boss's  address'.  The  older  usage  of  an 
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apostrophe  before  possessive  D  is  still  encountered. 

5-15-1-1  Intimate  nouns  as  human  possessors 

Possessives  of  the  masculine  intimate  nouns  DDBD.  1>T*Y,  T\  PDJDD  and 
(->§5 14.1.1)  are  formed  by  adding  possessive  D  to  the  inflected  form 
of  each  (pBD.  p*T,  p*.  pblM  and  pn).  The  resulting  possessives  are 
BjbBb  Din,  Din,  cjt"  Din,  ejvdjdd  Din  and  fii*m  Din 

[r6bnz]. 

5-15-1-2  Possessives  as  proper  names 

In  traditional  Yiddish -speaking  communities,  people  are  often  known  by  their 
forenames  followed  by  the  possessive  of  one  of  their  parents'  forenames. 
Alternatively,  the  possessive  of  the  agentive  of  a  parent's  profession  may  be 
used  The  construction,  which  has  the  force  of  'son  of'  and  ‘daughter  of',  is 
well  represented  in  Yiddish  literature,  both  as  pen  names  of  authors  and  in 
names  of  major  works.  Cf.  §§4  4  4.  561.  5 14.2  on  traditional  names 
SAMPLES  OF  POSSESSIVES  FORMING  PROPER  NAMES 
(from  DhiVsih)  D'hDVBD  pn*' 

Yftskhok  Bash4vis  'Isaac  son  of  Bath-Sheba' 

(Isaac  Bashevis  Singer) 

wm  Din  'tna  Vtign 

Moti  Peyse-dem-khazns  (‘Moti  son  of  the  Cantor  Peyse') 

(name  of  book  by  Sholem  Aleichem) 

d mn  r uAv 

Shloyma  Reb  Khayims  (‘Solomon  son  of  Chaim') 

(name  of  book  by  Mendele  Moykher  Sforim) 
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5-15-2  lfonhuman  possessors 

Possession  by  nontiumans  is  generally  marked  by  explicit  use  of  the 
preposition  ‘of*,  eg.  l>'SBrJBn$  Tin  Tinna  Tin  ‘the  founder 
of  the  organization',  tiljlbV  TlTOpBTJp  Tin  ‘the  city's  character'. 


6  Pronouns 


6.0  OVERVIEW 

There  are  four  types  of  pronouns  -  personal,  possessive,  demonstrative  and 
partitive. 


6.1  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

Personal  pronouns  replace  a  specifically  named  or  understood  person  or 
thing.  There  are  seven  singular  and  three  plural  personal  pronouns  Most 
pronouns  inflect  for  accusative  and  for  dative.  For  samples  of  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns  §§  7.5 1 -7.5.2,  7.6.1 .1-7  6.1 .2,  7.7.1 -7.7.2,  7.9.1 -7.9.2. 


6.1.1  Pronouns  in  nominative 

6.1. 1.1  Singular 

I 

you  (familiar)  H 
you  (formal)  TN 
he  ID 
she  'T 

people,  one;  we  Ufa  \  \  ‘ft 

it  1)6  \  01)  \  ‘0 
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6.1. 1.2  Plural 

we  YD 
you  YK 
they  "T 


6.1 .2  Pronouns  in  accusative 


6.1 .2.1  Singular 

me  ^pf) 

you  (familiar)  “p*! 
you  (formal) 
him  [em]  O'K 
her  'T 


6.1.2. 2  Plural 

us  rout 

you 
them  "T 


6.1.3  Pronouns  in  dative 

DO  V  01)  \  '0  ‘it' do  not  occur  in  dative. 

6.I.31  Singular 

me  TO 

you  (familiar)  Y*r 
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you  (formal) 
him  [em]  to'N 
her  TN 


6.1.3  2  Plural 

us  mw 
you  "pN 
them  *T 


6.1.4  Single  objective  case  in  dialectal  usage 

Minority  usage,  based  upon  Northeastern  Yiddish,  uses  the  dative  forms  for 
both  accusative  and  dative  of  the  singular  personal  pronouns.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  plural  paradigms  are  universally  identical  for  both  accusative 
and  dative,  this  usage  results  in  a  single  objective  case  for  all  personal 
pronouns.  Use  of  the  unified  objective  case,  as  follows,  may  be  encountered  in 
the  literary  language. 

me  Tfi 
you  (familiar) 
you  (formal) 
him  [em]  fi'N 
her  *1'N 


6.1.5  Morphology  of  the  third  person  Indefinite  pronoun 

The  third  person  human  indefinite  may  occur  in  any  of  three  forms  before 
the  verb  —  'n  (most  frequent  in  Yiddish  literature  and  in  contemporary 
written  Yiddish)  [men]  (most  frequent  in  journalistic  style)  or  l>n  [me] 
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(the  favourite  of  speakers  and  writers  hailing  from  Southeastern  Yiddish 
speech  territory).  After  the  verb,  only  ]Dh  occurs.  The  same  pattern  is  also 
followed  t>y  the  third  person  nonhuman  indefinite.  It  may  occur  In  any  of 
three  forms  before  the  verb  —  ‘0,  or  [es]  or  DO  [sol  with  usage 
distribution  paralleling  that  of  %  11)0  and  1)0,  respectively  After  the  verb, 
only  or  occurs. 


6.1.6  Semantic  features  of  personal  pronouns 

6.1. 6.1  H  (T*T  /  TT)  and  YM  <*]*») 

The  second  person  singular  Vr  forms  are  traditionally  used  with  intimate 
friends  and  small  children  The  technically  'plural'  YN  (cf.  French  vous. 
German  S/e)  is  used  as  a  singular  with  persons  with  whom  one  has  a  more 
formal  relationship  In  Eastern  Europe,  a  child  would  often  address  his  or  her 
own  grandparent  with  YN;  a  girl  and  boy  in  love  would  be  taking  a  daring 
step  by  switching  to  n  before  marriage.  The  division  between  n  and  YN 
continues  to  depend  on  a  number  of  social  variables  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
that  except  in  the  most  traditional  communities,  n  has  steadily  encroached 
upon  the  semantic  territory  of  TM  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  This  is 
most  marked  in  the  English-speaking  world  and  in  Israel,  where  the 
coterritorial  English  and  Hebrew  lack  the  distinction,  but  the  trend  is  evident 
among  younger  speakers  even  in  Paris  and  Montreal,  where  the  distinction  is 
supported  by  the  coterritorial  French  The  major  factor  in  the  degree  to 
which  n  and  YN  are  distinguished  by  younger  people  today  seems  to  be  the 
level  of  'traditionalness'  of  a  speech  community  or  circle.  Among  younger 
Yiddish  speakers  born  and  raised  in  the  West,  it  has  become  customary  in 
recent  years  to  ask  permission  upon  first  acquaintance  to  dispense  with  YN 
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and  to  proceed  straight  onward  to  1*1.  It,  is,  however,  important  to  use  TN 
with  adult  members  of  traditional  communities  as  well  as  with  older 
generation  East-European-born  speakers  of  all  cultural  persuasions 

6  1.6.2  Use  of  ‘ft 

‘ft  (/  pft  /  Dft)  is  widely  used  in  Yiddish  where  English  uses  ‘we',  ‘people 
(in  general)',  ‘one',  'you'.  It  frequently  occurs  where  English  uses  a  passive. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  ‘ft 
We've  already  been  there  pTNT  p*  TN'ft 

People  say  so  'VrN  01NT‘ft 

What  do  people  say  about  it?  ?01>T  |)1)TI  pn  [vozzokt]  01NT  DNTi 
One  can't  say  for  certain  [avzikher]  TDO'T  *pN  pNY  ft'J  pp‘ft 
The  truth  is  not  known  tt'J  pft  D"YI  [ernes]  jiftN  WH 
You're  not  allowed  in  there  pTNT  pjJSTN  TNb‘ft 

6.1. 6.3  Use  of  ‘0 

‘0  (/  DU  /  1)0)  may  serve  to  provide  a  grammatically  necessary  subject  in  a 
sentence  with  no  'real'  subject  It  may  also  occur  where  Yiddish  requires  a 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  to  meet  the  inflected -verb-second  rule 
(->§14.1).  It  prefixes  the  predicatives  NT  T'N  ‘there  is'  and  NT  pr?Y 
‘there  are'  (->  §14  6). 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USB  OF  ‘0 
It  could  be  /  Maybe  pt  pp‘0 
Maybe  not  U'J  Tg  pt  pp‘0 
It's  raining  in  London  pTJNb  |'N  pin  N  [2geytJ 
Father  is  coming  DtiNO  Tin  tiftlp‘0 
An  apple  tree  is  growing  in  the  garden  pTN)  |'N  n'lnSai)  p  ODpNTl'D 
It's  fine  /  Things  are  good  [sigut]  Oil  Y'N‘0 
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6.2  POSSESSIVE  PROHOUHS 

Possessive  pronouns  occur  both  before  and  alter  the  noun.  Where  possession 
is  clear  from  context,  the  definite  article  is  generally  used  instead  of  a 
possessive  pronoun  (->  §15-13). 


6.2.1  Preceding  the  possessed  noun 

Possessive  pronouns  preceding  the  possessed  noun  inflect  for  the  number  of 
the  possessor  and  the  number  of  the  possession.  The  gender  of  the  possessor 
is  evident  only  in  the  third  person  singular  where  there  are  separate 
pronouns  -  pr  *his'  vs.  TN  ‘her*.  Possessive  pronouns  preceding  the 
possessed  noun  also  inflect  for  gender  when  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  a 
special  construction  (->  §6.2. 1.5). 

6.2. 1.1  Singular  possessor  with  singular  possession 

my  pu 

your  (familiar)  p*T 
your  (formal) 
his  pr 
her 

6. 2.1.2  Singular  possessor  with  plural  possessions 

my 

your  (familiar) 
your  (formal) 
his 

her  1)TN 
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6.2.1. 3  Plural  possessors  with  singular  possession 

our  WU1M 
your  mrstt 
their  *urt 

6.2.1 .4  Plural  possessors  wltn  plural  possessions 

our  JHilTUlM 
your  JTWW 
their  m^T 

6.2. 1.5  The  possessive -indefinite  construction 

Possessive  pronouns  preceding  the  possessed  noun  inflect  for  gender  and 
case  when  the  indefinite  article  occurs  with  the  noun  The  construction  has 
the  force  of  'a  —  of  mine/yours  etc/.  It  is  most  frequent  with  nouns 
designating  humans. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE-INDEFINITE  CONSTRUCTION 
tij? n  tiirip  hhjdS  fct  nwsu 
An  uncle  of  mine  is  coming  today 

MMJ  ‘liH  *p«  ttftlp  Dhlh  N 

An  aunt  of  mine  is  coming  this  evening 

n  |U)rww  dt  yn 

1  see  an  acquaintance  (m  )  of  ours 


6.2.2  Following  the  possessed  noun 

Possessive  pronouns  following  the  possessed  noun  may  be  synonymous  with 
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the  simpler  forms  preceding  the  noun.  Used  with  the  definite  article,  the 
construction  may  have  demonstrative  force  (->  §6.3).  Possessive  pronouns 
following  the  noun  inflect  for  everything  -  number  of  the  possessor  and  the 
possession,  gender  of  the  possessor  and  the  possession,  and  case  The  arrow 
(-»  marks  the  regular  changes  for  both  accusative  and  dative  (AD)  or,  where 
applicable,  for  dative  (D)  only.  Sample  nouns  are  UTPV  (UTT)  'umbrella'. 
p*T)  ‘thing'  and  VX\  (0$*T)  ‘house'. 

6  2. 2.1  First  person  possessor  with  single  possession 

tunv*  nn  (ad)  Bl»*»  tun**  Bin 

lW'Sh  "|BT  H  ->  (D)  31WSIJ  *]BT  nin 

rin  ->  (d)  Bitfsn  rin  Bin 

6. 2. 2. 2  Familiar  second  person  possessor  with  single 

possession 

BJTWUa  ->  (AD)  tl&W  BiH 

-j«T  ->  (D)  TDJ-1  -JBT  Tin 

rvt  wn  ->  a»  0DJ'?fcT  rm  pm 

6  2. 2. 3  Formal  second  person  possessor  with  single 

possession 

Timirsa  BBT*  5P1  ->  (AD)  yUKSH  DDYV  Bin 

JP***  n  ->  (D)  ‘JBT  nm 

oii^m  m  dni  ->  a»  ru»»  m  pm 

6.2. 2.4  Third  person  masculine  possessor  with  single 

possession 

Tin  ->  (AD)  B JUBTWJYV  B^l 


Ill 

AMT  “]»T  !!->©)  TftMY  -p  Tin 
fiMt  t*ia  Dgr  ->  (d>  ddmy  na  Din 

6.2  2.5  Third  person  feminine  possessor  with  single 
possession 

T£TH  tJDT'V  3m  ->  (AD)  p'N  DDT'W  Dm 
m'»  *p  n  ->  (D)  3fiT»  *p  Tm 
bt'n  na  d«t  ->  (D)  p'N  rin  Din 

6.2.2. 6  Singular  possessor  with  plural  possessions 

Amutdtwi  \  p«Y  \  own'*  a 

AMT  THY^T  \  pNT  \  DM)T'»  a 

jnmtt  tdywi  \  ]5hy  \  oaurv  n 

AMY  TDYTT  \  pNY  \  DM1W  n 
m'«  TDYTT  \  ]5gY  \  DDDT-r  n 

6. 2. 2.7  First  person  possessors  with  single  possession 
linim-llN  DDT'«>  lin  ->  (AD)  pDYTJW  DDTTF  DAI 

ATOTTJ1M  "|NY  n  ->  (D)  TA*1DYT.31N  *p  TA2 
btdytjin  na  091  ->  (d)  nurriw  T'in  dai 

6.2.2. 6  Second  person  possessors  with  single  possession 

nini^M  hut*  Tin  ->  (ad)  pma  om%?  Din 
ATimm  *p  n  ->  (D)  tatd-n  -p  Tin 
0T1MW  Y'in  D£T  ->  (D)  plMM  YTfl  Din 


6.2. 2. 9  Third  person  possessors  with  singular  possession 

TAT1MY  DAW  Tm  ->  (AD)  pA*Y  DAW  DDT 


1IZ 


mirt  n  ->  a»  ypw*  njn 
nn  091  ->  (D)  vuw  rm  sun 

6.2.2.10  Possessors  with  plural  possessions 

jnmjw  ‘iDT'sn  \  pNY  \  oiarv?  n 

JHD^M  Wan  \  pHT  \  0IM1TV  M 

jnirr  *nn*n  \  pat  \  Min*»  n 


6.3  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS 

6.3.I  'this' 

Demonstrative  'this'  may  be  expressed  by  phonetic  stress  alone,  in  which 
case  it  is  implicit  in  written  texts,  or  explicitly  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

6.3.1. 1  Implicit  'this*:  stressed  definite  article 

The  definite  articles  (in  any  of  the  cases)  can  double  as  demonstratives  by 
being  stressed.  In  written  texts,  demonstrative  use  of  an  article  is  inferred 
from  the  context  or  evident  from  bold  typeface  (or  spacing  out  of  letters  to 
denote  emphasis).  Noun  phrases  used  as  demonstratives  are  frequently 
jumped  to  the  front  of  a  sentence,  further  strengthening  the  sense  of 
'this'/'these'  rather  than  'the'  (->  §§14.4.7, 14.10). 

SAMPLES  OF  IMPLICIT  'THIS' 

yn  pp  Tina  tun 

[dem  bokhar  kenakh]  I  know  this  fellow 
cf .  [dam  bokhar  kenakh]  I  know  the  fellow 
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]Dni)i  Wifi  M*T  T'K  V*r"n  n 

[di  meydl  i(z)  do  friar  geven]  This  girl  was  here  before 
cf  [demeydl  i(z)  do  friar  gaven  ]  The  girl  was  here  before 

vu  yn  0$p 

[doz  bukh  iz  lang]  This  book  is  long 
cf .  [daz  bukh  iz  lang]  The  book  is  long 

bNDV  pjSY  IDgl  H 

[di  gasn  zaynan  shmol]  These  streets  are  narrow 
cf  [da  gasn  zaynan  shmol]  The  streets  are  narrow 

6.312  Explicit  'this' 

There  are  several  demonstrative  formulas:  DM  and  tt  b{*  preceding  the 
definite  article;  N  alone  following  it;  adjectively  inflected  -p'TN'T  following  it 
Two  or  more  may  be  used  redundantly  in  combination  for  proportionately 
increasing  emphasis.  A  series  of  demonstratives  for  a  single  noun  serves  to 
emphasize  identity  and  is  occasionally  used  for  humorous  or  hostile  effect  In 
the  samples  provided,  demonstrative  force  may  be  said  to  increase  with  each 
line. 

SAMPLES  OF  EXPLICIT  'THIS' 

<->  §6.31.1  FOR  TRANSLATIONS) 
pp  Tim  Din  DM 
y*  pp  nrn  Din  9 
ya  pp  im  n  Din 
"I'N  pp  HUS  p'Ttp  Din 
*]'«  ]l)p  Tm  Din  DM 

jn  pp  nrn  ip'T(p  Din  9  d$ 


|DYIl)a  IDnfi  gl  Y'N  V*T^f3  '1  tog 
]DHDi  imsi  gi  y'n  'i  g  tog 
piiDi  ih'ifi  gi  y-n  bi*n  g  'i 
iwum  nuns  gi  y'n  bi"n  Dpngi  'i 
idyidi  11ns  gi  y'«  bi^n  up-Twn  'i  tog 
]l)lll)a  ID'lfi  gi  Y'N  bl«fi  Dp'Ygl  '1  g  t)N 

aiab  r«  *p  ogi  tog 
aj«b  r»  “p  ogi  g  tog 
Ugb  r»  “p  Dp'Ygl  Ogi 
mb  Y'M  *p  Dp'Ygl  Ogi  tig 
mb  Y'N  *p  Dp'Ygl  Ogi  g  tig 

bgnr  ■jujtoT  pfcja  'i  tog 
bgmp  paiY  pto  '*1  g  tog 
bgnv  paiY  paa  g  'i 

bgtoV  1DJ1Y  pgM  lJp'Ygl  '1 

bgnp  pjiY  p«a  rp'Ygi  h  tog 
bgor  prsY  p«a  hp'Ygi  '1  g  tog 


6.3.2  'that' 

Stressed  definite  articles  are  used  in  many  instances  where  English  has  'that', 
e  g.  ?Og1  Y'M  DgYl  [vose  dos?] '  What's  that?'.  Where  'thatness'  is  however 
explicitly  required,  lining  11)1,  11)to"Yia  *11)1  or  *11)11)'  are  used. 

6.3.2. 1  1D1D11N  11)1  /  11>to"Tia  11)1 

As  an  attributive  adjective  before  a  noun,  1D1D11N  11)1  'the  other  /  next 
one'  may  signify  'thatness'  for  any  noun,  but  on  its  own,  it  substitutes  for  a 
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person  -  ‘that  one;  the  otner  person;  the  second  one;  the  next  one'  As  an 
adjective,  1D1JN  is  anomalous  insofar  as  It  declines  only  with  tne  definite 
article  (eg.  *|Bn  1D1DUB  ‘the  otner  man',  %nfi  1)11)1  JB  '1  *tne 
otner  woman');  witn  tne  indefinite  article  it  is  usually  left  as  invariant 
1DUB,  eg.  pn  1D1JB  |B  ‘an  otner  man',  'lia  1D1JB  ]B  ‘an  otner 
woman'.  Plural  is  always  DIDUN  In  singular  only,  IDtrilX  11)1  (lit  *tne 
second  one')  may  t>e  used  interchangeably  witn  1D1D1JB  11)1. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  11)11)11B  *lin  AND  lWIUI  11)1 

pis  pn  *|*in*t  (p*na  wn  \)  pima  tun 

We  should  ask  the  other  man  (/  that  man) 

tnusopi)  in  r«  (iim*m  in  \)  ididun  in 

It's  the  other  one  who's  the  expert 


pas  amp  (do*yi2  n  \)  Dims  n 

The  other  lady  is  coming  tomorrow 


trj  "|^j  -pa  pp  didub  n 
I  don't  know  the  others  yet 

6.3.22  1DJ1)' 

As  an  attributive  adjective  before  a  noun.  11)11)'  may  signify  ‘tnatness*  for 
any  noun,  but  on  its  own  it  substitutes  for  a  person  -  ‘that  one;  the  other 
person'.  The  old  neutral  nominative  form  in  t>-  (011)\  also  spelled  pi)')  is 
very  rare  nowadays.  When  used  with  a  neutral  it  is  increasingly  lining  up 
with  feminine  in  nominative  and  with  masculine  in  accusative  and  dative  (cf. 
interrogative  IDD^DTI  ->  §11.3.1 1  and  relative  IDD^DTI  ->  §14  7)  1DJD'  is 


frequently  (but  not  necessarily)  aggressive  or  derogatory.  When  used  with 
the  definite  article,  UJprMT  *un,  usually  aggressive  and  occasionally 
humorous,  may  be  substituted  for  HiJlT  demonstrates  the  speaker 

or  writer's  wish  to  project  distance  between  him  or  herself  and  the  person 
spoken  of  by  labelling  him  or  her  with  ‘otherness'. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  ‘lDJD* 

tnin  id  oNYi  t>'j  crn  aiuir 

That  man  (lit.  'that  one')  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  about 

min  'Y  OHTI  tt\l  D^TI  1W1P 

T 

That  woman  (lit  ‘that  one')  doesn't  know  what  she's  talking  about 

pritihl  b-J  po  |l)p  bhJlT 
That  man  can't  be  trusted 

N*T  "lin'h  VH  Ihp'JlT  *lin 
There  he  is  again! 


6.3.2. 3  ‘ii)p'al?DT  urr  /  iinViiY  iin 

As  an  attributive  adjective  before  a  noun,  -(p')aVl)T  may  signify  'sameness' 
for  any  noun,  but  on  its  own  it  substitutes  for  a  person  -  'the  same  one,  the 
same  person' 


SAMPLE  OF  THE  USE  OF ‘lhp'a^DT  *UTl 
ninjB  |bSNnhi  bty&g  b$m  lup^aShT  *un 
The  same  man  once  held  a  rather  different  view 
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6.4  PARTITIVE  PRONOUNS 

Partitive  pronouns  provide  lor  a  limitation  to  a  single  person  or  a  conceptual 
proportional  relation  to  a  perceived  group  of  people,  or  people  in  general 


6.4.1  and 

la/one  (person);  a  man'  and  'a  woman'  inflect  for  case  and 
gender  as  adjectives.  Cf.  §§12.1.1-12.1.1.1  on  numerals  ynt  and 
SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  *1DJ"N  AND 
One  (m.)  of  them  was  here  today  putt  wsn  qp  r« 

One  (f.)  of  them  was  Here  today  pMM  toJ'in  $p  r»  1>J"N 
Tou  should  invite  one  of  them  imDItfii  tithtniM  OUT-M 

One  says  one  thing,  one  says  another  -1TB  W$Y  t)J$T 


6.4.2  IDSliM) 

IDXININ  ‘somebody;  anybody  (positive)'  is  usually  pronounced  Oymetser] 
It  inflects  for  case  as  an  adjective.  is  exclusively  a  pronoun. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  IDSWlD 
Is  anybody  here?  ?$*7  r»  [£ymetser]  Ifttvnv 
I  saw  somebody  pMM  [£ymetsn]  ^Dhl) 


6.4.3  “UU*p 

IDJ^p  ‘nobody;  anybody  (negative)'  inflects  for  case  as  an  adjective.  Where 
the  negative  phrase  does  not  already  contain  the  negative  particle  ti'J, 
b'J  H)J*p  is  used,  eg.  ?NT  T'N  ‘Who's  there?'  is  answered 
negatively  by  b'J  *il)J"p  'Nobody'.  *ll)J"p  is  exclusively  a  pronoun 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  W'p 
Don't  tell  anybody  ]b"2nin  U'J  UlM*p  UobgT 
I  didn't  see  anybody  pTDi  t>\3  m)J"p 
Nobody's  here?  (p  T'N  ‘iDJ’-'p 


6.4.4  b"t) 

‘some  (people);  part',  which  takes  a  plural  vert),  does  not  inflect  b*tD  is 
also  a  common  noun  and  an  invariant  adjective  that  may  refer  to  inanimate 
objects. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  b"t) 

Some  say  'yes',  some  say  ‘no'  y*J  p$T  b*tt  pp  b"t) 

Some  will  agree  pr  [mdskim]  TODD  ]bl)Yl  b"t) 


6.4.5  D31)btoi)  /INB  N 

l>5l>bbl>,  or  1ND  N  ‘a  few',  which  take  a  plural  verb,  do  not  inflect  DSubtol) 
and  “1ND  N  are  also  common  nouns  and  invariant  adjectives  that  may  refer  to 
inanimate  objects. 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  l>31>btiD  AND  N 
I  know  only  a  few  of  them  "Y  pB  INfi  N  “1NJ  p>p  “j'N 
A  few  people  will  come  p&lp  I^DTI  D31)bt3D 


6.4.6  bo-n  g 

bb'h  g  ‘a  small  number;  a  few*,  which  takes  a  plural  verb,  does  not  inflect 
When  used  as  a  common  noun  or  invariant  adjective,  bo'h  g  has  the  sense  of 
‘a  little',  a.  §5-9.1  on  adjective  quantifier  bo'n  g 
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SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  Vo'1  g 
A  few  people  remained  p'tau  |DJ5T  Vo'n  g 
A  few  people  will  t>e  unhappy  yriftltntt  pt  jSim  Vd'I  g 


6.4.7  *p  g 

"p  g  [as£kh]  ‘many',  which  takes  a  plural  vert),  does  not  inflect.  It  is  also  a 
common  noun  and  invariant  adjective  that  may  occur  with  inanimate  objects 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  *p  g 
Many  people  are  still  here  ‘jjjp  pm  p  g 
Many  have  already  left  pimg  yw  pm  p  g 


6.4.6  DbDIim  C*t) 

VbD'iDrj  ('*!)  'most',  which  takes  a  plural  verb,  does  not  inflect.  ttbPiDB  ('*T) 
is  also  a  common  noun  and  invariant  adjective  that  may  refer  to  inanimate 
objects 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  D&D'lDh  ("T) 

Most  people  are  still  here  N*7  pj  pm  DbD*il)h  0*T) 

Most  have  already  left  pUhg  yw  pm  DtobllM  (**T) 


6.4.9  ‘nnh- /  nininuv ‘mShVtj'N 

linir  /  ■ururrov  "USlta'M  -everyone;  everybody',  which  take  a 
singular  verb,  inflect  for  case  and  gender  as  adjectives  now 

occurs  mostly  in  literary  styles.  They  are  exclusively  pronouns. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  mTJT  /  UTlDW/  l&Sfltatt 

Everyone  knows  he's  crazy  wwn  nt  *m  Tg  b"h  ‘lDJ’-'H  unjr 
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I  saw  every  one  of  them  "Y  yiB  tU)J"N  pi)'  pYDJ  *j'fct 
Everyone  knows  mat  11)11)11)'  D"Tl  0$1 
Everyone  is  happy  p'lfil*  Y'«  11Dl)bb'M 
Everyone  has  his  foibles  [meshugSsn]  pDllVh  l)J*Y  bfcjn  11)11)11)' 


6.4.10  IDp'SH^M  ^iblb' 

11)p'2J"M  *11)11)'  ‘each  and  every  one;  every  single  one*,  which  takes  a 
singular  verb,  inflects  for  case  and  gender  as  an  adjective.  It  is  exclusively  a 
pronoun. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  11)p'^J"«  11)11)' 

I  know  every  single  one  pi)'  pp  *j'N 

Every  single  person  will  come  today  palp  bJbl  01)11  IDp'SJ^H  11)11)' 
We  will  invite  every  single  one  of  mem  |p'SJ"N  pi)'  pDmgB  ODll'n 


6.4.11  D^B 

1)Sh  ‘everyone'  which  takes  a  plural  verb,  optionally  inflects  to  pni)bg  in 
eimer  objective  case  when  serving  as  a  pronoun  referring  to  humans  When 
substituting  for  inanimate  objects,  is  retained  uninflected  in  all  cases. 
Hence  ?11)3'n  00^1  ‘Do  you  have  all  me  books?*  may  be  answered 

by  Dbg  *Y  hjjjn  *p  %l  Have  mem  all*. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  l)1?!*  AND  ptlbbti 
Does  everyone  know  me  story?  [mdyse]  ?nvi)h  '1  pJDp  l)by 
Tou  told  everyone  me  story?  ?nvi)h  '1  O^lDl  ptoD^B  00^1 


7  Verbs 


7.0  OVERVIEW 

The  Yiddish  verb  system  combines  synthetic  and  analytic  constructions. 
Synthetic  verbs  synthesize  grammatical  information  into  a  single  word  by 
inflecting  the  verb  as  required.  Only  the  present  tense  is  fully  synthetic  in 
Yiddish.  Person  and  number  are  marked  by  appropriate  endings.  The  past 
and  future  are  formed  by  combining  a  synthetic  helping  verb  with  an 
uninflected  (unchanging)  main  verb  In  the  past,  the  unchanging  main  verb  is 
the  past  participle.  In  the  future  it  is  the  infinitive.  The  essential 
morphology  therefore  comprises  the  suffixes  of  the  stem  in  the  present  tense 
and  the  conjugations  of  the  helping  verbs  used  to  form  the  past  and  future. 
Analytic  verbs  are  discussed  in  §9. 


7.1  THE  IHFIHITIVE 

The  infinitive  is  the  traditional  point  of  reference  for  any  verbal  paradigm 
The  synthetic  infinitive  is  formed  by  suffixing  ^  (or  |1>  after  !);  J;  il,  p>,  a 
stressed  vowel  or  diphthong;  b  following  a  consonant)  to  the  stem. 
Preposition  IS  'to',  unlike  its  English  counterpart,  appears  only  rarely  with 
the  infinitive. 

SAMPLES  OF  INFINITIVES 
develop  wbpTOJB 
say 

dance  pujtto 
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laugh  p#b 
look  pip 
yell  |imv 


7.2  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE 

The  present  participle  is  formed  by  suf  fixation  of  pn  J-  (or  p'*T  JD-  after  ft,  J, 
U,  pj,  S  following  a  consonant,  or  a  stressed  vowel)  to  the  stem  of  the 
verb.  It  denotes  the  ongoingness  of  the  verbal  action  -  'while  doing  /  being 
something,  in  the  course  of;  during'.  Its  use  frequently  corresponds  with 
English  -Jug  when  so  used.  Syntactically,  pnj-  functions  as  an  adverb  (-> 
§14.4.1). 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  PRESENT  PARTICIPLES 
ugn  !'«  iDira  n  pnjtibMn  irrrs  p  pna  p  jm 
I  entered  the  room,  holding  the  books  in  my  hand 

[lekhiyimz]  1MB  M  bUM3Di  *1'!]  p$l  pJDP  |'M  pnjM'T 

Sitting  in  the  pub,  we  had  quite  a  few  drinks 

mn  pi)  p'TJMMIti  pDTIg  T'M  'T 
She  left  thinking  about  it 

*ih6bJh  bin  piiiu  p  bMn  «  pnjPDWP 

Talking  a  whole  night,  the  answer  was  found 


[ufton]  i^bfi'iM  tt-i  “|MT  pp  ibouri  pnjnrnp 


You  won't  accomplish  anything  by  veiling 
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7.3  THE  VERBAL  ADDITIVE:  yr 

Ttie  verbal  additive  is  "pt.  It  Is  only  pronounced  [zikh]  when  stressed  for 
contrast  It  is  normally  reduced  to  [zekh]  or  [zakh]  and  although  written 


separately,  it  is  nearly  always  pronounced  as  a  suffix  of  the  preceding  verb 
When  the  part  of  the  verb  preceding  yr  ends  in  one  of  the  voiceless 
consonants  [f],  [k],  [kh],  [pi  [s],  [sh],  [t],  [s]  -  most  frequently  [t]  of  the 
third  person  singular  ending  -  that  voiceless  consonant  may  undergo  the 
usual  regressive  voiceless  assimilation  and  become  voiced  in  deference  to  the 


[z]  of  yr  (->§2.2.3),  eg.  yr  D$Tt  [vos  h$rdzakh?]  ‘What's  new?; 
How  are  you?',  yr  following  a  verb  ending  in  a  voiceless  consonant  is. 
however,  one  of  the  instances  where  assimilation  may  be  progressive,  leading 
to  the  devolcing  of  the  second  consonant  -  the  T  of  yr  -  hence  the  equally 
widespread  [vos  h&tsakh?]  yr  follows  the  present  tense  verb  but  usually 
precedes  the  past  participle  in  the  past  tense  and  the  infinitive  in  the  future 
tense  (->  §§7.5,  7.6,  7.9, 14.3.1, 14.3.31, 14.5-1, 14.5  3-1). 


7.3.1  yr  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  verb 

Some  verbs  are  historically  accompanied  by  y'r  (literally  ‘oneself;  itself'). 
In  these  instances,  yr  always  occurs  with  the  verb,  and  is  listed  with  it  in 
dictionaries.  Many  inherent  *pT  verbs  have  different  meanings  when  used  on 
their  own,  e  g  pin  ‘ask'  vs.  pin  yr  ‘beg' 

SAMPLES  OF  VERBS  WITH  INHERENT  yr 
extricate  oneself;  get  out  of  [ar6yzdreyen]  p*YTDvnB  yr 
interfere;  mix  in  yr 

try  p'hBl  yr 
complain  yr 

be  friends  (with)  (tr&)  [khivern]  p5n  yr 


make  noise  pbnit)  p 
try  pigao  p 

become  tied  up  /  entangled  pDW^Wmfi  p 
hesitate;  be  indecisive  pbpJDTlp  p 


7.3.2  1'T  as  in  transitivity  and  reflezivity  marker 

p  may  designate  intransitivity  or  a  reflexive  mood  in  a  verb  that  is 
transitive  when  it  appears  alone  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  grammatical 


reflexive  §14.6).  p  adds  the  notion  that  it  is  the  subject  him  or  herself 
that  is  undergoing  the  action. 

SAMPLES  OF  p  AS  AN  INTRANSITIVITY  AND  REFLEXI VITY  MARKER 
dress  up  elegantly  JglHPW  p  W.piB  'polish' trans.  v.) 
hide  (oneself)  pb^a  p  (cf.  pb^lS  'hide'  trans.  v.) 

get  washed  pgti  p  (cf.  lVgYl  wash'  trans.  v.) 
wish  for  oneself  |ytum  p  (cf.pfem  'wish' trans.  v.) 
comfort  /  console  oneself  p  (cf.  pO^lt)  'console'  trans.  v.) 

forgive  oneself  p3)lT$j6  p  (cf.  piungo  'forgive'  trans.  v.) 


7.3-2. 1  pjltfb  and  p  pj*U)b 

p-ltub  (->  §513-2)  may  mean  both  'teach'  and  'study'.  Where  the  meaning 
is  unclear  from  context,  p .3*11)7  p  may  be  used  for  'study'  to  avoid 
ambiguity.  pj*ll)b  p  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  discussions  of 
modern  education.  In  discussion  of  traditional  studies,  UM"U)b  appears  on  its 
own,  eg.  Filin  pj*M)b  [khumesh]  'study  Khumesh  [the  Five  Books  of 
Moses]',  MtU  baba  g  pjH)b  [gem6rd]  'master  a  section  of  the  Talmud 
(lit  learn  a  leaf  (-  two  sided  page)  of  Talmud)',  a.  §§  4.3.2  2,  5.1. 3.2, 
15.17.15. 
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7-3-3  yi  as  a  soli  tad*  marker 

"pT  may  be  attached  at  will  to  a  number  of  verbs  to  denote  solitude,  the 
state  of  being  on  one's  own.  or  wishing  to  be  alone,  eg.  *1  ‘I  am  going; 
walking'  vs.  yvt  ‘I  am  walking  along  by  myself...'.  It  may  have 

the  force  of  ‘minding  one's  own  business'  and  is  commonly  used  to  anticipate 
an  interruption  or  harassment  from  another  party. 


7.3.4  Prepositional  constructions  with  *pT 

yr  combines  with  a  number  of  prepositions  to  form  widely  used 
prepositional  phrases.  Occasionally,  the  construction  is  used  creatively.  The 
best  known  example  comes  from  the  literary  movement  associated  with  the 
introspectivist  Yiddish  literary  journal  yt  pH.  launched  in  New  York  in 
1920.  Its  name  derives  from  "pt  put  ‘in  oneself',  hence  -  introspectivist 
The  group's  adherents  are  known  as  the  pttPS'YJ'tt  *  inzikhists  / 
introspectivists' 

SAMPLES  OF  PREPOSITIONAL  CONSTRUCTIONS  WITH  *pY 
around  oneself;  in  one's  circle  /  environment  yt  [anfcn]  tm# 
at  home;  in  one's  own  possession;  *pY  [ba]*h 
with  oneself  Jt  b'h 
independently;  alone  [T^rzekh]  yr 
recover;  get  well  *pY  l*  pmp 


7.3.3  Inflection  of  *pY  for  person  in  dialectal  usage 

In  Southern  Eastern  Yiddish  (comprising  Mideastern  and  Southeastern 
Yiddish),  verbal  additive  “pY  is  generally  reserved  for  the  third  person  only 
and  for  the  general  sense  of  'oneself'.  The  first  person  singular  is  *1*15  and  the 
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second  person  singular  p.  Less  consistently  encountered  are  T“tJ1M  lor 
first  person  plural  and  “pM  for  second  person  plural,  a.  eg.  "I'd  VHTI  TM 
Tm  wasting  myself'  for  standard  “j'T  *811  “I'M.  Use  of  inflected  forms  of 
“]'T  may  be  encountered  in  the  literary  language. 


7.4.  NEGATION 

The  negator  is  to'J  (N£.)  or  WTO  (S).  It  is  pp  [nit  kin  /  nit  ka] 

wit h  an  indefinite  noun  as  object  is  only  stressed  when  emphasis  is 
required.  On  its  position  in  the  sentence  ->  §§14.3  3, 14.5.3. 


7.5  PEE  SUIT  TERSE 

The  present  tense  is  formed  by  suffixation  of  the  appropriate  ending  to  the 
stem.  There  is  no  ending  in  the  first  person  singular.  Note  that  the  formal 
second  person  singular  TM  form  is  taken  from  the  plural.  p  follows  the 
present  tense  verb.  The  first  person  singular  is  identical  with  the  stem  of 
the  verb.  The  first  person  plural  is  usually  identical  with  the  infinitive  (but 
cf.  §§7.5.3, 14.9). 

7.5.1  Present  singular  endings 

first  person:  no  ending 

second  person  familiar:  tob- 

second  person  formal:  t)- 

third  person:  b- 
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imperative  familiar:  no  ending 
imperative  formal:  t- 

SAMPLE  OF  PRESENT  SINGULAR:  pNY  'say' 
1  say  JgY 

you  (familiar)  say  UD)$Y  1*T 
you  (formal)  say  I'M 

he  says  fi)|j|Y  *11) 
she  says  fil^Y  'Y 

it  is  said  /  people  say  /  one  says  W^Y'n 
say!  tell  me!  (familiar)  I3^|Y 
say!  tell  me!  (formal)  ItilgY 

7-5.2  Present  plural  endings 


first  person: 

p)- 

second  person: 

0- 

third  person: 

p)- 

imperative: 

0- 

SAMPLE  OF  PRESENT  PLURAL:  ]1£Y  'say' 
we  say  WJY  Tft 
you  say  W$Y  TN 
they  say  })(j|Y  "Y 
say!  tell  mel  !W£Y 

SAMPLE  VERBS  WITH  REGULAR  PRESENT 
visit  ]5lY«3 


bless  (esp.  'say  the  traditional  grace  after  meals')  IVfeUn 
yearn  for;  miss  ppJin 
remember  ^DpJiniU 
live  (-  dwell)  WWi 
dream  [kh6lemen]  pOlbfl 
dance 

think  JbSftHtt 
run 

read  Q4y*nen]  pjipb 
think  (-  be  of  the  opinion) 
eat  ]D» 

go  (by  vehicle)  P9» 


come 

sleep 

converse 


yarn 

ft* 

jun&v 


7.3.3  Reduced  1)  is  verb  endings 

There  are  a  few  verbs  with  first  and  third  person  plural  ending  ID-  that  have 
infinitives  in  y.  The  p  forms  are  expected  with  stems  ending  in  a  stressed 
vowel  or  diphthong  (->  §2.2.9).  a.  ]F*1  *T\TD  [g^yen]  *we  /  they  are 
going*.  1»DT  "T  \  TIJ  [z&n]  'we  /  they  see*.  "T  \TI l  [shtfyen]  'we 
/  they  are  standing*  vs.  infinitives  p  'go*.  JUT  'see*,  pit  'stand'.  Note 
that  the  D  that  appears  in  verb  endings  in  the  expected  phonetic  contexts 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  organic  1)  of  stems  that  happen  to  end  in  1). 
Where  a  stem  ends  in  11,  the  1)  is  retained  throughout  the  conjugation,  eg. 
stem  fllfylS  'snore*,  infinitive  ]l>l«p5.  third  person  til) 'T  \  11) 
'he/she  is  snoring*. 
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7.5.4  Variants  in  the  regular  present  tense 

7. 5.4.1  stem  ending  in  t)  in  third  person  singular 

Stems  ending  in  b,  conjugated  lor  third  person  singular  (where  the  present 
tense  ending  is  also  0),  would  result  in  two  consecutive  t's.  Double 
consonants  do  not  generally  occur  (although  they  appear  in  writing  in 
compounded  words  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  both  stems,  eg.  p1Yig&  ‘call 
together'  from  prefix  -‘IBB  and  infinitive  pn  ->  §5.1.5)  The  potential  tits 
sequence  that  would  result  in  the  third  person  singular  of  stems  ending  in  b 
is  averted  by  obligatory  collapse  in  both  speech  and  writing  to  a  single  b.  eg. 
blDTB  'T  ‘she  works'  (infinitive  pKTitf),  bbfcpi  ID  ‘he  holds  /  is  holding' 
(infinitive  pbm).  blMfl'b  ‘people  are  waiting;  everybody  is  waiting' 
(infinitive  pig*). 

7.5.4. 2  Stem  ending  In  1  in  third  person  singular 

Stems  ending  in  *r  in  third  person  singular  (where  the  present  tense  ending  is 
b),  would  restilt  in  1  followed  by  b.  The  b*r  sequence  is  retained  in  writing, 
but  never  pronounced,  hence  b*7in  "T  [2!  ret]  ‘she  talks  /  is  talking'. 


7.5-5  Anomalies 

7-5  51  Ho  ending  in  third  person  singular 

The  third  person  singular  forms  of  a  number  of  helping  verbs  that  serve  to 
form  analytic  verbs  (->  §9.1)  do  not  have  the  usual  b-  ending. 

■pm  ‘has  to;  must'  (->  §9.1.2) 
b-Tl  wants'  (->  §9.1.6) 
should'  (->  §9.1.6) 
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Tin  ‘must'  (->  §9.112) 

Jim  may'  (->  §91.13) 

(b'J)  T$|b  ‘may  not'  (->  §9.1.13) 

IDp  ‘can;  is  able'  (->  §9.1.16) 

7.5  5.2  Optional  t)  ending  in  turd  person  singular 

me  irregular  pm  ‘know  (something  that  is  not  generally  studied'  (-> 
§15.4)  may  or  may  not  have  the  usual  b-  ending  in  third  person  singular, 
hence  O^n  *T  -  bD^Tl  'T  'she  knows'. 


7-5-6  Imperative  additives  $b  and  DVT 

Jib  [to;  to]  immediately  precedes  the  imperative  and  11VT  [zhe]  immediately 
follows  it  They  can  be  used  independently  of  each  other  or  they  may 
surround  the  imperative  for  increased  effect  Both  gti  and  DVT  invoke 
affection,  love  or  familiarity  to  support  a  suggestion,  request  or  command, 
often  having  the  force  of  ‘please',  ‘do  please'  or  ‘come  on',  occasionally 
translates  ‘then,  in  that  case'  in  support  of  the  imperative,  and  usually  occurs 
after  the  other  party  has  made  some  remark  about  the  request  Both  ^b  and 
DVT  frequently  serve  to  impose  guilt  upon  the  listener  or  reader  in  support 
of  the  request  made  (-^  §11.4  on  interrogative  additives  ^b  and  1)VT).  In 
less  intimate  contexts,  the  non -emotional  bU  'ITg  bT  (familiar)  or  'ITg  b^T 
bU  (lit  ‘Be  so  good'),  may  be  used  for  'please'. 

SAMPLES  OF  IMPERATIVE  ADDITIVES  $b  and  DVT 
Then  tell  me  TO  1NT  gb 
Come  on,  please  tell  me  YIJ  DVT  l^T 
Then  come  on,  please  tell  me  (You  owe  it  tome  I)  T  h  DVT  1NT  $Jb 
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7  6  PAST  TERSE 

7.6.1  Regular  past 

The  regular  past  is  formed  by  combining  the  appropriate  present  tense  form 
of  helping  verb  ptyM  [hobm]  'have'  with  the  past  participle  of  the  main 
verb.  The  regular  past  participle  is  formed  by  prefixing  -1)1  and  suffixing  P- 
to  the  stem,  giving  the  template  to + STEM +1)1  The  -111  prefix  disappears  in 
the  past  participles  of  verbs  with  unstressed  prefixes  (->  §6.1),  eg.  ppmgfi 
'understand'  past  participle  lU^binDfl  'understood'.  It  also  disappears 
in  verbs  with  stressed  suffix  p'-,  eg.  [organizfrn]  'organize' 

past  participle  PVYfePBl*qi  'organized'. 

7.6.1. 1  Singular  present  of  p^n 

I  have  "pH 
you  (familiar)  have  PDftn  ff 
you  (formal)  have  PMM  I'M 
he  has  P$fi  nil 
she  has 

people  have  /we  have  /  one  has  P^M‘P 

SAMPLE  SINGULAR  PAST  USING  p$H:  jl$JT  say' 

I  (have)  said  P1$Y122  JN 
you  (familiar)  (have)  said  w^tiu  Poyn  n 
you  (formal)  (have)  said  fiiqjYlll  5#n  TM 
he  says  pl^YW  P^n  *111 
she  says  PtyYiu  P$n  ’T 
it  was  said  /  people  said  /  one  said  Pen'll 
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7.6.1 .2  Plural  present  of  p^n 

we  have  [hobm]  pljfTl  TD 
you  have  TH 
tlieynave  [hobm]  ptyH  **T 


SAMPLE  PLURAL  PAST  USING  ptyD:  ytp  ‘say' 
vw  (have)  said  ^  “i'll 

you  (have)  said  VM 

they  (have)  said  fi3$T£A  pan  *t 


SAMPLE  VERBS  WITH  REGULAR  PAST  AND  THEIR  PAST  PARTICIPLES 

pjim  burn  ->  ti3B*nB3 
p*bl  beheve  4  W*b3B) 


p3*TI  cry  4  W"tl»3 
'pTt  look  for;  search  4 
pbhltD  make  noise  4  tobl3l&B3 
pgb  laugh  4  bSgbBi 


clean  (up)  4  t)p'3**iB) 
pW»  bother  4  b*iBUVB3 


7.6.2  Past  participle  in  1(B)- 

Some  participles  are  historically  of  the  shape  pSTEM+B)  (or  p+STEM+B3  if 
the  stem  ends  in  h,  3,  33,  p3,  b  foUowing  a  consonant,  or  a  stressed  vowel). 
Participles  in  1(B)-  are  frequently  accompanied  by  internal  vowel  shift 

76.2.1  Participle  in  1(B)  with  no  vowel  shifts 

pBl  'ask  for;  request'  4  pBlB3 
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p(J*U  'dig'  ->  pJpUU 
ttbtfl  'hold;  be  of  the  opinion' ->  pbffUU 
■pljpb  'wear;  carry;  be  pregnant'  ’p^pbh) 
pBb 'wash  (trans.)' ->  JPH1UU 
pB»  'create'  ->  p£91» 

'hit;  strike,  beat'  ->  pytau 

7.6.2  2  Participle  in  ](D)  with  b  ->  % 

pbnona  'avoid'  ->  jpoiutnM  n  ->  b) 
p*3  'change'  ->  p'31» 
wsa  'bite'  -> 

|Tbb  'Show'  ->  |WU» 

pb*Tb  [traybm]  'drive;  propel;  chase'  p**ltolM  [getribm] 
pttb  'suffer'  ->  p'Vw  (*r  ->  b) 
pbb 'lend' ->  pbltt  (var.pblli) 
pbbp  [klaybm]  'collect'  ->  p'Spbl  [geklfbm] 
pbVp  ‘j'T  [klaybm]  'prepare  to;  ready  oneself'  ->  [geklfbm]  p'Vptt 
yt  pbl  [raybm]  'rub'->  pnDi  [gerfbm] 
pi  'tear'  ->  p**U» 
paw  'remain  silent'  ->  pWhi 
pb&P  'whip'  ->  pWM 
p*j*  'cut'->  uromu  (*r  ->  b) 
pb*iV  [shriybm]  'write'  p'lPUl  [geshrfbm] 

]1T51V  'yell;  scream'  ->  |1)'1»W  (S  var.  jn?M) 

7.6.2  3  Participle  in  ](b)  with  D  ->  M 
pDbb  'measure'  ->  pDJJMH 
p5l)P  'slaughter'  ->1tt9y»lU 
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ppJBV  'give  (as  a  gift)'  4  ppJgPB) 

7  6  2  4  Participle  in  p)  with  -  ->  1 

pm  'tie  (up)'  ->  pJH2U 
piTYT  'infer'  ->  pillTUM 
pm  'limp'  4  ppjmuu 
pm  'wish  (somebody  something)'  4  pMW1U» 
pm  'sing'  4  pmi» 
ppm  'sink'  4  ppJlThl 

ppjntj  'drink'  ->  ppirmiM 
pmci  'force'  4  pinmuu 
pirb»  'swallow'  4  prnVviu 
pmilM  'win'  4  pJIMTID) 


7.6.2 .3  Various  vowel  and  consonant  changes 
p*S  “p  'bend  down' 4  piaiM  p 
|Uhra  'bring'  ->  t>5trtU>a  (S.  var  DlJimDi  [gdbr4ynkt]) 
[ufheybm]  ‘lift’  4  p'VUMfi'IM  [ufgehoybm] 
pWJJ  'take' ->  piftJIM 
pVlHfi  'lose'  ->  piVlMfi  (NI.  var.  pgVlgfi) 
ptinafi  'understand' 4  p^jttDIDB 
pBW  'swear'  4  1TWWM  (HI.  var  pyfflNU) 


7  7  1IIMORITT  PAST  TEMSE:  THE  p  VERBS 

A  minority  of  verbs  form  their  past  by  combining  the  appropriate  present  of 
p  'be',  rather  than  pyn  'have'  with  the  past  participle  (cf.  French  $tre. 


German  sew).  All  pt  verbs  nave  past  participles  in  |(D),  usually  with 
shift.  All  are  intransitive. 


7.7.1 


Singular  present  of  pt 

lam  p  “pit 
you  (familiar)  are  OD'3  n 
you  (formal)  are  vat  TM  (S.  var.  bJPT) 


he  is  T'N  'll) 
she  is  r«  n 


we  are  /  people  are  /  one  is  T'N'fi 


SAMPLE  SINGULAR  PAST  USING  pt:  'sleep' 

I  (have)  slept  p 

you  (familiar)  (have)  slept  pgVviM  ED*a  VT 
you  (formal)  (have)  slept  prr  TN 

he  (has)  slept  pgbvJU  r«  *11) 
she  (has)  slept  VM  '7 

we /people  (have)  slept,  one  slept  pgVvDl  r&'h 


7.7.2  Plural  present  of  pt 

we  are  p«t  TP  (S.  var.  pJDT) 
you  are  TN 

they  are  pjfiY  "Y  (S.  var.  pjflY) 


SAMPLE  PLURAL  PAST  USING  pt:  iM^W  'sleep' 
we  (have)  slept  ptySviM  pj»T  Tfi 
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you  (have)  slept  m  TM 

they  (have)  slept  pret  "T 


7.7.3  Basic  pt  verbs 

The  basic  pt  verbs  generally  have  to  do  with  motion,  motionlessness,  states 
of  existence,  and  the  life  cycle.  Where  a  pt  verb  acquires  a  transitive 
meaning,  it  automatically  joins  the  more  usual  pgn  verbs  (->  §7.6),  eg. 
transitive  pjjlin  'hang  (something  /  somebody)'  with  pgn  vs.  intransitive 
piJlin  'hang;  be  hanging'  with  pt. 


BASIC  VERBS  WITH  PAST  WITH  pt  AND  THEIR  PAST  PARTICIPLES 
[blaybm]  'remain'  ->  [geblibm]  p'bnh) 
p)  'go;  walk'  ->  piAgUM 
pjj'VjM  'be  successful  (in  doing  something)' 

pN*U)J  'turn  out  as  planned'  p^Thi 
pVDJ  [geshen]  'happen;  occur'  pvi» 
pjjhn  'hang'  ->  pjJB™J  (S.  var.  p)J$ni») 
ppNTi  'grow'  ->  ppB*M 
phtl  'become'  -> 
pt  'be'  ->  ptU» 
pn  'sit'  ->  piiTha 
lihV  'run'  -> 

'lie'  ->  pS»l 
'fall'  ->  I^BfiD) 

p$jfi  'go  (by  vehicle)'  ->  pgBl)) 
p-Sfi  'fly'  ->  pVfih) 
p&lp  'come'  ->  pmp») 
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pnp  ‘climb,  crawl'  ->  J5$ppj» 
pHW V  ‘die'  ->  pl^WW 
‘stand'  ->  pJBbVM 
‘sleep'  ->  pytau 
pim*  ‘jump'  ->  punaviu 


7.7.4  Derivative  pt  verbs 

Derivative  pt  verbs  are  prefixed  forms  of  basic  pt  verbs.  As  is  often  the 
case  with  prefixed  verbs  (-^  §6),  they  may  in  the  course  of  centuries  wander 
far  from  the  meanings  of  the  base  verbs  from  which  they  derive.  Derivative 
]-t  verbs  preserve  the  major  grammatical  features  of  the  base  verbs  from 
which  they  derive  -  past  with  pT,  past  participle  in  pl»,  and  intransitivity. 
One  of  the  pt  verbs,  pDYl  'become'  can  itself  be  used  to  form  analytic 
verbs,  all  of  which  automatically  form  their  past  tense  with  pt  (->  §9 1.7). 

SAMPLES  OF  DERIVATIVE  pt  VERBS 
piD^Ut  [oyzgeyn]  ‘die;  run  out'  ->  pjJgilttO'lK  [oyzgegangen] 
pW’W  ‘put  up  with'  pjgtoPDJiD'IM 
‘commit  a  blunder;  fall  in;  be  deceived' ->  jSgilttl'mi 
pttta  [b£yzayn]  ‘be  present'  lOTlD*?! 
ptttpItyB  ‘happen;  occur'  ->  phlpun^fi 


7.8  PLUPERFECT  PAST  TERSE 

The  pluperfect  past  is  formed  by  inserting  togriDJ  (past  participle  of  p^n) 
before  the  past  participle  of  the  main  verb.  The  pluperfect  is  rarely 
encountered  with  pt  verbs. 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  PLUPERFECT  PAST 

p  t>'j  to  wihyidi  *pH  agn  *p 

I  had  warned  you  (formal)  not  to  go 

whyd)  aanDi  nun  «r  pan  otp 

That  is  what  they  had  told  us  beforehand 

pi))  aani))  *v»ra  pan  a*rfi  p'Ta*i  an 

We  had  seen  that  film 


7.9  FUTURE  TEMSE 

The  future  tense  is  formed  by  combining  the  appropriate  part  of  pTl  'will  / 
shall'  with  the  infinitive.  The  conjugation  of  pDIfl  is  irregular  In  normal 
speech,  the  appropriate  part  of  1*31)11  used  to  form  the  future  tense  is 
phonetically  reduced  as  transcribed  (->  §§7.9.1  -  7.9.2).  Future  helping  verb 
1*71)11  should  not  be  confused  with  1*71)11  'want'  (-^  §916).  The  infinitives 
are  identical  but  the  present  tense  conjugations  differ  markedly. 

7.9-1  Singular  future  with  |Sl)h 

I  will  [ikh  vel  /  khvel  /  ikhl]  *71)11  TO 
you  (familiar)  will  [du  vest  /  duast  /  dust]  ti&DYi  vr 
you  (formal)  will  [ir  vet  /  irat  /  irt]  tiDYl  TO 
he  will  [er  vet  /  eret  /  ert]  tiUTI  11) 
she  will  [zi  vet  /  ziat  /  zit]  tilJTI  'T 
we  will  /  people  will  /  one  will  [mavet  /  mat] 
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SAMPLE  SINGULAR  FUTURE:  |)£Y  ‘say' 

I  will  say  p$T  Vpil 
you  (familiar)  will  say  UyT  ODPTl  H 
you  (formal)  will  say  jl(JY  OP11  TN 
he  will  say  p$T  OP11  *11) 
she  will  say  11|JY  OPTI  *Y 

people  will  say  /  we  will  say  /  one  will  say  ]1$Y  OPYl'h 


7.9.2  Plural  future  with  |*?PTl 

we  will  [mir  vein  /  miln  (NR.)  /  mirn  (S.)]  jSim  TD 
you  will  [ir  vet  /  iret  /  irt]  tJDH  TH 
they  will  [2ey  vein  /  zeyln  /  zeln  /  zaln]  jVpil  *Y 


SAMPLE  PLURAL  FUTURE:  p$Y  ‘say' 
we  will  say  U$fY  ftptl  Tfi 
you  (plural/formal  singular)  will  say  11$|Y  OPT)  TN 
they  will  say  }1$|Y  ftpfl  *Y 


7.10  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  TERSE 

The  immediate  future  is  formed  by  the  appropriately  conjugated  present 
tense  of  pi  ‘go'.  It  denotes  the  intention  to  carry  out  the  action  in  the 
nearer  rather  than  in  the  more  distant  future. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 
I'm  going  to  buy  a  book  -p  g  pip  *1  “pH 
I'm  going  to  tell  him  off  ]1$Y1*TN  [em]  O'N  «1  -pH 
They're  going  to  think  about  it  OPT  jlPfl  p5gT0  JP*1  *Y 
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7.11  PLUPERFECT  FUTURE  TERSE 

The  pluperfect  future  is  formed  by  the  appropriate  part  of  ^DTI  (->  §§7.91 
-  7.9.2)  plus  infinitive  p^n  plus  the  past  participle  of  the  main  verb. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PLUPERFECT  FUTURE 
p  u'j  tiVg t  ‘i'm  fcngiuu  pgn  ■p  tom  *p 
I  will  have  warned  you  (formal)  not  to  go 

biMTbi  pMn  row  *t  jtom  dm*i 

That  is  what  they  will  have  told  us  beforehand 

ptDi  p$p  Th  I^DYI  btofi  p'Y$*7  Bin 
We  will  have  seen  that  film 


8  Prefixed  Verbs 


ft.O  OVERVIEW 

A  profix  can  provide  a  verb  with  a  special  nuance  or  a  completely  new 
meaning.  The  modern  meanings  of  many  prefixed  verbs  may  be  distantly 
related,  or  not  obviously  related  at  all,  to  those  of  their  unprefixed  base 
forms.  Many  prefixes  have  become  so  attached  to  certain  verbs  that  the  verb 
on  its  own  provides  an  im perfective  mood  suggesting  that  the  action  is 
somehow  incomplete.  There  are  two  types  of  verbal  prefixes:  unstressed 
prefixes  and  stressed  prefixes  Stressed  prefixes  emerge  as  separate  words  in 
the  present  tense. 


ft.l  UH STRESSED  PREFIXES 

Unstressed  prefixes  are  retained  in  all  tenses.  In  the  past  tense,  the  past 
participle  prefix  -1)3  disappears;  its  function  is  assumed  by  the  unstressed 
prefix  itself  Some  of  the  six  unstressed  prefixes  do  have  some  general 
primitive  meaning  Use  over  the  centuries  has,  however,  obscured  it  in  many 
instances.  For  many,  a  historical  connection  may  be  inferred  (eg.  pOTDJM 
'discover'  from  bJfct  +  pin  'cover';  cf.  English  'dis'  +  'cover'). 


0.1.1  -t>lN 

General  meaning:  negation;  distancing  from;  undoing  of. 
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SAMPLES  OF -t)JB 

pinujB 

[and&n] ‘discover*  (->  past  participle  topmt)  JB) 

ptaiB  *p 

[andz^gn]  'refuse'  (->  past  participle  DlBTtJlB 

‘run  away  from'  (->  past  participle  p{j}HDl  p^btolB) 

Ip'ttirjDJB 

'discourage'  (->  past  participle  bp'tnnWB) 

pDH  p^VvtOB 

‘fall  asleep*  (->  past  participle  ptjpll)!  jiyVvttJB) 

5-1.2.  -Na 

General  meaning; 

transitivization  of  intransitive  verbs;  application  of  one 

tiling  to  another; 

being. 

thoroughness  of  action,  bringing  a  state  of  existence  into 

SAMPLES  OF  -Ni 

pteina 

‘hide*  (-^  past  participle  pbBHB^) 

pnp 

‘visit'  (->  past  participle  &51TB3) 

|rr!}Ba 

‘insult*  (->  past  participle  ttpH^BS) 

■jpTDfltO 

‘notice*  (->  past  participle  topIDUB^) 

pwigp 

‘calm  (someone)  down'  (->  past  participle 

t)p'N11Bl) 

pWlBSTY 

‘calm  (oneself)  down'  (-^  past  participle  *j'T 
Op'Bl*lBn) 

5.1.3-  -D1 

-1)1  is  a  relic  prefix.  Most  of  the  stems  of  the  -1)1  verbs  do  not  survive  as 

un  prefixed  verbs. 

SAMPLES  OF  -1)1 

pDTI  p'lSDl 

(N£.  var.  pDTI  p$pDl)  ‘be  born'  <-^  past  participle 

p#AlN  p'lSlN;  NE  var.  rtytUU  pJjplN) 

ppum» 

[ged^ynken]  'remember'  (->  past  participle  bpimiN) 

pun  TWAIN 

(NE  var.  pDTl  T#A1N)  'find  out'  (->  past  participle 
p$AlN  TWAIN;  NE.  var.  ptyYUN  A^AIN) 

]DTA1N 

win'  (->  past  participle  |DJWA1N) 

ppntuu 

'trust'  (->  past  participle  OTltolN) 

pilNDTlN  yt 

‘say  goodbye  (to  one  another)'  (->  past  participle  yt 
tiJNVTlN) 

pi'lilN 

find'  (->  past  participle  JlUlSlN) 

]D?IN 

[gesh&i]  'happen;  occur'  (->  past  participle  pviN) 

6.1.4  -AiH  (frequently  [da]) 

General  meaning:  completeness  of  action;  carrying  through  of  the  action  to 
its  conclusion. 


juuirwun 
jinihin  yt 


Abanin 
itfitfpaun 
p*  min 


SAMPLES  OF  -UH 

[dahargonon]  'kill'  (->  past  participle  ttlNTHlH 
[daharget]) 


'rejoice  (esp.  with  the  company  or  presence  of  another 
person)'  (->  past  participle  yt) 

'tell  (a  story);  recount'  (->  past  participle  toV*2t*UH) 
'recognize'  (->  past  participle  ttJVpim) 

'shoot  (dead)'  (-^  past  participle  JDtymOT) 


6.15  -‘IBB 

General  meaning:  completeness  of  action;  initiation  of  a  change  in 
circumstances,  debasement  of  the  value  or  success  of  the  action. 
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pJXUDIHfi 

JODTlBB 

wntfimaa 
p"YnBD 
p^YnaB  yy 
p'Viafi 

IpnativiBa 

pDJDtngii 


SAMPLES  OF  -*l«a 

‘Improve*  (->  past  participle  DnhOimBB) 

‘forget*  (->  past  participle  pDi'itfB) 

‘suspect*  (->  past  participle  Bp'B5in“lB6) 

‘entangle;  mess  up'  (->  past  participle  tPYTHli) 

‘get  tied  up  in'  (->  past  participle  *J*T> 

‘lose*  (->  past  participle  mVltffi;  N E.  var. 

‘lead  astray;  seduce*  (->  past  participle  DTShBB) 
‘strengthen*  (->  past  participle:  bp^iBbVTBSi) 

‘make  (more)  beautiful*  (->  past  participle:  tniUDVIBS) 


6-1-6  -1)2! 


General  meaning:  coming  apart;  spreading  out;  in  all  directions;  spacing  out  of 


the  verbal  action;  total  undoing  of  something 


pimDS 

p*ll)22 

pVaitJD* 

ttteinwtt 

imirbttpDX 


SAMPLES  OF  -1)2 

break*  (->  past  participle  p^pnDS) 

‘spill  all  over  the  place*  (->  past  participle  p^ll)2!) 
‘confound*  (->  past  participle  tibaiDDS) 

‘squander  completely'  (->  past  participle  totajintoVS) 
‘grab  up;  buy  out*  (->  past  participle  BBBDBS) 

‘ruin;  cripple*  (->  past  participle  BDVtiD'VBpDa) 


6.2  STRESSED  PREFIXES 

Like  their  unstressed  counterparts,  stressed  prefixes  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
history  of  the  language,  and  the  primitive  senses  of  the  prefixes  have  often 
been  lost  The  heavy  stress  of  stressed  prefixes  relegates  the  stem  to 
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secondary  stress  status  (->  §§2.3.1  3  -  2.3.1 .4).  In  the  present  tense,  the 
stressed  prefix  separates  off  and  appears  after  the  verb.  In  the  past  tense. 
-Di  is  infixed  between  the  stressed  prefix  and  the  stem  to  form  a  one-word 
past  participle.  The  status  of  the  stressed  prefix  as  a  distinct  entity  is  so 
strong  that  it  often  blocks  consonant  assimilation  of  voice  or  voicelessness  (-> 
§2.2.1  -  2.2.4),  especially  when  sentence  rhythm  provides  for  heavy 
wordstress;  cf.  eg.  heavily  stressed  [oys  ge  matert]  ‘completely  exhausted' 
vs.  less  heavily  stressed  [6yzgematart]  ‘exhausted'  for  tnitaUftlUPIM 
(past  participle  of  pDtMDD'lM).  Model  verb  is  J^TIS  [tsuzogn]  ‘promise'. 

SAMPLE  OF  CONJUGATION  OF  STRESSED  PREFIX:  p$TlS 
present  singular 
I  promise  [zog  tsifl  IS 

you  (familiar)  promise  [zokst  tsu]  IS  bDltyT  n 
you  (formal)  promise  [zokttsu]  lit  TN 
he  promises  [zokttsu]  IS  bl$T  *11) 
she  promises  [zofct  tsu]  IS  W$|Y  ST 
it  is  promised  /  people  promise  /  one  promises  [mez&kt  tsu]  IS 
Promise!  (familiar)  [zog  tsu]  ns 
Promise!  (formal)  [zokt  tsiQ  ns  ttJJT 

present  plural 

we  promise  [zogntsu]  IS  p$}Y  Th 
you  promise  [zokt  tsu]  IS  blNT  TN 
they  promise  [zogn  tsu)  IS  p$)T 
Promise!  [zokttsu]  HS  tilNT 

present  participle 

(while)  promising  [tsuzogndik]  p'tJltms 
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past  singular 

1  (Have)  promised  [tsugezokt]  UUpUlIX  n$jn  y* 
you  (nave)  promised  (familiar)  t)D$n  t*i 

you  (have)  promised  (formal)  ttttyTDHX  tJ^n  TM 
he  (has)  promised  WtyUUl*  t)$n  ID 
she  (has)  promised  tUtyTIUIX  tityn  n 
it  was  promised  /  people  promised  /  one  promised  ttyYl] 


past  plural 

we  (have)  promised  p$n  TU 

you  (have)  promised  trtNTDltt  t)»n  TM 
they  (have)  promised  p^fl 


future  singular 
1  will  promise  lJtyTW  VilTI  *p 
you  (familiar)  will  promise  ptyTttt  BODYl  H 
you  (formal)  will  promise  p^T12  tiDYl  TN 
he  will  promise  ptyTttt  ODtl  'll) 
she  will  promise  lityTIS  tiDYl  'T 

they  will  promise  /  we  will  promise  /  one  will  promise  ptyTIS  tiDTl'n 


future  plural 

we  will  promise  yfm  jblJTl  VO 
you  will  promise  yupvi  Will  TN 
they  will  promise  p$m  ]buil  "T 
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6.2.1  -D'W 

General  meaning:  completeness  of  action,  lengthiness  of  the  action;  undoing  of 

a  prior  situation; 

suddenness,  outward  action. 

SAMPLES  OF  -O'lN 

[6ys  hargenen]  ‘annihilate;  wipe  out  completely'  (-^ 
past  participle  toimnDJD'IN  [oys  ge  harget] 
/  [oyzgahargetj) 

pBti  o'in 

‘wash  (thoroughly)'  (->  past  participle  1Vj*YiD)0'lN) 

yr 

‘cry  one's  eyes  out'  (->  past  participle  tDJ^IlDJO'lN  “p) 

]JNTD'1N 

'reveal'  (->  past  participle  ttNTMD'W  [oyzgezokt]) 

jVjfaplM 

'extinguish'  (->  past  participle  JVttSjHD'IM) 

nsuwa 

'avoid'  (->  past  participle  p'ftDXPW) 

pmwnN 

'yell  suddenly'  (-^  past  participle  p'lVlWD'W;  S.  var 

pnwwnjo 

6.2.2  -Sh»  [uf] 

General  meaning:  completeness  of  action;  Cf  English  up  Note  that  the 

pronunciation  [uf]  does  not  reflect  the  spelling 

SAMPLES  OF  -B'W 

[ufheybm]  ‘pick  up;  lift'  (-^  past  participle 

p'VUMftM  [ufgehoybm]) 

[ufvayzn]  ‘demonstrate,  document'  (->  past  participle 
ITOflifintt  [ufgavizn]) 

pjDBDB'W 

[ufefenen]  'open  up'  (->  past  participle  WfiDDiinN 
[ufgeefnt]) 

psvihw 

[ufshteyn]  'get  up'  (->  past  participle  pjgttVWlfinM 
[ufgeshtanen]) 
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5.2.3  -nw 


General  meaning:  return  to  former  state. 


jmumm 

pmpma 


pupirat 
papma  yr 


SAMPLES  OF 

'(systematically  /  offlciaUy)  kill'  (->  past  participle 
t»5m:il»m»;  S.  var.  WJimDiniH  [umgebreynkt]) 
‘(systematically /officially)  be  killed'  (->  past  participle 
pmpnaniB) 

‘give  back;  return'  (->  past  participle  tnupDinitt) 

‘come  back;  return'  (->  past  participle  blilpuima 


5-2.4  -IDtOlN 

General  meaning:  under;  at  the  bottom  of,  secretly,  moderately;  not  quite 
fully. 

SAMPLES  OF  -“lDtoJIN 


yt 

pnaDbJiM 

pm«Hi)t>Jia 


‘limp;  be  less  than  proficient'  (-^  past  participle 

ppjinunutjjuo 

‘be  lazy  temporarily  /  for  a  specific  task'  (-^  past 
participle  tib-lBDnutJJW  yt) 

‘secretly  hand  over  (to)'  (-^  past  participle 


ttplIDilDtiJW) 

[untershraybm]  ‘sign  (one's  name)'  (-^  past  participle 
p"iVDl*il)tJJlN  [untergeshnbm]) 


5.2.5  -‘llia'N 

General  meaning:  completeness  of  the  action;  repetition  of  the  action;  action 
through  time  or  space;  excessiveness. 
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ptDTIlD'tt 

p?ltniD*M 


pB5*UD'« 

pBnnun'N 


plplimt 


SAMPLES  OF 

'translate'  (->  past  participle  toXOTlUim'tt) 
[(bertraybm]  'exaggerate'  (->  past  participle 

pTOftnimt  [lbergetribm]) 

‘have  a  snack'  (->  past  participle  totofepiinWH) 

‘make  over,  renew*  (->  past  participle 

ttittfttoniKra) 

‘look  over'  (->  past  participle  topIpiiniD'M) 


5.2.6 


General  meaning:  enter  a  new  state;  change  ol  situation 


yr 

pbpnu%M 
ptob*5*  yr 


pmm 
provisii 
pjvphj*H  yr 


SAMPLES  OF  -  J*M 

•get  used  to'  (->  past  participle  to r»TU» yt) 

‘wrap  up'  (->  past  participle  toVpnum«M) 

‘get  used  to  living  (in  a  place)'  (->  past  participle 
tihtoViHJY'H  yr  [ayngelept]) 

‘talk  into'  (->  past  participle  trur U)1T5M  [ayngeret]) 
‘agree'  (->past  participle  toto'toVtoiJ^M) 

[aynakshenen]  ‘be  stubborn  about  something'  (-^  past 
participle  toJVphhir?*  yt  [ayngeakshnt]) 


52.7  -M 

General  meaning:  specification  of  the  action. 


jhVimjg 


SAMPLES  OF  - M 

‘incite  (someone's  anger  against  a  third  party)'  (-^  past 
participle  toVilTVtoMty) 
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[dnheybm]  'start'  (->  past  participle  p'VtDUf 
[6ngehoybm]) 

'point  out'  (->  past  participle  |riU)»y) 

[6ntapm]  'touch'  (->  past  participle  DBtSOlHJIjl) 

[6nshraybm]  'write'  (->past  participle 
[6ngdshribm]) 

6.2.6  a$ 

General  meaning:  completion  of  the  action.  Note  that  in  the  past  tense,  the 

prefix  may  be  pronounced  [6p]  or  [6]. 

SAMPLES  OF 

'complete  a  period  of  work'  (->  past  participle 
mnittlMhy  [6<p)gearbet]) 

ym 

'play  a  trick'  (->  past  participle  ptUUtity 
[6<p)geton]) 

‘postpone;  procrastinate'  (->  past  participle 
[6(p)geleykt]) 

'finish  completely'  (->  past  participle 
[6(p)geendikt]) 

]0DSty 

•finish  eating’  (->  past  participle  plMlMIty 
[6(p)gegesn]) 

62  9 

General  meaning:  by;  at 

SAMPLES  OF -*3 

praa 

'attend'  (->  past  participle  piivrci  [biygeven]) 

•enclose'  (->  past  participle  [bdygeleykt]) 
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'overcome'  (->  past  participle  pnp*a) 
‘make  a  contribution'  (->  past  participle 


pram 


6.2.10  -1MB 

General  meaning:  anticipate;  come  before 


]Si)tsriNB 
jbmnnyn  yr 


SAMPLES  OF 

'propose'  (->  past  participle  [forgeleykt]) 

'propose  (in  more  formal  /parliamentary  style)'  (->  past 
participle  p^fDn^B  [forgeshlogn]) 

'introduce'  (->  past  participle  b^DWUr^B) 

'imagine;  suppose'  (->  past  participle  toVi)bVi>J*i$B  yr) 
'occur'  (->  past  participle  piftlpDi^B) 


6.2.11  -12 


punis  yr 


]l>UD)Bi>0>tol2 


SAMPLES  OF  -12 

'listen  to;  pay  (careful)  attention  to,  obey'  (->  past 
participle  TO) 

'promise'  (->  past  participle  Bi$jTi»12  [tsugezokt]) 
[tsutshepenen]  ‘add  on,  affix;  attach'  (->  past 
participle  tiVBDVblUW  [tsugetshepet]) 


poiDBuvtn*  yr 


pi)J12 

]dnbi2  yr 

W  (TT) 


'become  attached;  become  a  nuisance/pest  (to)'  (-^  past 
participle  t>l>BD»tDl»!2  yr) 

'run  over  (to)'  (->  past  participle  |fi^D)15l) 

'take  away'  (->  past  participle  pniJim*) 

‘fit  in;  conform'  (->  past  participle  WHBDJ12  yr) 
‘watch;  observe'  (->  past  participle  Bp1plH12  yr) 
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9.2.12  Free  stressed  prefixes 

The  free  stressed  prefixes  retain  much  of  the  historic  force  of  their  meanings, 
and  can  usually  he  prefixed  at  will  to  verbs  They  often  mark,  the  direction  of 
movement  or  action,  or  some  prepositional  aspect  (eg.  with  what  or  whom). 
Most  can  double  as  adverbs  or  prepositions  on  their  own.  A  number  of  them, 
however,  have  entered  into  fixed  combinations  with  specific  verbs,  yielding 
new  meanings  that  cannot  always  be  inferred  from  the  base  verb,  eg. 
pmpihn  [dri(r)khkumen]  ‘work  it  out;  compromise'  (from  *pvr  ‘through' 
olus  ‘come'),  ‘mimic'  (from  ‘after'  plus  pinp  *|*T 

make  faces'),  pqpprtyfi  [for6yszogn]  ‘predict'  (from  O'njjB  ‘before'  plus 
1  tip  ‘say'). 

FREE  STRESSED  PREFIXES 
through  [(a)dti(r)kh]  -5*tvt(B) 

(over)  there;  to  there;  thither  -JTiB 
(over)  here;  to  here;  hither  -*ihna 
away  -pima 
with  -trn 

opposite,  vis-i-vis;  in  reply  to  -J)l>p0xi)8 
down 


down  -Ityptt 
out  -D-na 

upward  [artif]  -6*1*18 
around  -ting 
in  -J’enB 
down 


over  -‘IWTB 
after  -5(p 
past;  by 
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before  -D'Vltyfi 

apart;  in  all  directions  -Dnjfepti) 
together  OMHTOI 
bring  together  -B'lJia 


SAMPLES  OF  FREE  STRESSED  PREFIXES 


-5*111(10 

1*1^65*11*1(8)  'pass  through  (by  vehicle)' 

pj-riB  'go  there';  pU'W^na  'swim  there' 

-11K18: 

11)nip*il)na  'come  here' 

-pDH^: 

ppDTlN  [aveggeyn]  'go  away;  leave';  l6*lMT\pD118 
'throw  away' 

m. 

lbl)tl»J1i>p(tO)8  *p  'oppose' 

-*1D*T'JN: 

pwrun'JH  yr  ‘sit  down' 

p3imil$!*l8  'bring  down';  p^1B»By*lK  'jump 
down' 

-D'l*l«: 

1§*18H0'V1N  'throw  out';  'let  out;  release' 

-I'llfel: 

pnpfimn  [arufkriktm]  'climb  up';  p^pbfi'Via 
[aruftrogn]  ‘carry  up' 

-ung: 

jSlTDVlB  ‘look  around  for;  search';  1*i(t6h1*i8  'travel 
around' 

-*1DM1*1B 

'letdown;  lower' 

-■115*18: 

‘tell  off,  scold'  (lit  ‘tell  in');  'let 

in' 

-*ii):r*i8 

pr*iBV*ih:i'*i8  ‘jump  over' 

-t)'n 

1*T'?bti%ft  ‘suffer  together  with';  IDhhJtJ'h  ‘take  with'; 

-5(M 

11*1^5(3  ‘run  after' 

-umafi 

TOftSTlgi  [farbaylornj  ‘travel  past,  pass  through' 

-‘lDUNJlB 

“p  ‘run  in  all  directions;  scatter' 
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-D*nyi  ‘run  in  front  of' 

-Jl>D8m  ‘work  (well)  together' 

-UnTCft  [tsendyfzamlen]  ‘gather  together' 

9.2.12.1  Free  stressed  prefixes  without  mein  verbs 

The  free  stressed  prefixes  (but  not  its  parallel  form  -“pVT),  -pl)T»B. 

-Dvna.  -6*1*18,  -JYH8,  *ibt)Jl*T8  and  1in'T8  can  be  used  on  their 
own  without  a  main  verb.  Their  past  tense  Is  formed  with  helping  verb  pt 
(->§7.7).  Use  of  free  stressed  prefixes  without  a  main  verb  often  provides  a 
sentence  with  increased  dynamic  force  Some  have  become  established  in 
idiomatic  expressions,  eg.  pj'T  |lfl  Btylg  TO  *U>  ‘He's  off  his  rocker'  (lit 
‘gone  down  from  sense';  cf.  English  ‘out  of  his  mind  ). 

SAMPLES  OF  STRESSED  PREFIXES  WITHOUT  MAIN  VERBS 
She  left  yesterday  pl)Y18  ]tj5UJ  TO  n 
He  went  up  the  stairs  flint i  n  [aruf]  ■pV®  TO  *U> 

They  entered  the  house  rin  p  p*i8  "T 


9.3  PERFECTIVE  VS.  NAKED  VERBS 

Many  unstressed  and  stressed  prefixes  have  become  so  attached  to  certain 
verbs  as  to  render  the  verb  on  its  own  rare  and  somewhat  strange  sounding 
to  native  speakers.  In  these  cases,  the  prefixed  versions  have  in  effect 
become  the  present  day  base  forms  of  the  verb,  and  the  unprefixed  'naked' 
forms  are  reserved  for  situations  where  the  action  is  incomplete  or  vague. 
Thus,  p%"lVJty  [onshraybm]  is  the  usual  verb  for  'write'.  The  use  of  pTO 
on  its  own  may  be  reserved  for  general  situations  eg.  T’lbto'STW  D^Yl  [vos 
shiiypsta?]  'What  are  you  writing?'  Use  of  the  unprefixed  form  may  also 
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signify  incompleteness  of  the  action,  eg.  TP*ia  g  p**iVD)  aan  *jHN  'I  was 
writing  a  letter',  which  may  imply  that  the  letter  was  somehow  not 


completed.  The  equivalent  of  ‘1  wrote  a  letter'  is  pTOUlty  y& 
mn  Jt.  Analogously  pftlplS  is  the  basic  form  for  'come  (somewhere)'. 


yrct  for  'go  (somewhere)';  pmp  and  Y*i 


on  their  own  are  more  general 


concepts. 


9  Analytic  Verbs 


9.0  OVERVIEW 

Unlike  synthetic  verbs  which  synthesize  the  main  verb  and  its  person,  tense 
and  number  into  a  single  word  by  prefixing  or  suffixing  the  stem  (-^  §7), 
analytic  verbs  'analyze  these  out'  by  factoring  down  to  the  individual 
grammatical  components,  which  are  maintained  by  a  helping  verb.  In  all 
analytic  verbs,  by  definition,  the  main  verb  is  uninflected  -  neither  prefixed 
nor  suffixed  nor  internally  changed  in  any  way,  irrespective  of  person,  tense 
or  number.  Person,  tense  and  number  are  rather  indicated  by  the  inflection 
of  the  appropriate  helping  verb  which  accompanies  it  Many  everyday 
synthetic  verbs  are  used  analytically  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  modify  or 
specify  the  meaning  along  the  lines  of  one  of  the  available  helping  verbs  that 
serve  as  formers  of  specialized  analytic  verbs  Some  verbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  historically  analytic.  They  are  the  inherently  analytic  verbs,  which  do  not 
exist  as  synthetic  verbs.  Analytic  verbs  require  no  detailed  analysis  or 
conjugation  because  they  don't  change.  It  is  the  helping  verbs  that  inflect, 
and  they  tend  to  be  irregular 


9.1  SPECIALIZED  ANALYTIC  VERBS 

9.1.1  Analytic  verb  former  B  pi)) 

B  pDl  [g4bm]  'give  a'  designates  the  action,  in  conceptual  terms,  as  a  single 
(and  usually  brief)  event,  rather  than  an  ongoing  affair.  Its  present  is  formed 
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with  the  present  tense  of  irregular  phi  as  helping  verb  plus  indefinite  article 
B  plus  the  stem  of  the  main  verb.  In  the  past  tense,  the  participle  phihi 
[geg^bm]  usually  follows  the  stem.  In  the  future,  the  inflected  part  of 
futurizing  jVhti  must  precede  the  £  plus  stem  sequence  The  infinitive 
usually  follows.  Many  analytic  phi  verbs  have  alternative  forms  with  Jtyb 
(->  §9.19). 


9.1.1.1  singular  of  helping  verb  phi  'give' 

I  give  Ti  y* 
you  (familiar)  give  fifi'i  VT 
you  (formal)  give  fi'i  VN 
he  gives  fi'i  'll) 
she  gives  Q'i  'T 

people  give  /  we  give/  one  gives  b'i'b 
give!  (familiar)  D'i 
give!  (formal)  Ib'i 


9.1.1 .2  plural  of  helping  verb  phi  'give' 

we  give  p'i  YU 
you  give  ft'i  TH 
they  give  p'i 
give!  Ito'i 


SAMPLE  ANALYTIC  VERB  WITH  phi:  Pip  N  phi  'give  a  kiss' 

present  singular 

I  am  giving  a  kiss  Pip  £  h'i 
You  (familiar)  are  giving  a  kiss  Pip  £  bb'i  Vr 
You  (formal)  are  giving  a  kiss  Pip  £  tt'l  Yfct 
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He  is  giving  a  kiss  np  g  m  ID 
She  is  giving  a  kiss  np  g  tPJ  'Y 
One  gives  a  kiss;  Tou  should  give  a  kiss  np  g  tJ'/f] 

Give  a  kiss!  (familiar)  inp  g  n'i 
Give  a  kiss!  (formal)  inp  g  m 

present  plural 

We  are  giving  a  kiss  np  g  p'J  Vft 
You  are  giving  a  kiss  np  g  t)'l  TN 
They  are  giving  a  kiss  mp  g  p'J  "Y 
Give  a  kiss!  !np  g  to'i 

past  singular 

1  gave  a  kiss  plUM  np  g  ^'g 
You  (familiar)  gave  a  kiss  pMDl  np  g  DDljn  n 
You  (formal)  gave  a  kiss  plUlM  np  g  bgn  Vg 
He  gave  a  kiss  pDlttl  Vlp  g  bgn  'll) 

She  gave  a  kiss  pl»l»  np  g  t)$n  'Y 
Everybody  kissed;  People  gave  a  kiss;  We  gave  a  kiss  pVMU  np  g  WtYfi 

past  plural 

We  gave  a  kiss  pl»l»  np  g  p^n  TO 
You  gave  a  kiss  pJUJM  np  g  tign  Tg 
They  gave  a  kiss  ptflUtt  np  g  pgn  "Y 

future  singular 

I  will  give  a  kiss  [khvel  aktizh  gebm]  pjU  Vlp  g  blW  y* 

Tou  (familiar)  will  give  a  kiss  [dust  aktizh  gebm]  pill  np  g  born  vr 
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You  (formal)  will  give  a  kiss  [irat  akiizh  gebm]  pl>3  mp  b  oi)h  I'M 
He  will  give  a  kiss  [erat  aktizh  gebm]  plH  VIp  «  urn  'll) 

She  will  give  a  kiss  [zit  afcuzh  gebm]  pl)J  mp  y  mm  *y 
We  will /People  will  kiss  [mat  akuzh  gebm]  pl)l  Up  g  birn'n 


future  plural 

We  will  give  a  kiss  [miln  /  mirn  a  kuzh  gebm]  pDi  M\p  M  ]Sl)Y)  VO 
You  will  give  a  kiss  [irat  a  kuzh  gebm]  pM  VIp  M  t)l)h  I'M 
They  will  give  a  kiss  [zeln  a  kuzh  gebm]  pM  Ftp  M  jbbH  "Y 


SAMPLE  ANALYTIC  VERBS  WITH  pDi 
promise  (lit  ‘give  a  word')  pb)  tD^TI  M 
advise;  give  (a  piece  of)  advice  pl»  [eytse]  nMl)  p 
cope;  manage  pM  [eytsa]  MMl)  p  “j'Y 
slap  /  give  a  smack  pl)l  V tiMB  M 
smile  /  give  a  smile  pili  M 


9.1.2  Analytic  verb  former  |!htn 

]fi*T«‘T  (usually  pronounced  [d4fn])  ‘must;  have  to;  should;  ought  to'  is  used 
with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb.  The  third  person  singular  has  no  D-. 
hence  •pfcn  ‘D\'ri\'T\*iD. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  p“lfcH 
I  have  to  go  pDtiB  *ptn  ytk 
Why  do  you  have  to  go?  ?pj  ltiDlhtn  DtymMfi 
What  do  you  need  it  for?  [avds  d&stas?]  01)  lODthfcn  D^h  *j'tN 
I  must  tell  you  the  truth  [dmas]hhM  um  p$Y  *rr  *ptn  *]'« 

We  really  have  to  go  pj  l)pBt>  *pfep'*i 
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9-1-3  Analytic  verb  former  yM  pVgft 

yM  pb$l  'in  the  process  of;  in  the  middle  of;  in  the  midst  of'  is  formed  by 
the  appropriate  part  of  pbgil  plus  preposition  ytt  plus  infinitive.  It  can  be 
applied  to  any  verb  that  expresses  an  ongoing  action,  and  often  corresponds 


with  English  -ing. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  yM  pV#l 

She's  in  the  middle  of  writing  a  letter  m  «  p?*l»  yM  "r 

We're  eating  now  pi)  yM  untiTM  pVtW  TIJ 


9.1.4  Aailytic  verb  former  p  ]'M 

1*M  yM  pbgn  'keep  (on);  all  the  time;  constantly'  is  formed  by  the 
appropriate  part  of  pbitn  plus  pM  yM  plus  infinitive.  It  can  be  applied  to 
any  verb  that  expresses  an  ongoing  action. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  pM  yM  pbgn 
Why  do  you  keep  jumping?  7punMV  pM  yM  lbDtoSsn 
They  keep  laughing  pB1?  pM  yM  p^gn  «? 


9.1.5  Analytic  verb  former  pVlW 

p^MTI  'would'  is  formed  with  either  the  infinitive  or  the  past  participle  of 
the  main  verb.  It  is  used  to  express  a  conditional  or  contingent  mood.  The 
past  participle  is  used  most  frequently.  The  infinitive  tends  to  be  reserved  for 


a  rather  more  parliamentary  style 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  pb$ti 

What  would  you  (familiar)  say?  [volstu]  1toDto*?MTI  DMTI 

And  you  (familiar)  would  go?  ?p)JtODl  [volst]  UDb^Tl  H  yM 
I  would  deal  with  it  differently  bVllHfflM  rUHJB  toVgfl  TM 
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I  would  argue  otherwise  Vlinig  [taynen]  yum  t)b$tn  *p 
We  would  wish  to  know  the  truth  [ernes]  WIN  mn  pm  jbl)Tl  pb^m  Via 


91. 51  Alternative  conditional  with  ptl 

A  conditional  mood  may  also  be  formed  by  conjunction  pit,  lit  'when;  if'  that 
also  has  the  sense  of  'if  it  were  the  case  that*.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the 
present  tense  only,  but  the  present  with  pm  is  frequently  used  to  cover 
situations  in  the  past  ptl  often  serves  as  the  if  -clause  in  a  sentence  in  which 
pbtyfl  occurs  in  the  then-clause  (-^  §§14.4.5  - 14.4.5.1). 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVE  CONDITIONAL  WITH  ptl 
If  I  were  Rothschild...  tVwqp  p  yH  pm 

nma  pmw  wmn  tabam  unjoin  o*m  yn  pm 

If  I  had  known  then,  things  would  be  different  today 


9.1.6  Analytic  verb  former  pum 

|bl)m  'want  to'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb.  Although  the 
infinitive  is  identical  with  |bi)Tl  'will  (future  tense  helping  verb)'  (-^  §7.9), 
the  rest  of  its  conjugation  differs  markedly  The  stem  vowel  of  ^bi)m  'want 
to'  is  [*]  in  the  present,  [g]  in  the  past  and  [D]  in  the  infinitive,  hence  in 
the  future  While  the  conjugated  parts  of  ^bl)Tl  'will'  are  phonetically 
reduced  in  everyday  speech,  those  of  jbum  'want  to'  are  not  Note  the 
contrasting  transcriptions  of  each  in  the  future  tense  of  the  sample  provided. 


SAMPLE  OF  USE  OF  ^bhm  'WANT  TO':  MODEL  MAIN  VERB  pj  'GO' 

present  singular 
i  want  to  go  pa  b*m  yu 
You  (familiar)  want  to  go  pi  tiob'tl  H 
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You  (formal)  want  to  go  pi  tiV'TI  VM 
He  wants  to  go  pi  b'ti  ni) 

She  wants  to  go  pi  Vti  'Y 
People  want  to  go  /  Everyone  wants  to  go  pi  b'Tl'f] 

present  plural 

We  want  to  go  pi  ^b'TI  Tft 
You  want  to  go  pi  ttb'Yi  TN 
They  want  to  go  pi 

past  singular 

I  wanted  to  go  [ikhob  gevolt  geyn]  pi  (NI.  var.  toblMDl )  tib^YlDi  INn 
You  (familiar)  wanted  to  go  [dust  gevolt  geyn]  pi  tibNYlDl  tiDNM  n 
You  (formal)  wanted  to  go  [iret  gevolt  geyn]  pi  tobtytlDl  bjp  Tit 
He  wanted  to  go  [eret  gevolt  geyn]  pi  tibNTIDl  titin  *11) 

She  wanted  to  go  [ziet  gevolt  geyn]  pi  tobNYIDl  tiNH  'T 
People/We  wanted  to  go  [met  gevolt  geyn]  pi  ttb^TIDl  btyTh 

past  plural 

we  wanted  to  go  [mir  hobm  gev6lt  g£yn]  pi  ub^TiDl  pyn  *ra 
You  wanted  to  go  [iret  gev6lt  g£yn]  pi  tob^nui  tJ^n  TM 
They  wanted  to  go  [zey  hobm  gev6lt  g4yn]  pi  t)b$TiDl  ptyn  Y,T 


future  singular 


I  will  want  to  go  [ikhl  vein  geyn]  pi  ]bi)ti  bl)ti  *pt 
You  (familiar)  will  want  to  go  [dust  vein  geyn]  pi  ^VliTl  UODTI  1*T 
You  (formal)  will  want  to  go  [iret  vein  geyn]  pi  ^bl)Tl  t)l)TI  TN 
He  will  want  to  go  [eret  vein  geyn]  pi  ^bl)YI  *11) 
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She  will  want  to  go  [ziet  v4ln  g4yn]  pi  pllTI  Dim  'T 
People  will  want  to  go  [met  v4ln  g6yn]  pa  I^Dtl  tittYl't) 

future  plural 

We  will  want  to  go  [miln  /  mirn  vein  geyn]  pa  pDYi  jShti  YD 
You  will  want  to  go  [iret  vein  geyn]  pa  pDTl  ttlltl  YN 
They  will  want  to  go  [zeln  vein  geyn]  pa  jbim  pint 


9.1.7  Analytic  verb  former  pDfl 

pDYl  become;  be;  get'  is  used  with  the  past  participle  of  the  main  verb  to 
form  a  passive.  In  the  present  tense,  the  appropriately  inflected  part  of  pint 
‘become'  precedes  the  verb.  In  the  past  and  future  it  usually  follows  it 
phfl  forms  its  past  with  pt  (->  §7.7).  Note  that  a  few  deeply  rooted  pint 
constructions  coexist  in  the  modern  language  with  corresponding  synthetic 


verbs,  eg.  plptON  pint  =  p'lbttJN  'run  away;  escape'.  Passives  may 
also  be  formed  using  pronoun  'h  (->  §6.1.6  2).  Model  verb  is  ti^YlbaiYig 
pint  ‘become  entangled  /  tied  up  in  something,  become  involved'. 


SAMPLE  OF  USE  OF  pMI: 
pint  W*YTl)aj«t1tt  ‘BECOME  INVOLVED' 
present  gingnlar 

I'm  becoming  involved  ti*YTl)aa**lB  Tint  *pt 
You  (familiar)  are  becoming  involved  tt*TMU.rnM  WJYnt  H 
You  (formal)  are  becoming  involved  tiYJTi  YN 

He  is  becoming  involved  ti*YTliaa**lK  tnwt  ID 
She  is  becoming  involved  ti’'ni)Un8  tniW  n 
One  becomes  involved;  It's  easy  to  get  entangled!  t)*TTM.Wl8  mint'D 
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Go  ahead  and  become  involved!  (familiar)  (sarcastic)  *11)TI 

Go  ahead  and  become  involved!  (formal)  (sarcastic)  !0*YTDWlB  b*lDti 

present  plural 

We're  becoming  involved  V"rnm%*!H  pDTl  TO 
You're  becoming  involved  O^TIDH^  MDYI  T» 

They're  becoming  involved  0*TTDir*T«  pDTl  *T 
Go  ahead  and  become  involved!  (sarcastic)  tllDTl 

past  singular 

1  became  involved  p^YIDl  0*YTDJ.l*‘l£  p  TB 
You  (familiar)  became  involved  ptyVUM  tiO'S  H 

You  (formal)  became  involved  pgtiDl  tTYIDUrHg  TB 
He  became  involved  pBDDi  tPTlJUJ'S'm  rB  ID 
She  became  involved  pyiUM  tPTVttJ'nH  7'H  't 
People  became  involved;  We  became  involved  pBhDl  T'N'O 

past  plural 

We  became  involved  p^JYID)  0"TTDimB  jDJ^T  TO 
You  became  involved  ptyYUM  tPYTDimH  TB 
They  became  involved  pJjJTlDl  0"TTDJl,nB  1DJST  "T 

future  singular 

I  will  become  involved  pDTl  VTlDiniS  ^DTl  TB 
You  (familiar)  wiU  become  involved  pDTl  0«TTDM*TH  UODTI  H 
You  (formal)  wiU  become  involved  pDTl  0*TTDiJ**lB  ODTI  TB 
He  wiU  become  involved  pDti  tTTTMmB  ODU  *1D 
She  wUl  become  involved  pDTl  0"TTl»J**lB  bl)Tl  s7 
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(I'm  warning  you,)  well  become  involved 


pim  b*YmrsnB  bbti'D 


future  plural 

We  will  become  involved  ptott  to**ni>U**lM  pWl  Tfi 
You  will  become  involved  ptoYt  b^YHUXSIH  toDTI  TN 
They  will  become  involved  pDTI  to**l*Tl»T5*Ht  pDYl  *Y 


SAMPLE  VERBS  WITH  pl>ti 
fall  asleep  pjm  p$bvto.lH 
be  rescued;  be  saved  pirn  toimhtotnm 
be  fed  up  with  (plus  reflexive  ->  §14.6)  [nfmes]  plltl  OWJJ 
be  Impressed;  admire  pl)Tl  [nisp6el]  ^DKiTiJ 
be  /  become  confused  rum  toV'M)* 


9.1.6  Analytic  verb  former  p$Y 

p^Y  'should,  would;  ought;  let  (...);  may  (...)'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  main  verb.  It  occurs  far  more  frequently  than  English  'should'  (which 
itself  frequently  corresponds  with  p1M*T  ->  §9.1.2).  In  numerous  contexts 
bttT  corresponds  with  English  use  of  the  infinitive  alone  Frequently,  b«Y 
provides  a  subjunctive  mood.  The  third  person  singular  has  no  to-,  hence 
bNY  'D\‘fi\n\11>. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  p£Y 
How  should  I  know?  ?pMl  b$tY  toBJHYl  pi 
What  should  we  do?  [v6zl  men  ton]  ?]$ti  Wl»  b$T  D^tTi 
I  told  him  to  wait  p^NTl  b$Y  *11)  tol^YDl  [kh6bm]  Q'N  a$n 
Let's  have  it  your  way  (lit 'Let  it  be  like  this')  'ttg  pY  bfelY 
Let  them  yell!  r|99"i»  «Y  pMY 
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COMMON  EXPRESSIONS  WITH  |S$T 
'1T«  pY  VNT 

Lot's  have  it  your  way  (lit.  ‘Lot  it  bo  liko  this') 

[mazl]  ibt a  b-fi  pr  Vny 
Best  of  luck  to  you!  (lit.  ‘It  should  be  with  luck!') 

[tsores]  fill*  p'YI  '1TB  *pl  b$Y 
I  ha vo  no  idoa  (lit  ‘So  I  should  know  of  troubles') 

[af  sfmkhes]  jiinbV  yvn  pinb  *1{JJ  yt  baY'n 
Let  us  meet  only  on  happy  occasions  (said  on  sad  occasions) 

9-1 .9.1  I^NT  as  an  alternative  imperative 

Second  person  use  of  I^NY  (lit  ‘you  should')  is  frequently  used  as  an 
alternative  to  the  grammatical  imperative  (-^  §7.5).  Imperative  use  of  ^NT 
frequently  has  a  softer  tone  than  the  grammatical  imperative,  implying 
friendly  advice  rather  than  a  command.  Familiar  second  person  pronoun  n 
is  usually  omitted  and  bb'jNY  used  on  its  own  When  VT  is  retained  the 
resulting  mood  is  one  of  scolding  or  warning  (as  harsh  or  harsher  than  the 
grammatical  imperative). 

SAMPLES  OF  ]b$T  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  IMPERATIVE 
Come  early!  (familiar)  mfi  ttobjJT 

(I'm  telling  you,)  come  early!  (familiar)  pmp  bb^NY  TT 
Don't  go!  (familiar)  ipj  b'J  bbVfctT 
(I  warn  you,)  don't  go!  ipj  b'J  bb^NT  H 
Tell  the  truth!  (formal)  [ernes]  jtbN  BIT 1  ]1NY  b^NY  VM 
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9.1.9  Analytic  verb  former  ft  Wb 

B  ]$b  'do  a'  is  often  interchangeable  with  8  phi  (->  §9.1).  It  too  designates 
the  action  as  a  single  event,  rather  than  an  ongoing  affair.  Its  present  is 
formed  with  the  present  tense  of  irregular  pb  as  helping  verb  plus 
indefinite  article  B  plus  stem.  In  the  past,  the  participle  pbhi  [get6n] 
usually  follows  the  stem.  In  the  future,  the  inflected  part  of  futurizing  jbhtl 
must  precede  the  B  plus  stem  sequence,  while  the  infinitive  pb  usually 
follows  Where  both  pb  and  phi  are  used  with  the  same  verb,  pb  tends 
to  have  a  loftier  tone,  phi  a  more  everyday  tone  Thus,  pb  rip  B  alone 
would  be  used  in  nTITb  npb  rip  B  'kiss  the  WITH  [mezuze]  (traditional 
doorpost  amulet)  when  entering  or  leaving  a  room*,  pb  rip  B  with 
reference  to  humans  may  denote  a  higher  level  of  love  than  phi  rip  B 
which  denotes  only  the  act  of  kissing  There  is  also  a  grammatical  difference, 
phi  takes  dative  without  a  preposition  (i.e  the  understood  preposition 
§5U  I);  pt>  does  not  a  eg  .  ThbDhllV  n  pb  »lp  B  vs.  phi  Vlp  B 
ThbDhTNP  Tin  'give  one's  sister  a  kiss'  There  is  no  difference  for 
masculine  nouns,  where  both  accusative  and  dative  have  bin  (->  §§ 
532-533) 

9.1 .9.1  present  singular  of  helping  verb  'Nb 

Ido  /am doing  1b 
you  (familiar)  do  /  are  doing  bDlb  n 
you  (formal)  do  /  are  doing  bib  TN 
he  does  /  is  doing  filb  *ih 
she  does  /  is  doing  filb  'T 
people  do  /  we  do  /  one  does  blb'n 
Do!  (familiar)  lib 
Do!  (formal)  Iblb 
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91.9.2  present  plural  of  helping  verb 

we  do  /  are  doing  pib  Th 
you  <lo  /  are  doing  filb  TM 
they  do  /  are  doing  }lllb  "T 
Dot  Ifiito 

SAMPLE  OF  B  ]l#b:  MODEL  VERB  pip  ft 
present  singular 
I'm  having  a  look  pip  B  10  JN 
You  (familiar)  are  having  a  look  pip  B  0010  n 
You  (formal)  are  having  a  look  pip  B  bit)  TM 
He  is  having  a  look  pip  B  bib  ’ll) 

She  is  having  a  look  pip  B  bit)  'T 
One  has  a  look;  You  should  have  a  look  pip  B  bltt'h 
Have  a  look  (familiar)!  fplp  B  lb 
Have  a  look  (formal)!  !plp  B  bit) 

present  plural 

We  are  having  a  look  pip  B  ]l»b  Tf) 

You  are  having  a  look  pip  B  bltD  TN 
They  are  having  a  look  pip  B  ]l)lb  ""T 
Have  a  look!  !plp  B  blto 

past  singular 

I  had  a  look  ]BbD)  pip  N  ^Nn 
You  (familiar)  had  a  look  pip  B  bDBh  H 

You  (formal)  had  a  look  pip  B  b«n  TN 

He  had  a  look  ]Bt)l)l  pip  B  bBh  *11) 
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She  bad  a  look  pt)D)  pip  B  t>$n  'T 
People  had  a  look;  We  had  a  look  WtolU  pip  N  togn'n 

past  plural 

We  had  a  look  pt)D)  pip  N  pgn  Til 
You  had  a  look  ptDD)  pip  B  tlND  TB 
They  had  a  look  pUD)  pip  B  pBfl  "T 

future  singular 

I  will  have  a  look  [ikhl/khvel  akukton]  pi D  pip  B  toll  “]'B 

You  (familiar)  will  have  a  look  [du(e)st  akukton]  pi)  pip  N  60DTI  n 
You  (formal)  will  have  a  look  [ir(e)t  akukton]  pi)  pip  B  DDti  TB 
He  will  have  a  look  [er(e)t  akukton]  pu  pip  B  t)DTi  ID 
She  will  have  a  look  [2i(e)t  akukton]  pt)  pip  B  HDD  'T 
We  will  /  People  will  have  a  look  [m*(ve)t  akukton]  pt)  pip  B  DDYl'l) 

future  plural 

We  will  have  a  look  [miln/mirn  a  kukton]  pt)  pip  N  ^Dh  Tl) 

You  will  have  a  look  [ir(a)t  a  kukton]  pt)  pip  N  t)DY)  TB 
They  will  have  a  look  [ze(y)ln  a  kukton]  pt)  pip  B  jbwi 

SAMPLE  ANALYTIC  VERBS  WITH  pt) 
say  (quickly)  pi)  )$T  B 
think  over;  have  a  think  pt)  ODNit)  B 
give  a  laugh  P  -fb  8 
ask  [a  fr^kton]  pt)  iD^ia  B 
give  a  scratch  pt)  fB*ip  B 
give  a  jump  pt)  unav  B 
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9-1.10  Analytic  verb  former  p^b 

p^b  ‘allow,  let'  Is  used  with  the  Infinitive  of  the  main  verb.  In  inverted  word 
order  (->  §§11.2,  14.4),  the  0  of  suffix  0)00-  is  frequently  omitted,  giving 
ltoT^b.  Imperative  T$b  followed  t>y  objective  pronoun  obligatorily 
conflates  to  “pujb,  e  g  VTO*  ' Leave  me  alone'. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  p$b 
Let  me  know  (familiar)  p'YI  T$b 
Let  me  know  (formal)  p'tl  toT^b 

Whydontyou  (familiar)  let  them  come?  ?11)Mp  to'J  "T  ltoT^b  Dtymgfi 
Leave  me  alone  /  Stop  harassing  me  (familiar)  T^b 
Leave  me  alone  /  Stop  harassing  me  (formal)  toT^b 


9.1.11  Analytic  verb  former  Tto^b 

TDfclb  ‘let's;  let  us'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb.  It  is 
exclusively  a  first  person  plural.  Note,  however,  that  growing  usage  has 
TItyb  instead  of  Tltyb  (->  §9.1.10),  eg.  m  TH$b  ‘Leave  me  alone*. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  VIl$b 

Come  on,  let's  go  (lit ‘Let's  go  already')  p  yw  TD yb 
Let’s  answer  pDBtoJl)  TH$b 
Let's  not  answer  pbBbJb  b\l  TlJ^b 

9.1.12  Analytic  verb  former  plfi 
pin  ‘must;  be  compelled  to'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb  It  is 
often  interchangeable  with  jfilgl  (-}  §91.2)  but  can  denote  a  stronger  sense 
of  necessity.  The  third  person  singular  has  no  to-,  hence  YVl 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  pin 
I  really  have  to  go  p  DpNto  Tin  *p 
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We  need  to  have  an  answer  today  ‘lDQWD  p  pjjfl  tUton  iTlb  Tb 


9-11 3  Analytic  verb  former  pub 

pilb  *may'  Is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb.  It  denotes  that 
permission  or  moral  authority  is  invoked  for  the  action,  rather  than  mere 
physical  ability  (cf.  pjl)p  ->  9 1.16).  Anomalously,  the  negative  of  jlhb  is 
the  inflected  part  of  p$to,  always  used  with  to-.),  giving  to'J  n^t)  ‘may  not'. 
The  third  person  singular  of  both  has  no  to-,  hence  Jim  '0  \  'to  \  sy  \  'll)  and 
to'JiNto  Wbv'mn. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  UDb  AND  O'J  ^ 

Are  we  allowed  to  use  the  garden?  toin  12U  pb  JDb  '2 

It's  not  allowed  on  weekends  to'J  pb  b$to  [s6v  v6kh] ‘pllst|lD 
Is  touching  allowed?  ?pb  il)b  [6ntapm]  pNtoJ$ 


91.14 

pain 


Analytic  verb  former  |Dl3l)i 

'take  to'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb  It  has  the 


sense  of  ‘about  to  start;  just  starting;  get  down  to  doing  something'  The 
past  participle  of  pbl)J  is  pblJDL  Where  the  infinitive  functions  as  a  noun 
(-}  §4.1.33),  or  a  true  noun  is  the  thing  that  is  about  to  be  started,  the 


parallel  construction  yj  pbl)J  is  used.  It  is  followed  by  the  definite 
article  (appropriately  in  dative  following  12)  plus  the  noun. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  AND  12  TY  pbl)J 
I'm  about  to  begin  studying  music  p'Tlb  p'bltolP  tolJJ  ytk 
We  prepared  to  escape  p'lStON  pblJDl  pNb  Vb 
I'm  getting  down  to  work  toiniN  11VT  12  t31>J  ytk 

Let's  get  down  to  the  homework  toD^Nb^b  bin  12  pbl)J  *|*Y  Tb«V 
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9.1.15  Analytic  verb  former  pttbfi 

'used  to'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb  to  express  the 


habitual  past 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  UlAfi 
I  used  to  live  over  there  JJU'Utfl  ph*n  y* 

We  used  to  see  each  other  often  tifig  pt  yj  pVfi  Yfi 
It  used  to  be  different  [sflegd  zayn  andersh]  pt  MbSfi'D 


9.1.16  Analytic  verb  former  |Dll)p 

pjDp  (var.  pJHp)  'can'  is  used  with  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb.  The 
third  person  singular  has  no  ti-,  hence  pp  ‘Dx'fiN'TNhD.  The  conjugation 
of  analytic  verb  former  pjlip  is  identical  to  that  of  pjllp  'know'  (-^  §15.4). 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  pJDp 

Can  you  do  me  a  favour?  [toyve]  ?nait)  N  Wb  Tft  UDJDp 
You  never  can  tell  [mekenit  vi'sn]  p'TI  b'J  pp'b 
I  can't  make  it  today  pillp  tt'J  yu  pp  bJ^n 


9.2  1HHERENTLT  AHALTTIC  VERBS 


9.2.1  The  inherently  analytic  verb  with  pah 

In  the  present,  the  appropriate  part  of  pah  [hobm]  'have'  (->  §§7.6.1 .1  - 
7.6.1. 2)  must  precede  the  main  verb  In  the  past,  the  inflected  part  of  pah 
also  precedes  the  main  verb  but  the  past  participle  bNhbl  may  precede  or 
follow  the  main  verb;  it  usually  follows.  Analogously,  in  the  future,  the 
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inflected  futurizing  ^DT)  (->  §§7.91  -  7  9  2)  must  precede  the  main  verb 
but  infinitive  ptyTi  may  precede  or  follow  the  main  verb,  it  usually  follows. 
Note  that  one  of  the  inherently  analytic  verbs  with  p$n.  p$n  bl'NIgS 
[faribl  hobm]  ‘be  offended,  take  something  the  wrong  way'  is  the  source  of 
brrtnaa  pp  t)Nn  ‘I  beg  your  pardon  (formal)'.  Model  verb  is  ntnn 
p«n  [kharote  hobm]  ‘change  one's  mind'  (lit  ‘have  regret  /  remorse'). 

SAMPLE  ANALYTIC  VERB  WITH  p^fl: 

p$n  htnn  ‘change  one's  mind' 

present  singular 

I'm  changing  (/I've  changed)  my  mind  htnn  n$th  -pN 
You're  changing  (/You've  changed)  your  mind  ntnn  t)DNh  TT 
You're  changing  (/You've  changed)  your  mind  (formal)  ntnn  t)$n  T*N 
He's  changing  (/He  has  changed)  his  mmd  ntnn  trtth  nil 
She's  changing  (/She  has  changed)  her  mind  ntnn  t)^n  't 
People  are  changing  (have  changed)  their  minds  ntnn 
Change  your  mind!  (familiar)  Kitnn  n$n 
Change  your  mind!  (plural)  mtnn  ti^n 

present  plural 

We're  changing  (/We  have  changed)  our  minds  ntnn  p«h  Th 
You're  changing  (/You've  changed)  your  minds  ntnn  t)Nh  TN 
They're  changing  (/They  have  changed)  their  minds  ntnn  pNh  "Y 

Change  your  mind!  'htnn  UNh 

past  singular 

I  changed  my  mmd  ttNnil)  ntihn  3Nh  pN 
You  (informal)  changed  your  mmd  tiNhlM  htnn  t)DNh  H 
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You  (formal)  changed  your  mind  ttgrilM  Jltnn  t)$n  TM 
He  changed  his  mind  CBnw  ntnn  ti$n  *11) 

She  changed  her  mind  t)Bni»  ntnn  dljin  'Y 
People  changed  their  minds  tJKnM  ntnn  to^n'rj 


past  plural 

We  changed  our  minds  tftMUntna  ptyn  TO 
You've  changed  your  minds  tjfejnn  ntnn  t)$n  T» 
They've  changed  their  minds  tfflMU  ntnn  pyn  "T 


fntnre  singular 

I'll  change  my  mind  ptyn  ntnn  VlW  *pl 
You  (informal)  will  change  your  mind  ptyn  nt)nn  tiOlW  n 
You  (formal)  will  change  your  mind  ptyn  ntnn  t)lW  TN 
He  will  change  his  mind  pyn  ntnn  t)lW  H) 

She  will  change  her  mind  p$n  ntnn  MW  T 
People  will  change  their  minds  pwn  ntnn  tHW'to 


future  plural 

We  will  change  our  minds  pyn  ntnn  jblW  yij 
You  will  change  your  minds  pyn  ntnn  MW  YN 
They  will  change  their  minds  p(jn  ntnn  jblW  "T 


SAMPLES  OF  INHERENTLY  ANALYTIC  VERBS  WITH  pMh 
have  pleasure  [hanoe  hobm]  pan  nNJn 
be  eager;  be  in  the  mood  [kheyshek  hobm]  pN.1  pm 
get  married  [khasene  hobm]  pNn  njnfih 
love,  like  strongly  p«n  3'b  (var.  p«n  ti*7Nn) 
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be  afraid;  fear  (with  IKS)  [m6yre  hobm]  pyn  tnito 

hate  p$h  w*§ 


9.2.2  The  inherently  analytic  verb  with  pt 

The  analytic  verb  with  pY  ‘be'  produces  hundreds  of  verbs.  Many  are 
restricted  to  a  traditional  learned  style,  but  quite  a  few  have  widespread  use 
In  the  present  tense,  the  appropriate  part  of  pt  (->  §§7.7.1  -  7.7.2)  must 
precede  the  main  verb.  In  the  future,  I^DTl  precedes  the  main  verb  and 
infinitive  pY  follows.  In  the  past,  the  analytic  verb  with  pt,  alone  in  the 
standard  language,  uses  a  mixed  conjugation  comprising  the  inflected  part  of 
p$l  plus  the  past  participle  of  pY  (pTIDl  [geven]),  giving  the  characteristic 
‘ptllli  btyiT  conjugation  of  analytic  verbs  with  pt.  Model  verb  is 
pY  t)*3Dh  [  maskem  zayn  /  maskim  zayn]  ‘agree'. 

SAMPLE  ANALYTIC  VERB  WITH  pt:  ] *T  tJ'3D ft  ‘AGREE' 

present  singular 
1  agree  MW)  p  *pt 
You  (familiar)  agree  0*301)  00'3  H 
You  (formal)  agree  0*300  0*T  TN 
He  agrees  0*300  T*N  *U) 

She  agrees  0*300  T*N  *T 
Everybody  agrees  /  We  agree  0*300  Y'N'O 
Agree!  (familiar)  !0*300  *?T 
Agree!  (formal)  10*300  0«T 


present  plural 
We  agree  0*300  p«Y  TO 


You  agree  tTUOia  t)i?T  TN 
They  agree  ti'301]  ]DJ"T  "T 
Agree!  !tD-DOn  tost 

past  singular 

I  agreed  piUM  D'SDf]  nan  ‘j'M 
You  (familiar)  agreed  pYlDl  t]s30n  toONn  H 
You  (formal)  agreed  piUU  t3'30fi  toNn  VM 
He  agreed  ptU»  ti-DDf]  tJMD  *11) 

She  agreed  pill))  tJ'DDh  tiMn  't 
Everybody  agreed  /  It  was  agreed  pill))  t)'3D&  tiM3‘n 


past  plural 

We  agreed  pUD)  t)'3DI)  pM?l  YD 
You  agreed  pTID)  D "300  DNn  YM 
They  agreed  pill))  D'3t>n  pMfl  "T 


future  singular 
I  will  agree  pt  O'DDD  bl)TI 
You  (familiar)  will  agree  pt  tJ-SOb  t)0DYl  H 
You  (formal)  will  agree  pt  D'30h  t)l)Yi  ‘I'M 
He  will  agree  pt  tJ'30D  131)11  31) 

She  will  agree  pt  D'30D  DDTI  'T 
Everybody  will  agree  /  We  will  agree  pt  tTDOD  toDll'h 

future  plural 

We  will  agree  pt  t)'3t>b  ^1>YI  YD 
You  will  agree  pt  D'30D  DDY1  YM 
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They  will  agree  pt  ti'DOh  1*71)1(1  "T 

SAMPLES  OF  ANALYTIC  VERBS  WITH  pt  (PAST  TENSE  WITH  p»n) 
suspect  [khoyshed  zayn]  pt 
distinguish;  differentiate  [mafkhn  zayn]  pt  I'hifD 
concede  (a  point);  confess  [moyde  zayn]  pt  .*1*111) 
trouble  somebody  for  a  favour  [matriekh  zayn]  pt  n**ibl) 
take  the  trouble  to  do  somebody  a  favour  (pN)  *pt  pt  fl'TO) 
offer  hospitality  [=  food/drinks];  treat  [to]  [mekhabed  zayn]  pt  “73313 
continue  [mamshekh  zayn]  pt  *1'V1)13 
agree  [maskim  zayn]  pt  to'DOl) 
succeed  [matsliekh  zayn]  pt  n'bxn 
receive  /  welcome  [guest]  [mekabl  ponim  zayn]  pt  O'lS  *73pl3 
presume  /  assume  [meshaer  zayn]  (“p)  pt  “lBFh 
sacrifice;  give  up  [makriv  zayn]  pt  3"lpr) 


9  2  2  1  Passives  of  the  analytic  verb  with  pt 

A  few  analytic  verbs  with  pt  have  passives  using  pDTI  (-^  §9.1.7). 

SAMPLES  OF  ANALYTIC  VERBS  WITH  pt  WITH  PASSIVES 
pt  *7'21)  [matsl]  'rescue'  pl)Tl  VlJTJ  [nftsl  vern]  ‘be  rescued' 
pt  tJ^pl)  [mekayem]  'fulfil'  ->  pDtl  trip!)  [mekuyem  vern]  ‘be  fulfilled' 


io  Adverbs 


10.0  OVERVIEW 

Adverbs  modify,  specify  or  elaborate  on  verbs  or  the  state  and  time  in  which 
the  verb  action  occurs.  Where  they  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  adverbs 
follow  the  inflected  verb.  Thus,  adverb  [efsher]  'perhaps'  follows  the 
part  of  pittp  'come'  inflected  for  third  person  singular  in  bftlp  *1D 

'He  may  come'.  Adverbs  usually  precede  uninflected  verbs  (i.e.,  infinitive  and 
past  participle),  hence  JDiaip  DDti  ID  There  are  however  occasions 

where  the  adverb  may  follow  the  uninflected  verb  for  emphasis  (-^  §14 10), 
eg.  “1VSN  p&lp  DDh  ID.  Adverbs  may  generally  be  used  to  begin  a 
sentence.  There  are  four  major  types  of  adverbs:  true  adverbs  (§101); 
adverbs  from  adjectives  and  nouns  (§10  2);  relic  adverbs  (§10.3);  adverbs 
from  prepositional  phrases  (§10  4).  Some  adverbs  have  diminutives  (§10.5). 
Psychoadverbial  inserts  are  phrases  inserted  into  a  sentence  that  serve  to 
betray  the  speaker's  true  emotional  disposition  toward  the  object  of  speech 
or  writing  (§10.6) 


10  1  TRUE  ADVERBS 

True  adverbs  are  not  derived  from  any  other  part  of  speech  They  have  no 
comparative  or  superlative 

SAMPLES  OF  TRUE  ADVERBS 

now  IDDS'H  (var.  02'N,  TJ'SfcL  tHDOarM;  nonUterary  var  DSD') 
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once;  someday  [am6l] 
maybe  [4fshar]  IVAN 
soon;  soon  alter  *r*?fep 

(deliberately)  illogically,  necessarily,  exclusively  [dalke]  aptn 
then  b^bin  (var.  (DjO^jlin,  VtytTODJin,  w%  to^ir) 
really;  in  point  of  fact  Dp{*to 
really;  in  full;  no  kidding  [mdmesti]  van 
suddenly  utaifa  (var.  arbsiV  tnisnSa) 

early  ns 
earlier  *U>n6 
barely.  Just  [kam]  trip 
already  r» 
late  tinar 
later  umm 


10.2  ADVERBS  FROM  ADJECTIVES  AND  NOUNS 

New  adverbs  arise  continually  from  adjectives  and  nouns  by  way  of  the 
following  productive  mechanisms. 


10.2.1  Adverbs  from  adjective  stems 

Most  adjective  stems  can  double  as  adverbs  Unlike  true  adverbs,  they  may 
attract  comparative  suffix  *1D-  just  as  adjectives  do  (->  §5.10). 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  FROM  ADJECTIVE  STEMS 
preferably  “lDODa 

well  Dll  (better:  *11)01)3;  better  still:  *11)01)3  ^NJ) 
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quickly  p  (more  quickly:  *11)5')) 
slowly  ^dSd&KS  (more  slowly:  *il)5l)171>rH*!i) 
calmly  pWl  [nik]  (more  calmly:  iDp'Mll) 
quietly  V'bv  (more  quietly: ‘idV'W 
badly  bil)1?*  (worse:  WUtt 


10.2.2  Adverbs  from  adjective  stem  plus  tf*aiD- 
Adjectives  may  be  adverbialized  by  suffixation  of  ban'll)-  [erheyt]  to  the 
adjective  stem  Most  frequently,  the  ban'll)-  adverbs  denote  a  general 
state  of  being  rather  than  modifying  a  verb  as  directly  as  true  adverbs  (-> 
§10.1)  and  adverbs  from  adjective  stems  (-}  §10.2.1).  b^TlIDblttlM 
[gezuntarheyt]  'in  good  health'  is  used  with  imperatives  in  the  idiomatic 
sense  of  'Enjoy  (...)!',  eg.  lOTnMMIHMI  01)  'Eat  in  good  health'  («  'Bon 
appetit'  or  'No  need  to  feel  bashful').  b^mUbJlTl))  is  also  used  ironically  in 
the  sense  of  'Go  ahead  and  (...)  (but  don't  blame  me)!',  eg.  lb*frU)bJ1YJM  "1 
'Well  if  you  want  to  go,  then  go,  but  don't  blame  me!',  ban'll)-  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  present  participles  of  verbs  (-^  §7.2),  eg.  p'“TJl)"l  'while  going' 
->  b*mDp'*Uir)  [geyendikerheyt],  p'TJirb*  'while  standing’  -> 
b¥'mi)p"TJD"bV  [shteyendikerheyt]  The  ban'll)-  forms  are  more  forceful. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  SUFFIX  b*mi>- 
angrily;  while  in  an  angry  mood  [ongebroygestorheyt]  b^n'lDbTll^hDUN 
carefully;  cautiously  [opgehiterheyt]  b"mi)b*iU)M)M 
while  /  when  young  [yimgerh4yt]  b^fl*ll)lJV 
while  /  when  wet  [naserheyt]  b^M'lDDgJ 
without  having  been  invited  [mtfarbetnerheyt  ]  b^n'lDJbDa'lMfisb'l 
while  /  when  ill  [krankerheyt]  b^mDpJinp 
quietly  [shtilerheyt]  twnvtav 
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10.2.3  Adverbs  from  nouns  by  snfflxatlon  of  T*n- 
Nouns  may  t>e  adverbialized  by  suf  fixation  of  Tr»*n-.  It  is  often  the  plural  of 
the  noun  that  serves  as  toe  base  of  the  adverb  Frequently,  the  T*Yt-  adverbs 
are  partitive,  denoting  a  delimitation  of  period  of  time,  or  a  conceptual 
division  into  subparts. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  FROM  NOONS  WITH  SUFFIX 
one  by  one;  one  at  a  time  Oyntsigvayz]  r?Tips:xj*N 
before  marriage  (m  )  [b6khdrvayz]  miVQ 
slowly  [bfslaghvayz]  rstfibbra 
youthfully  (m);  as  a  boy  T ShblJ" 
in  great  numbers;  in  droves;  massively 
before  marriage  (f  );  youthfully  (f  );  as  a  girl  rutl^A 
in  pairs;  by  the  couple;  two  by  two  rsnStfVi^li 
at  times  T*Y1Jb*2 


10.3  RELIC  ADVERBS 

Relic  adverbs  are  not  'relic'  because  of  numerical  scarcity.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  amply  represented.  The  classification  denotes  rather  that  the 
relevant  prefixes  and  suffixes  are,  generally  speaking,  no  longer  productive  in 
the  modern  language  They  cannot  be  used  at  will  to  create  new  adverbs. 


10.3.1  Prefix  N 

In  addition  to  its  function  as  a  relic  adverbial  prefix  used  with  a  number  of 
common  adverbs,  prefix  N-  is  used  systematically  for  telling  time,  eg.  - 
llirnt  0J"N  'one  o'clock',  W*YN  "112  'two  o'clock' etc  (->§13.2.2). 
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SAMPLES  OF  RELIC  ADVERBS  WITH  PREFIX  -B 
certainly;  of  course  [av&de]  HT7TO 
like  this;  so  '1TB 

in  snort  [akl&]  Wdb  (cf.  Wd  (Tin)  ‘rule;  generalization') 
apparently  [ap6nim]  DODB  (cf.  CJB  (0$p)  “face') 
all  the  more  obvious  [apshfta]  ND'VDB 
beforehand  [afrier]  iipiKb) 
in  short;  to  sum  up;  to  get  right  to  the  point  [akftser]  *U2'pB 
for  example  *11)1*0*8  (cf.  W  (*il)*T)  ‘manner;  kind  of') 


10.3  2  Prefix  -OB 

Prefix  -OB  plus  superlative  adjective  plus  suffix  y  forms  an  adverbial 
superlative.  Alternatively,  these  may  be  formed  via  preposition  12  (-> 
§10.4.1). 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  PREFIX  -DM 
most  preferably;  at  (his/her /its)  best  IDOlDliB 
most  undesirably,  at  (his/her /its)  worst  |DDl*il)DB 
most  beautifully;  at  (his/her /its)  most  beautiful  ]ODJDWDB 


IO.3.3  Prefix  - *111*7 

-*1D*T  (often  pronounced  [da])  combines  with  a  number  of  prepositions  to 
form  an  adverb.  Prefix  -*7l)*T  is  unstressed.  The  preposition  is  stressed.  A 
number  of  the  -*UH  plus  preposition  adverbs  have  parallel  forms  comprising 
the  preposition  plus  the  dative  article  Din,  which  is  stressed,  eg  *^BJ*il)*T 
[danokh  /dernokh]  'afterwards'  =  Din  [noghdem].  There  are, 

however,  instances  where  the  meanings  of  the  two  constructions  do  not 


converge,  eg  iBinin  [daf4r/derf£r]  therefore  vs.  bin  *iga  [far  d£m] 
‘before  that'. 


SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  PREFIX  -31)3 
present;  nearby;  [dab3y/dert>4y]  *3*un 
in  the  vicinity  [d4lebm/derl4bm]  ptfVun 
afterwards  [dan6kh/dernokh]  "prUTT  (« [noghd6m]  tun  ^J) 
therefore  [dafir/derfdr]  Ifcflrun 

of  It;  from  this;  therefrom;  hereof  [daftin/derfun]  jlfiun  (=  Din  ytfj) 
in  addition;  moreover;  on  top  of  everything  else  [datsii/dertstfl  vtun 
on  the  other  hand;  against  It  [dak£gn/derk4gn]  JiDpun  (*  tain  |3Dp) 


10.3.4  Prefix  -3 

-3  [be]  occurs  naturally  only  within  the  Semitic  component 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  PREFIX  -3 
somewhat  drunk  [begilufn]  pfilV\Q 
retrospectively;  after  the  fact;  it  now  being  too  late  [bedieved]  *t5Dv73 
(if  you)  forgive  me  for  saying  so  [b*m(e)khi'le]  H V«ia 
anyway;  in  any  case  [bemeyle]  mV*I)3 
explicitly;  specially  [befeyresh]  VTTfi3 
publicly,  openly  [befresye]  fePKnb 


10.3  5  Prefix  -3 

Like  -3.  -3  [ke]  occurs  naturally  only  within  the  Semitic  component  Most 
words  with  prefix  -3  are  used  in  a  learned  style. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  PREFIX  -3 
as  agreed  [kfihamduber]  ‘nVTWls'fb 


extremely  difficult  [kakrias  yam  suf]  “110*0*  JttPTpD 
(lit  'like  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea') 
understood  literally  [kapshutoy]  101W13 
according  to  plan;  in  good  order  [kashura]  ITITW 


10.3.6  Prefix  -b 

Like  -X  and  3,  -b  [la]  occurs  naturally  only  within  the  Semitic  component 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  PREFIX  -b 
after  the  fact  too  late  [l(e)akheramiyse3  nvunnnntn 
at  first  In  the  first  instance,  initially  [lakhatkhfla]  riVruiijb 
for  example  [lam6shl]  Svnb 
at  the  present  time  Qasita]  niiDsfU)1? 


1 0.3.7  Suffix  D- 

The  only  systematic  use  of  adverbial  suffix  0-  is  in  the  numeric  adverbs 
OJMHD  'firstly',  'secondly'  etc.  (->  §12.2.2).  The  remaining 

surviving  items  generally  have  to  do  with  time,  space  or  direction.  In  some, 

suffix  D-  is  optional. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  SUFFIX  0- 
Friday  evening  (eve  of  Sabbath)  [fr^ytik  tsa  nakht(s)]  (D)t>5BJ*,lX*pn)'5‘iB 
Saturday  night  [shabas  tsu  nakht(s)]  (0)05&J*lilsJnP 
Saturday  night  (var.)  [sh(a)t>eysa  nakht(s)]  (D)tDNJ  DD3V  (->  813-3-2*0 
the  next  day;  on  the  morrow 

on  the  way  [ahfnveks]  DJDYIJ'nN 
on  the  way;  en  route  [untarvegnz]  DJlDTHDOJUt 
at  least  OJtiDp*J"Tt 


mostly  antrum 

from  far;  looking  at  a  distance  [fundenriytnz] 
on  the  way  back;  while  returning  [tsurfkvegz]  OJDTip'-n* 

(to  the)  left  Op  J'V 
(to  the)  right  otDin 


10.3  0  Suffix  1- 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  WITH  SUFFIX  ]- 
in  the  near  future  (also  spelled  p'J  J'N) 

during  the  week  (days)  pHtnm  J'H 

last  week  |lgt>5gngn  (cf  .  'next  week') 

last  year  pg'tnHfi  (d.^lM'N  'next  year') 
totally;  altogether  (also  spelled  pUBUHt) 

truthfully  [inderemesn]  pllM  *UTT  pt  (-  [afanemes]  JM  *pM) 
nevertheless  [fundestvegn]  pilhOOinJIS 


10.4  ADVERBS  FROM  PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES 

A  prepositional  phrase  is  a  preposition  plus  the  noun  phrase  that  is  its  object. 
At  a  higher  level  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  a  prepositional  phrase  can 
function  as  an  adverb  in  the  syntax  of  the  language  (->  §14.4.1).  Some 
modern  adverbs  derive  historically  from  prepositional  phrases  (eg  from  the 
classical  Hebrew  prefixed  prepositions  -3,  -3  and  -b  §§10.3.4  -  IO.3.6; 
from  prepositional  phrases  with  relic  suffix  y  ->  §10.3.6).  Many  others 
derive  from  modern  prepositions  that  double  as  adverb  formers. 
Prepositional  phrases  tend  to  become  fully  adverbialized  when  they  acquire 
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'stock  phrase'  status  by  regular  use. 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  FROM  PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES 
to  be  spiteful;  as  a  provocation  [aftsel6khes]  O'llSn1?  12  epN 
to  a  certain  extent  D$h  iDO'llhl  B  p 
at  home  b*n  lin  p 

after  that  [nogh  d£m]  bin  TO  (also  spelled  binbflJ) 
before  that  bin  TOi 
on  one  hand  birr  pt  p 
on  the  other  hand  b*T  lining  Tin  p 
from  nearby  bJh^tJ  im  p 
after  all  pnD^B 


10.4.1  Superlative  adverbs  from  preposition  12 

Preposition  12  plus  definite  article  bin  (conflating  obligatorily  to  b12)  plus 
adjective  with  superlative  ending  bb-  plus  suffix  *|-  forms  an  adverbial 
superlative.  Some  adverbial  superlatives  with  12  have  alternate  forms 
with  the  far  less  frequent  -bN  (-^  §10.3.2). 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBIAL  SUPERLATIVES  WITH  b12 
first  of  all  prill  D1)Sb  b12 
most  easily  b12 

at  least  |bOp'J"H  \  ]bbp'2J'11  b12 
most  difficult  of  all  pnhTIV  b12 

at  the  very  latest  ^bObllllV  b12 


10.4.2  'For  the  sake  of*  constructions  from  preposition  p 

Preposition  p  plus  possessive  pronoun  or  proper  name  plus  pi)h 
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corresponds  with  'for  the  sake  /  benefit  of;  as  far  as _  is  concerned'. 

Where  a  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  it  is  suffixed  by  to-  (optionally  toll-  for 
some)  Proper  names  and  other  human  nouns  have  possessive  D-. 

singular 

for  my  sake  pit  toUttreft  p 
for  your  (familiar)  sake  pit  to(D)Jto*T  p 
for  your  (formal)  sake  ptl  to'lD'Sfct  p 
for  his  sake  ptl  to(i))J*t  p 
for  her  sake  pit  to(D)V»  p 
plural 

for  our  sake  ptl  to'lDYUW  p 
for  your  sake  ptl  p 

for  their  sake  ptl  toll)*?  p 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  ptl  —  p 
pn  tojtoft  p  tol)  tto  <tou  'ItH  tot 

Please,  do  it  for  my  sake 

toj*n  [afiie]  iV'Sb  p  ttoOJDp  pti  tojtsn  p 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  you  can  even  go  today 

ptl  D'lDT"1?  p  [bliybm]  ptsba  TD#1? 

Let's  stay  for  Leyzer's  sake 


10.5  DIMINUTIVES  OF  ADVERBS 

Monosyllabic  adverbs  may  be  dlminutivized  by  suffixing  pV-  ([lakh]  or 
[lakh])  to  the  adverb  stem.  There  are  no  internal  vowel  shifts.  The 
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diminutivized  adverb  is  pronounced  slowly  in  falsetto.  It  is  often 
accompanied  by  side-to-side  movement  of  the  head,  horizontal  movement  of 
the  hands  and  fingers  up  to  150*,  and  a  slight  smile.  Cf.  §5.13.1  on 
diminutives  of  adjectives. 

SAMPLES  OF  DIMINUTIVES  OF  ADVERBS 
“|l)b5*J  'quite  fast  (but  not  at  top  speed!)'  (from  'fast') 

“JllVni  'sort  of  early  (but  not  too  early!)'  (from  ni  'early') 
*jl)VllVp  'quite  cleverly  (but  not  exactly  brilliantly!)'  (from  llbp  'clever') 
'quite  prettily  (but  not  exactly  beautifully!)'  (from  'beautiful') 
*|l)bdl>BN  'sort  of  late  (but  not  too  late!)'  (from  dl)BV  'late') 


10.6  PSYCHOADVERBIAL  INSERTS 

Psychoadverbial  inserts  are  parenthetic  interpolations  in  a  sentence.  They 
are  uttered  rapidly  with  clipped  intonation  (i.e.  surrounded  by  split-second 
pauses,  marked  here  by  |).  They  serve  to  betray  to  the  listener  the  speaker's 
attitude  toward  whatever  it  is  he  or  she  is  speaking  about  Virtually  all  can 
be  used  as  self-contained  sentences  (i.e.  interjections)  in  reply  to  a  situation 
described  by  the  interlocutor.  Many  psychoadverbial  inserts  may  be  used 
ironically.  The  following  list  represents  a  modest  sampling. 


10.6.1  nvv  ‘lDpnbTh  N  I'M  [inamazldikorsho] 

gloss:  with  my  best  wishes;  all  being  well  (lit  'in  a  lucky 

hour') 

attitude:  friendly  hope  for  a  positive  outcome 

sample:  N  tiOWl  H  pTI  din  ptl  pin  iVwi  Tft 


m 


transcription: 

translation 


10.6.1.1 

use  as  reply: 

10.6.1.2 

ironic  use 
sample: 

transcription: 

translation 

10.6.1.3 
use  as  reply: 


10.6.2  cvn  n*Y 

gloss 


pnipjy  nw  “uipnbwi 

[miln/mirn  redn  vegn  dem  a z  du  vest  |inamazldikersh6| 
onkumen] 

We'll  talk  about  it  when  you  (all  being  well !)  arrive  or: 
We'll  talk  about  it  when  you  return  Have  a  good 
journey  back! 

Use  of  nil*  ■WpnVtll  N  p  as  reply 

—  p'ttOJ'T  1HB  *p  I'm  leaving  on  Tuesday 
«ni)r  Ulp'lbTfJ  N  p  Every  success!;  Bon  voyage! 

Ironic  use  of  fill*  fcll)p‘,fcT,7rrj  N  p 

hope  for  positive  outcome  of  a  perceived  stupidity 

p  pnawbpg  nur  *ii)p"iVrrj  n  p  wAm  n 

?ta|tn 

[du  vilst  jmamazldikershol  aropshpringen  fun  dakh?] 

Do  you  want  to  jump  off  the  roof?  Well,  have 
fun! 

Ironic  use  of  niW  ‘lDp'nSYh  N  p  as  reply 

—  ycil  p  BK1N  D"1BV  “p  I'm  jumping  off  the 
roof. 

IfUW  IDp^bm  N  p  Well,  go  ahead!  Don't  come 
crying  to  me! 


BN  [mirtseshem  /  mirtsoshem] 

hopefully  (lit  'if  God  wills  it;  God  willing') 
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attitude: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation: 

10.6.2.1 
use  as  reply: 


10.6.3 

gloss: 

attitude: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation: 

10.6.3.1 
ironic  use: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation: 

10.6.4 

gloss: 


looking  forward  to  something 

jrqp  uvn  itrr  xm  pmp  bun  y* 

[khvel  kumen  jmirtsesh4m|  morgn] 

I  look  forward  to  coming  tomorrow. 

Use  of  W?1  run*  tlN  as  reply 

UODlp  You're  coming  on  Thursday? 
ItJPh  fttlT  UK  I  certainly  hope  so;  Yes,  of  course! 


nVhM  [bim(e)khhile] 

asking  you  to  forgive  me  (for  saying  something 
potentially  offensive,  embarrassing,  vulgar  or  unkind), 
aggressive  state  of  mind  toward  interlocutor 

"pVufiub  bo'a  n  nVrm  o*w  ■urr'Sp  wm 

[dayne  kleyder  zeen  oys  |bemekhile|  a  bisl  lekherlekh] 
Your  clothes,  if  you  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  do  look  a 
bit  ridiculous. 

Ironic  nse  of  fiTtilU 

mitigating  an  insult  by  apologizing  for  it  in  the  same 
sentence 

wcTM  nVnnn  w*  n 

[du  bist  |bemekhile|  anidyot] 

Do  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  you  are  an  idiot 

ppJgH  IS  t)«l  [gotsedanken] 

thank  God 
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attitude: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation 


happiness  at  the  way  something  has  turned  out 

pwpi)  tun  pp  p  *p 

[khbin  shoyn  |gotsed4nken|  adtirkh  dem  ekz&nen] 
Thank  God.  I  *ve  passed  the  examination  or  I 'm  thrilled 
that  I  passed  the  examination 


10.6.4.1 
use  as  reply: 


Use  of  |l)pJgn  is  tJNJ  as  reply 
—  Alfirtm  B  linuu  rtfo  It  was  a  success. 
!]UpJB‘i  IS  ttyj  [g6t  tse  dAnken]  Thank  God! 


10.6.5  vh'bn  [khoifie] 


gloss: 

attitude: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation: 


Heaven  forfend,  God  forbid 
fear  of  worst  scenario 
]bais$pB  tJDJhp 
[k£nst  (kholflel  ar6pfaln] 

You  may  (God  forbid)  fall  down. 


IO.6.5.I  Use  of  a  Win  as  reply 

use  as  reply:  [ka(e)s]  ?01D  p  YU  [af]  *pH  UO'S  Are  you 

angry  with  me? 

wMn  Of  course  not!;  God  forbid! 


10.6.5.2 
ironic  use  1: 
sample: 
transcription: 


Ironic  use  1  of  aWn 

‘fear*  that  something  will  turn  out  well 

puinagfi  tm  aVbn  tjojrp  mp 

[kdm  nit,  kenst  (kholfle)  gut  farbr^yngen] 


translation  Don't  come,  you  might  (God  forbid)  have  a  good  time 
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106.53 
use  as  reply: 


10.6.5.4 

ironic  use  2: 
sample: 
transaction 
translation: 

1065-5 

use  as  reply: 


10.6.6  Vnaab 

gloss: 


attitude: 

sample. 

transcription 

translation: 


Ironic  use  1  ol  vMh  as  reply 

*pM  p^a  ti'J  S-n  ill  He  doesnt  want 
to  go  on  vacation? 

ItlS'bn  No  way!;  God  forbid!;  How  stupid  of  him! 

Ironic  use  2  of  mWi 

satiric  denial  of  something  obviously  correct 

N  vh'btl  T'N  111  BtyTlU  hN.1  I'M 
[ikho  gezokt  az  er  iz  jkholflel  a  ligner?] 

I  said  that  he  is  (God  forbid)  a  liar 

ironic  use  2  of  vMh  as  reply 

?hDN  T*i  iShSh)  "T  You  don't  like  them. 

right? 

ittVbn  God  forbid  When  did  I  say  that? 


[ldh£v<ll] 

though  one  shouldn't  mention  them  in  the  same  breath 
(lit  *to  differentiate  [between  sacred  and  profane]',  i  e. 
‘not  to  say  1  don't  differentiate  although  I  mention  them 
together') 

contempt  for  one  of  the  two  things  or  persons 
mentioned 

pUp  pt  unna  pr  VinnS  pt  wia  pi 

[dayn  fraynt  un  tlehavdll  zayn  bruder  vein  zayn  d6rtn] 
Your  friend  and  his  brother  (whom  I  can't  stand)  will  be 


there. 
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10.6.6.1  Use  of  Vl5.lV  as  reply 
use  as  reply:  ?p1fl1  pt  ]Vdyi  Tinm  pt  ptiini  pi 

Will  your  friend  and  his  brother  be  there? 

iVt5.iV 

Please  don't  mention  them  in  the  same  breath. 


10.6.7  •pIDJ  [nebakh] 

glos3:  sadly;  pitifully;  alas 

attitude:  genuine  sorrow  for  an  unfortunate  person 

sample:  pJMIp  "jlttlM  VH  DW  *11)1 

transcription:  [der  zeyde  iz  Mbakh|  krank] 

translation:  Grandfather  is  sadly  ill. 


10.6.7.1  Use  of  TIUDJ  as  reply 

use  as  reply:  —  pMtlMl  p3NTp  Y'M  *T*T  Tin  Grandfather  has 

become  ill. 

■pTDJ  How  very  sad 


10.6.7.2 

ironic  use: 

sample: 

transcription: 


Ironic  use  of  t|l)2Dl 

feigned  sympathy  for  somebody  who  is  in  fact  very  well 
off;  pointing  out  caustically  that  too  much  is  being  made 
of  a  trifle 

b'j  ubui  pp  t>«n  td 
[erot  jnebakhl  kin  g£lt  nit] 


translation:  (eg.  of  a  millionaire):  He  has  no  money!  How  very  sad! 


10.6.7.3  Ironic  use  of  “plh.3  as  reply 
use  as  reply:  —  pu  pia  mVltf  1M,T  “p  I've  lost  my  pen. 
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[n&baakh  (with  extra  lengthening)]  Big 
tragedy!  How  awful! 


10.6.6  &5gruu 

gloss: 

attitude: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation: 

10.6.6.1 

use  as  reply: 


10.6.9  mrup 

gloss: 

attitude: 

sample: 

transcription: 

translation: 

10.6.9.1 
use  as  reply: 


tMM"p  INfi  [farkeynomni(t>godaklit] 

it  shouldn't  happen  to  anybody 
sorrow  or  shock  over  a  calamity 
pNfihnDS'N  tSjplM  TJl)J*p  “INS  ta-N  SNn'fi 
[mehotem  |farkeynemnigedakhtj  lbergeforn] 

He  was  (it  shouldn’t  happen  to  anybody)  run  over. 

Use  of  MfcniM  t)-J  tlDJ^p  INfi  as  reply 
—  pjgpp  HTY  IDJ'ST  They  are  very  ill 
IMtHDl  tt'J  WW^p  ‘INS  How  dreadful!;  Oh  my 
God! 

I" p  [kinaynhore  /  kinehore] 

no  evil  eye!;  not  to  provoke  the  attention  of  the  evil 
eye'  by  praising  the  good  news  too  much  (cf.  ‘knock  on 
wood!') 

gratification  or  pride  concerning  good  news  or  an 
achievement 

sanm  njiiin  inn*p  pp  u$n  h 

[di  tokhter  hot  jkinaynh6re|  kh4sene  gehat] 

My  daughter  got  married  I'm  thrilled. 

Use  of  inrup  J«p  as  reply 

— ukhdi  fuiiin  unfiyo  h 

imn*p  pp  [kin  kyn  h6re]  Fantastic! 


n  Questions 


11.0  OVERVIEW 

Questions  can  be  formed  from  declarative  sentences  by  change  in  intonation 
alone  (§11.1).  Explicitly  structured  questions  are  formed  by  inversion  of 
subject  and  predicate  (§11.2)  or  by  combining  inversion  with  an  interrogative 
word  (§11.3).  Interrogative  additives  serve  to  add  emotional  force  to 
questions  (§11.4). 


11.1  INTONATION 

Declarative  sentences  may  be  turned  into  questions  by  the  characteristic 
rising  intonation  at  the  end,  marked  in  written  usage  by  a  question  mark  (?). 
SAMPLES  OF  QUESTIONS  VIA  INTONATION  ALONE 
You're  coming  tomorrow  bomp  Vr  -> 

Are  you  coming  tomorrow?  toDblp  n 

They  really  know  Dpgto 

Do  they  really  know?  ?l)pNto  "T 

It's  true  [ernes]  iifiN  T'N'D  -> 

Is  it  true?  ?hhN  Y'N'O 


11.1.1  Sarcastic  intonation  questions 

When  a  declarative  sentence  righteously  purporting  to  state  a  mere  fact  is 
‘overquestionized'  by  invoking  a  rise-fall  intonation  pattern,  it  becomes  a 
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harshly  satiric  attack. 

SAMPLES  OF  SARCASTIC  INTONATION  QUESTIONS 
He's  a  doctor  iiropgi  ft  r»  'll) 

You  call  him  a  doctor!?  ?1DOp$n  8  r»  'll) 

It's  summer  in  Oxford  Yi^flOp#  ]'N  ‘ihhlT  r»'0  -> 

You  call  this  summer  in  Oxford?  ?Yi$fiDp$  ]'N  Utott  T'N'D 

We're  experts  lUlUflOpl)  pjST  TO  -> 

You  think  we're  experts?  ?nru»Dpft  pjr*T  Th 

11.1.1.1  Use  of  | in  in  sarcastic  intonation  questions 

The  use  of  ‘doubtful  IDT  explicitly  marks  doubt  or  satire  in  sarcastic 
intonation  questions.  It  is  inserted  Immediately  after  the  inflected  verb,  eg 
YlhtJp^n  g  im  r»  *ih  ‘You  call  him  a  doctor!?'. 


11.2  INVERSION 

Questions  may  be  formed  by  inversion  of  subject  and  predicate.  The  predicate 
consists  of  the  inflected  verb.  Thus,  OOtrtp  ff  ‘You  are  coming 

tomorrow?'  ->  ?p“iqjn  ItJDhlp  ‘Are  you  coming  tomorrow?'.  When 
inversion  results  in  the  sequence  of  second  person  familiar  verb  ending  00- 
+  pronoun  n,  the  two  are  obligatorily  conflated  to  ending  10D-  (or.  less 
formally,  to  00-)  which  is  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  ending  100-  is  usually 
pronounced  [ste]  or  [stl  unless  stressed  for  contrast 

SAMPLES  OF  QUESTIONS  BY  INVERSION 
Are  you  (formal)  telling  the  truth?  [ernes]  ?hhN  bin  TN  0)$T 
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Are  you  (familiar)  coming  home?  ?tJ"hB  Whip 
Do  you  (familiar)  want  to  see?  ?pt  ltoob'Ti 
Do  they  really  want  things  to  he  different?  Trunjtf  hp«t)  "T 
Is  the  answer  known?  ngfitltf  t an 


11.3  IMTEMOGATIVE  PLUS  INVERSION 

Interrogatives  are  explicit  'question  words'.  They  automatically  trigger 
inversion  of  subject  and  predicate  (-^  §§14.4  - 14.5). 


1 1. 3-1  Interrogatives 

The  interrogatives,  most  of  which  double  as  relative  pronouns,  are  on  the 
whole  uninflecting. 


INTERROGATIVES 

where  INTI  (-^  locative  'where  to;  whither') 

what  DNTI 

what  kind  of /what  type  of  (->  pi.  OTNDgfl) 

what  kind  of  a(n)  (often  aggressive)  (pg  ONh 

how  ('1TN)  'Yt 

how  much  /  how  many  Vfl'Tl  (-  Vsi'h) 


who  (-^  object  [vemen]  phDTI  'whom') 

whose  [vemenz]  OJbhDTi 
when 

for  what  reason  (lit  'because  of  what')  [makhmezvos]  tJNYl  hhhfi 
why  DNYTiyS  (also  spelled  O^h  IgS) 
for  whom  ‘lNh 


for  what  reason  (lit.  'because  of  what')  [tselibvos]  ONTI  I'blN 
is  /  are;  does  /  do  (in  a  yes  or  no  question) 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  INTERROGATIVES 
Where  are  you  ?  [vu  biste?]  ?l\30'3  INTI 
Where  are  we  going?  /  Where  shall  we  go?  ?pa  yniNTI 
What  are  you  thinking?  ?1t)0t)3N “lb  ONTI 

What  kind  of  machine  is  this?  ?DN*T  T'N  pNh  ‘lDONTl 
What  kind  of  friend  is  that?  ?0N*T  T'N  [fraynt]  Wii  N  1NB  O^TI 
How  do  you  (familiar)  do  it?  [via2oy  makhste  dos?]  ?Dfcp  ItiOOND  'ITN  'T1 
How  many  books  do  you  (formal)  have?  ?TN  DNn  “1D5'3  Sb'TI 

Who's  coming?  ?t)h1p  “lDTI 

Whom  can  you  (formal)  recommend?  ?p'“01M)$JplFl  TN  DJDp  pODTi 
Whose  house  is  this?  ?0N*7  T'N  Tin  DJDDDTI 
When  do  we  see  each  other?  [ven  zetmenzekh?]  ryr  pi)  D1>T  ptl 
Why  don't  you  say  yes?  [farvoz  zokstnit  yo?]  ?NH  t)'3  lOOl^T  DNTnNB 
For  whom  do  you  work?  ?lt)Dt)D31N  pDDTl  *1NB 
Why  don't  they  answer?  "T  pflfitUD  DNTI 
Are  you  (familiar)  coming  tomorrow?  ?|)*iNf)  IDDDlp 

11.3.1.1  Inflecting  interrogative  IDdSbTI 
*ll)5'?l)ti  'which'  inflects  for  case,  gender  and  number.  The  older  separate 
neutral  form  01)5  S DTI  can  occasionally  be  encountered  in  the  written 
language  but  it  is  rare  in  modern  usage.  Neutral  usually  aligns  with  feminine 
in  nominative  and  with  masculine  in  both  objective  cases. 

*ll)5bl)TI  in  nominative 
which  (masculine)  TD5Sdti 
which  (feminine)  D5VDTI 
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which  (neutral)  Jpbini 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  IDD^DYl  IN  NOMINATIVE 
Which  coat  (StiJND  ITT)  is  this?  ?D$p  T'N  bwNfi  TlpbuTI 
Which  ship  (*|'V  '*T)  is  this?  ?DN*r  T'N  *p  ApVwi 
Which  house  (VV)  DN*T)  is  this?  ?DNT  T'N  T'lM  JpbDTl 

‘iDS^DTl  in  accusative 
which  (masculine)  HdSdti  pVutl 
which  (leminine)  1)571)11 
which  (neutral)  Da^DTi  ->  pblltl 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  *11)5^1)11  IN  ACCUSATIVE 
Which  coat  do  you  see?  ?1tit)DT  VtolNf)  fiVlHI 
Which  ship  do  you  see?  7WODY  l^DI) 

Which  house  do  you  see?  7ND0DY  rill  pVl)D 

7D5Vl>Ti  in  dative 

which  (masculine)  *lD5bl>TI  ->  pbim 
which  (leminine)  lpbDTl  ->  ^bi)X\ 
which  (neutral)  DSVdh  pVlJTI 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  nM^DT!  IN  DATIVE 
01  which  coat  are  you  speaking?  TICTWl  VtoJBB  fhvtl  ]1B 
On  which  boat  are  you  coming?  ?NDDMp  TmSdti  t)V) 
Near  which  house  will  you  stand?  IttODTI  TO  p*?l)Yl  pl)b 

plural 

tfSSim 
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SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  PLURAL  DD^DTl 
Which  ones  do  you  have  in  mind?  ?|1)JST  Is N  lbDNfi  Dij^DTl 
Which  ones  are  you  talking  about?  TlbD'rD'i  DS^DYl  jJDTl 


11.4  INTERROGATIVE  ADDITIVES 

The  interrogative  additives  are  Nb  and  DVT.  Their  use  parallels  that  of 
imperative  additives  Nb  and  DVY  (-^  §7  56)  Mb  [to  /  to]  immediately 
precedes  the  interrogative  and  DVT  [zhe]  immediately  follows  it  They  can 
be  used  independently  of  each  other  or  they  may  surround  the  interrogative 
for  increased  effect.  Like  their  imperative  counterparts,  the  interrogative 
additives  Mb  and  DVT  may  serve  to  invoke  affection,  love  or  familiarity  in 
support  of  a  request  or  demand  for  an  answer  to  the  question  being  asked 
They  may  also  have  the  force  of  'then;  so,  in  that  case'.  Interrogative  Mb  and 
DVT  also  add  forcefulness,  seriousness,  and  occasionally  annoyance,  to  the 
question  Their  use  is  most  frequent  with  DNTI  'what',  ONb'iWB  'why'  and 
('1TN)  'Yl  'how'  Like  their  imperative  counterparts,  they  may  invoke 
feelings  of  guilt  in  support  of  the  question  or  request  laced  with  the  additive 
SAMPLES  OF  INTERROGATIVE  ADDITIVES  Nb  and  DVT 
So  why  don't  you  tell  me?  ?b'J  VU  1bM$Y  OgYnttb  $b 
Come  on,  why  don't  you  tell  me?  ?b'J  Tt)  IbDigT  DVT  DNTHga 

?bsJ  to  lbbiNT  ogYnga  gb 
Come  on  then,  why  don't  you  tell  me?  (You  owe  it  to  me!) 


12  Numbers 


12.0  OVERVIEW 

Alongside  the  international  number  system,  used  in  everyday  life.  Yiddish 
retains  the  traditional  Jewish  alphabetic  numbering  system  for  culture- 
specific  purposes. 


12.1  CARDINAL  NUMBERS 


12.1.1 


Basic  cardinal  numbers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

[zibm]  p'T 

3 

9 

F 

10 

pS 

11 

12 

•jbwct 

13 

WSTT 

'ST! 

Tfi 
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14 

p*ll)& 

15 

paia 

16 

p5l)T 

17 

piD'T 

16 

p38 

19 

pJW 

20 

p'SJBns 

30 

40 

p'^nua 

50 

p'snia 

60 

p"*5irr 

70 

p'SDi'T 

60 

p'«8 

90 

p'SJW 

100 

mnre\ 

1,000 

writ) 

1,000,000 

12.1.1.1  0J*N  and  j"N 

DJ"N  is  used  for  the  number  ‘one*  in  isolation  when  counting  and  in  clock, 
time  (->  §13  2.2).  When  used  as  an  attributive  adjective,  and  in  double  digit 
combinations  (->  §12.1.2.1),  pH  occurs,  eg.  p«  ‘one  man*.  *Vifi  p«  ‘one 
woman'.  p«  does  not  inflect  as  an  attributive  adjective  As  a  predicative 
adjective  (->  §5  7).  p»  inflects  for  gender,  eg  r«  ‘God  is  one* 

(name  of  the  Yiddish  variant  of  a  Passover  song).  In  usage  parallel  to  the 
possessive-indefinite  construction  (->  §6.2.15).  combines  with 

indefinite  article  (1)8,  eg.  p&  8  ‘some  fellow*.  %n§  8  DJ"N  ‘some 

woman'.  %U)JV,8  with  the  indefinite  article  inflects  for  case  and  gender,  eg. 
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tJJini&D  B  DW'K  *p  ‘I  saw  some  student  or  other*,  a. 

§6.4.1  on  partitive  pronoun 


12.1.2  Combined  cardinal  numbers 

12.1.2.1  Double  digit  combinations 

Double  digit  combinations  are  ordered  upward  with  conjunction  pw  ‘and' 
(olten  rendered  [n]  or  [an]  in  speech)  in  between.  pN  (rather  than  DJ^N) 
is  used  in  combination. 

SAMPLES  OF  DOUBLE  DIGIT  COMBINATIONS 
21  [eynan  tsv£ntsik]  p-SJghS  p  pH 
34  [lira  dr^ysik]  jFWTT  p  Tfl 

46  [akhtn  l6rtsik]  p'snua  p  tDB 
56  [zeksn  ftiftsik]  p'saia  p  opur 
67  [zibman  zekhtsik]  p'Mirr  p  p'T 
71  [eynan  afbatsik]  p'aitt'T  pw  pM 
69  [naynan  dkhtsik]  p'MB  p  pj 

12.1.2.2  Multiple  digit  combinations 

Multiple  digit  combinations  are  ordered  downward,  as  in  English,  but 
upwardly  ordered  double  digit  combinations  within  them  are  retained,  eg. 
432  -p'O^Yi  JW  V,Y1S  tninJin  Tfi  (Ut.  ‘lour  hundred  two-and-thirty*). 

SAMPLES  OF  MULTIPLE  DIGIT  COMBINATIONS 
121  [hfadert  eynan  tsvantsik]  p'SJBDS  p  p»  VUHJ1 n 

234  [tsv£y  hundart  lira  drSysik]  p'D**n  p  I'D  tninJin  "h* 

346  [drdy  hundart  akhtn  f^rtsik]  p'S'iha  p  MB  tniHJin  *YT 
1,056  [t6yznt  zeksn  fdftsik]  p'Saia  p  DpllT  writ) 
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p"MDT  yw  pn  diotjvi  tijrito 

I,l67[t6yznt  |  hundert  zibmen  zekhtsik] 


10,471  p'^ua-T  yn  p«  tninjvi  Tfi  <wmti  ps 

[tsen  toyznt  |  fir  hundert  eynen  zi'botsik] 

606,609  p'if5«  ]i«  pj  tninjin  b5«  Xtxnt  to5g  minni  t>5« 

[akht  hundert  akht  toyznt  |  akht  hundert  naynen  akhtsik] 


12.2  ORDINAL  NUMBERS 

There  are  special  ordinal  forms  for  '1st'  to  '19th',  all  ending  in  tJ-,  to  which 
usual  adjective  endings  are  suffixed  For  '20th'  to  '100th'  and  in  '1000th',  a  0 
appears  between  the  number  (which  has  the  same  stem  as  both  cardinal  and 
ordinal)  and  the  adjective  ending.  In  higher  numbers,  it  is  the  very  last 
number  in  the  sequence  that  determines  the  suffix  -  if  it  is  betwen  20  and 
100,  or  ends  in  the  word  'thousand',  0  appears.  Note  the  anomalous  ttVID 
for  'first'. 


12.2.1  Basic  ordinal  numbers 

first  WIN 
second  tTti* 
third  tPYl 
fourth  tni)& 
fifth 

sixth  tiOpDY 
seventh  tiDU'T 
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eighth  tiN 
ninth  tojnj 
tenth  ttJDS 
eleventh  tita 
twelfth  titan? 

thirteenth  W?*YT  (var.  tolHtnVt) 
fourteenth  \DJ?‘lDB  (var.  tiDSIDB) 
fifteenth  \DJSB1B  (var  UDSBtt) 
sixteenth  tOSBDY  (var  \Dl)?5l)T) 
seventeenth  tOSDB'T  (var.  BDSDS'T) 
eighteenth  t)J?DN  (var 
nineteenth  M2KXSJ  (var.  ttlKM*.)) 
twentieth  toDp'SJNn? 
thirtieth  DOp'D^Tr 
forUeth  toOp'S'liifi 
fiftieth  toDp'SBIB 
sixtieth  ttt>p'?5»Y 
sevenUeth  Wp'SlU'T 
eightieth  toDp'SBN 
ninetieth  TOp'gjnj 
hundredth  toDttlOTJVl 
thousandth  t)DtiJT<t1to 
ten  thousandth  toOWY'lti  jl>? 
hundred  thousandth  UOtoritt  tninJin 
millionth  UJN'taj 

T 


SAMPLES  OF  ORDINAL  NUMBERS 
Second  Avenue  VjUM)  (l)ti2  \)  Dt>"YI2 
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on  Second  Avenue  VJDTID  (T»b2  \)  ‘UWTO  *1D*T  *plN 
42nd  Street  Dg)  (l)b042  \)  DbDp'NIllii  |7N  "Yttt 
on  42nd  Street  ON)  Cn>b042  \)  *lhbDp,*)ni)li  |IN  "YIN  'll)*!  «]'1N 
for  the  thousandth  time  *?Nn  (pOlOOO  \)  pOWflb  bYN 
for  the  ten  thousandth  time  Vn&  (^bO  10,000  \)  pDttJrit)  pN  tlYN 
the  first  two  books  *U)5'n  "TIN  lWlll  '*7 


12.2.2  Ordinal  numbers  as  adsorbs 

Points  made  in  discussion  may  bo  numbered  by  adverbialiang  ordinals  by 
suffixing  0)-,  usually  [nzl  Where  only  two  points  are  being  made,  Semitic 
component  h'VNI  [reyshes]  'firstly'  and  [sheynes]  'secondly'  may  be 
substituted  for  DJbVID  and  D)b"YlN.  If  extra  emphasis  is  required. 
So  h'VN*l  [reysheskol]  ‘first  of  all'  and  h'JVni  [vehasheynes]  'and 
secondly'  may  be  used. 


firstly  [ershtnz]  DJbflni) 
secondly  [tsveytms]  0)b"YIN 
thirdly  [dritn2]  Dltl'TT 
fourthly  [fertn2]  DJtnilB 


fifthly  [finftn2]  OJbllJ'B 
sixthly  [zekstnz]  OJbbphT 


12  3  FRACTIOUS 

Fractions  are  formed  by  suffixing  Sb-  or  SbD-,  generally  along  the  lines  of 
the  ordinals  (->  §12.2),  to  the  unsuffixed  form  of  the  ordinal  number  They 
are  neutral  in  gender.  Simple  major -digit  fractions  with  a  numerator  of  one 
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may  alternatively  t>e  expressed  with  suffix  pbn  [fchlylik  /  kh^ylek.]  part*. 
The  pbn  forms  may  be  used  In  everyday  situations  but  the  *?t)-  forms  alone 
are  used  In  arithmetic  Note  the  special  form  bSSun  (**r)  'half  (n.)'  and  its 
adjective  counterpart  inflects  for  case  and  gender  as  an 

attributive  adjective.  Single  digit  number  plus  a  half  may  alternatively  be 
expressed  by  suffixing  pbfcjn-  to  the  ordinal  stem  of  the  following  full 
number,  e.g  p^WYi  =  two  and  a  half.  pSttntntfj  -  three  and  a  half 
Note,  however.  pbttittrunjg  for  'one  and  a  half*. 


12.3.1  Major  fractions 

half  tjaVun 

third  W*YT  /  [drftkh^yllk]  pbrwn 
fourth  StnhS  /  [f6rt  Xh&ylik]  pbhstnha 
fifth  baara  /  [rfnft  fch^yiix]  pbn$t£rfi 
sixth  btJOphT  /  [z&stkh&ylik]  pbn*aoptfT 
seventh  SblD'Y  /  [zfbet  kheylik]  pVnsblD'T 
eighth  btojt  /  [Ikhtkh&ylikjpWtDB 
ninth  /  [ndynt  kh^ylik]  pbristtf") 

tenth  /  [ts£nt  kh^yllk]  pVtea  Jl)3 

eleventh  V&abl)  /  [4llt  lrh^ylilc]  pbn^tia1?!) 
twelfth  baaVuns  /  [tsv&ftkh^yiiklpbruaaVhiis 
thirteenth  bwaiSYT  (var.  VtUtiTCTT) 
fourteenth  bwanua  (var  bmnfi) 
fifteenth  busShfi  (var  btohsaia) 
sixteenth  bt)JX3l)T  (var 
seventeenth  bt-iShl'T  (var  tantm'T) 
eighteenth  V&XtiB  (var  bbhSDN) 
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nineteenth  SwSJSJ  (var. 

twentieth  bttOp'SJNYlS 

hundredth  taDtnmJVl  (var  talOTJVl)/  [hundert  kheylik]  pbristninnn 
thousandth  JT'tt)  (var.  btJJT'lti)  /  [toyznt  kheylik]  pWti JWtt 
millionth  /  [milyont  kheylik]  pbnstoJN'^n 

SAMPLES  OF  FRACTIONS 
an  eighth  Vti5N  W 
one  eighth  btoDN  pa 
four  fifths  Stlto'fi  Tfi 

three  and  a  half  nban  N  to'h  *Y1  (-  p^NrunUfi) 
six  nineteenths  DpDT 

nine  twenty -fifths  SttDp'SJNUX*  pj 


12  4  THE  ALPHABETIC  NUMBERING  SYSTEM 

The  traditional  Jewish  numbering  system  uses  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Combined  numbers  are  ordered  downward.  From  1,000  and  upward,  the 
system  recycles  itself,  separating  the  thousands  from  the  small  numbers  by 
an  apostrophe  and/or  by  use  of  larger  or  bold  letters  for  the  thousands). 


12  4  1 


The  basic  alphabetic  numbers 


1  N 

2  1 

3  3 

4  1 

5 


n 
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6 

1 

7 

T 

a 

n 

9 

0 

10 

* 

11 

N' 

12 

3' 

13 

X 

14 

V 

15 

10 

16 

TO 

17 

r 

ia 

rr 

19 

O' 

20 

3 

30 

b 

40 

n 

50 

j 

60 

0 

70 

0 

ao 

a 

90 

100 

P 

200 

*1 

300 

400 

500 

pfl 

600 

in 

700 

VJ\ 

aoo 

nn 
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ooo  pirn 
1000  ‘a 
2000  'n 
3000  ‘i 

4000  '*! 

5000  'a 

SAMPLES  OF  ALPHABETIC  NUMBERS 


16 

rr 

26 

na 

36 

* 

40 

n 

77 

Yl) 

120 

3P 

246 

wn 

365 

nov 

969 

bopwi 

12.4.1.1  Anomalies 

The  anomalies  m  the  system  result  from  traditional  cultural  considerations. 
The  combinations  10  (')  +5  (n)  lor  15  and  10  (')  +  6  (1)  would  result,  when 
written  out,  in  variants  of  the  sacred  name  of  God.  They  are  therefore  subject 
to  the  traditional  ban  on  using  God's  name  in  vain  in  an  everyday  context, 
even  where  reference  to  God  is  not  intended  The  combinations  9  (b)+  6  0) 
and  9  (b)  +7  (Y)  are  substituted,  giving  1b  -  15  and  Yb  -  16.  Traditional 
sacred  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  books  with  extensive  Jewish  letter  numbering 
also  avoid  combinations  with  negative  overtones,  eg.  304  -  V*l,  (4+300) 
rather  than  the  expected  “TV  (300+4,)  because  it  spells  the  word  “TV  [shed] 
'evil  spirit'. 
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12.4.2  Supplementary  uses  of  the  Jewish  alphabet 

12  4  2.1  Calendar 

The  Jewish  calendar  is  outlined  in  §135 

12.4.2.2  Numerology 

Traditional  Jewish  numerology,  called  N'lttltt  [gematriye]  'gematna',  adds 
up  the  numeric  values  o f  the  letters  of  Hebrew  words  and  names  as  a 
starting  point  for  exegetical  or  mystical  extrapolation.  It  is  a  practice 
prevalent  in  rabbinic  lore  and  kabbalistic  inquiry.  Thus,  for  eiample,  il  has 
been  noted  in  support  of  the  rabbinic  adage  nib  N2F  y  DJ3J  [nlkhnes 
y£yin  I  ydtso  s6d]  *  When  wine  goes  in,  a  secret  comes  out',  that  the  words  for 
*wine'  and  ’secret'  both  add  up  to  70  in  gematria  (wine  -  y  =  10+10+50  - 
70;  secret  -  YlD  «  60+6+4  «  70).  In  a  lighter  vein,  traditional  wedding 
speeches  often  entertain  guests  by  demonstrating  the  compatibility  and  good 
fortune  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  via  interlocking  series  of  gematrias 

12.4.2.3  Acronyms 

Traditional  Jewish  acronyms  are  called  [rosheteyves] 

‘[abbreviations  from  the]  heads  [=first  letters]  of  words'.  Traditionally, 
words  thus  created  are  marked  by  the  double  apostrophe  w  before  their  final 
letter  to  mark  their  acronymity,  but  the  apostrophe  is  frequently  omitted  for 
well  established  acronyms.  A  number  of  semantic  classes  are  particularly 
inclined  to  acronyms.  Great  rabbinic  figures  are  often  known  to  Yiddish 
speakers  by  their  acronyms.  Most  frequently,  the  vowel  a  is  supplied  to 
create  syllables  from  the  initials,  except  in  final  syllables  ending  in  a  vowel 
where  o  is  supplied.  Maimonides  is  traditionally  known  as  *un 

[der  rambam]  ‘the  Rambam',  the  acronym  from  his  full  traditional  name 
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^nvj  p  nvn  uan  Rabeynu  Moyshe  ben  Maymen.  The  great  sixteenth  - 
century  Ashkenazic  codifier  Rabbi  Moyshe  Isserles  is  known  as  “lDT 
[der  ramo]  'the  Ramo'  from  his  initials  The  tradition  is  on  occasion  continued 
in  modern  Yiddish  cultural  circles  Among  the  best  known  examples  are 
leading  Yiddish  cultural  institutions  founded  in  pre-World  War  II  Eastern 
Europe  —  Nil*  [yivo  /  yivo]  (from  ‘liDhVhtoatWJO'm  “lDV'T" 

'Yiddish  Scientific  Institute',  now  the  Yivo  Institute  for  Jewish  Research  in 
New  York),  [tsisho]  (from  Vw  1MTT  u’ttnWl)* 

'Central  Yiddish  School  Organization')  and  Np'2  [tsi'ko  /  tsiko]  (from 
V'SgrJ&ng  lMPT'  i)bint)JD2  'Central  Yiddish  Culture 

Organization').  A  number  of  Jewish  names  are  themselves  'MH  eg. 

p'b  [kats]  'Katz'  from  p*T2  [koyhen  tsedek]  'righteous  kohen 

(descendant  of  the  Biblical  priestly  caste)'. 


13  Time 


13.0  OVERVIEW 

Alongside  international  units  of  time  and  the  general  calendar,  Yiddish 
retains  active  use  of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  concepts  of  time  associated  with 
it. 


13-1  LIFE 


13-1-1  Age 

age  IRtibv 

how  old...?  'Yl 

_ years  old  (ti^N)  IN'  _ 

birthday  JNtkp'niN  (11)1)  (var.  JJJWmTOM) 


SAMPLES  OF  AGE 

How  old  are  you  (familiar)?  TYW'a  tJ^N  'Yl 
I'm  twenty-two  years  old  *YN'  p'NJgYtN  ]1N  "TIN  tobg  p  *p 


13.1.2  Tonthfulness 

just-born  |TCUUs%3 

young  )J1'  (comparative:  ‘1DJJ",  superlative:  —  tiOU") 
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middle  aged 
quite  young;  youngish 
quite  old;  oldish  nDbtobfcl 

old  tiVa  (comparative:  "lDtJ^D;  superlative:  -OOtaSl)) 


13.1.3  The  age  cycle 

baby  Oyfalattch)]  (^libhDU)  (0$n) 
child  (*U»‘TJ'p  (D$p) 
little  boy  (“pbutt*  (0$*T) 
little  girl  (D$p) 

boy  (0^p\1in) 

bar-mitsvah  boy  (i.e  13  year  old)  [b6ther(im)]  (tr)“iiro  rmsnnn  Cun) 

girl  (*lD)Vv*D  (0^jn\'*T) 

young  man  (also:  rellow,  bachelor)  [b6kher(im)]  (t3')Tin:i  (*un) 
young  woman  [b6khertd(s)]  (D)i)tnim  C'“T) 

( rare .  is  the  usual  female  correspondent  of  'linn) 

young  fellow  [yungerman]  (*U)*T) 

young  woman  (11))nfi  DiJ’l"  (*“l) 
man  (‘lDJDfi)  ]«n  <*un) 
woman  (^D)  Tl§  ("7) 
oldman  [zokn;  skeynim]  (tl')lpY  (1D*T) 
old  woman  [skeynefe)]  (iilJpT)  fOpT  ('*!) 

13.1.4  Death 

7  days  of  mourning  upon  a  death  [shive]  ('*t) 

(end  of)  thirty -day  mourning  period  [shloyshim]  (pi.)  b'VlW  ('*T) 
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date  o  1  anniversary  of  a  death  rang'  0*7\Tin) 


132  TIME 


13-2.1  Units  of  time 

second  [sdkunde(s)]  (D)inJlplX)  0*7) 
mmute  [minuUn)]  (ptolft)  0*7) 
hour  [sho(dn)]  (pU)V  0*7) 
day  (*1D*7)  (pi.  Jim) 

period  of  twenty -four  hours  [mesles(n)]  (*ih*7) 

week  (|)5«Tl  ('*7) 

month  [khoydesh]  V*7in  (*UH)  (pi.  tTVTM  [khadoshim]) 

year(s)  (plbT  (DN*7) 

decade  [yortsendlik(er)]  (*ll))p'13*7JD!4‘iN'  (*il)*7) 
century  [yorhundertfer)]  (*lD)ti*ll)*7Jin*iN''  (*711*7) 
millennium  [yortoyznt(er)]  (*U))ti.3Y'7&‘iN'  (11H) 


13.2.1.1  Plurals  of  tUNJ,  ,*U)P  and  ‘IN' 

When  used  with  a  specific  number,  tilJ'h  ‘minute',  ni)B  ‘hour'  and  *1N' 
‘year'  themselves  serve  as  plural  forms,  0%.  toUVJ  pN  ‘ten  minutes',  "TIN 
‘two  hours',  *1N'  p'NJNTlN  ‘twenty  years'.  When  used  as  conceptual 
time  units  with  no  specific  number,  the  plural  in  *|-  is  used,  eg.  ti'J 
pW  pp  ‘minutes,  not  hours';  iJNb  pN'  ‘for  many  years'. 


13-2.2  Clock  time 

Clock  time  is  given  without  a  preposition,  eg.  *U»"Tg  "US  piilp  T& 
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‘  We're  coming  at  2  o'clock*.  Hours  and  minutes  may  be  given  consecutively 
-  9:21  Is  read  p-SJfcW*  ]1N  pH  pi  Note  the  alternative  forms  for 
expressing  half  hours:  pwn  ‘thirty'  or  -pJJ  a^Bn  ‘half  past'  after  the 
preceding  whole  hour,  and  aVan  ‘half  (to)'  before  the  following  hour, 
eg.  p'trm  mb  -  d5b  -|$j  aV#n  -  pj  aban  -  *6:30*. 


o'clock 

a  quarter  to  btnDfi  N 
a  quarter  past  btHDS  B 
-thirty  p'O’m 
half  past  -pp  a^Bn 
half  to  aVan 


SAMPLES  OF  CLOCK  TIME 

12:30  absn  -  p-tw-r 

1:15  W*N  “WJ  VttIDfi  B 
3:25  *TT  p-SJBflii 
3:50  Tfi  ta  (tnj'W  ps  -  p'sfiiS  syi 

3:00  H»"YB  *|J'B 

7:45  MB  VtnDB  B  -  p'S'lDS  )W  *pfi  p'Y 
6.26  p'*^*  OpDT  b5w 


13-2.3  Parts  of  the  day 

before  dawn 

in  the  morning  '‘lfilDTJ'M  (also  spelled  '*!&  *UH  pi) 
in  the  afternoon;  (also  spelled  p'tW)  ^NJ,  lNbV)5tU.  Jgto'b  *]^J) 

at  dusk;  in  the  early  evening  t)5B  JIB® 
in  the  evening  [avdernakht]  t)5BJ  *Un  "pH  (->  §13  3  2.1) 
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in  the  evening  ttJTIty 
at  night  [banikhtj  ODBJ-l 

SAMPLES  OF  CLOCK  TIME  AND  DAY  TIME 
4  am.  JNtnNfi  Ti 
lOam.'lfilirmt  pa 
3  pm.  tstt 

3  pm.  toSfcP  UP?  &5m  -  WTlg  j'N  tog 
11  pm.  totOto  *|bl> 


13-2.4  Conceptual  time  sequences 

just  a  second!;  in  a  jiffy!  imipDD  g  /  [minutkele]  i^DptolMJ  g 
just  one  moment  [moment]  tolWiMb  g 
a  little  while  Dprtafl  g 
awhile  uVsil  g 
quite  a  while  l)Vrsn  l)*m  g 


13  2.5  Idiomatic  time  sequences 

a  long  long  time  ago  jV5*  0'p5TjVl»5 
('of  Chmielnitski's  times',  after  Bogdan  Chmielnitski,  who  led  massacres  of 

Jews  in  the  Ukraine  in  1646  and  1649) 

seldom  [shmfte]  n&'nv  g  ]'«  bjjjn 
('once  in  a  sabbatical'  after  the  Biblical  sabbatical  at  seven-year  intervals) 

very  seldom  [yoyvl]  g  pt  p« 

('once  in  a  jubilee'  after  the  Biblical  jubilee  at  fifty-year  intervals) 


very  long  [g<$les]  Jilbi  'tl  JJK1?  (->  §16.1) 

.(‘long  as  the  diaspora'  alter  the  two-thousand-year  Jewish  diaspora) 

very  short  [purim]  ti'IID  Y'l  [estortones]  ji'JDlis'ibD#  1*IQ 
(‘from  the  Fast  ol  Esther  to  Purim',  i.e.  a  timespan  ol  one  day) 

in  /  until  a  ripe  old  age  [mesush4lafchs  y6rn]  DfiSvifiD  T'B  \  I'N 
(‘Methuselah's  years',  alter  Methuselah  who  lived  969  years;  cl.  Genesis  5  27) 


13.2.6  Relative  time  concepts 

now  IDDS'M  (var.  t)S'N.  limn  tnWMtnfc  nonliterary  var.  MIT) 
then;  (« ‘at  that  time')  tibfUn  (var.  (t>)0^nK*T,  tAqpP) 

before  (preposition  requiring  object)  *iga 
alter  (preposition  requiring  object)  ~|t«p 
before,  previously  (adv.)  Wii 
later  (adv.)  umiMP 

during  [meshekh]  /  [t>esh4s/pshSs]  hl)Vh  \  [b(e)4ys]hDh 

concurrent  with  m 

at  the  same  time  IDp'S^DT  IDT  (y*M  \)  IS 


13  3  THE  CALENDAR 


spring  IJ'VlS  (*11)1) 
summer  "lhfilT  (*lltt) 


13.3.1  Seasons 


autumn  [harpst]  WTtfl  ('ll)*!) 
winter  IDW'Yl  (1D1) 
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13.3.2  Days 

Sunday  p'tDJIT 
Monday  p'DJMrj 
Tuesday  p'WJ'l 
Wednesday  *|HTIt)'r] 
Thursday  p'WTDJ^I 
Friday  pWSIfi 
Saturday  [shabes]  hhV 


13.3.2.I  Friday  and  Saturday  evening 

Because  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  like  all  Jewish  holidays,  begins  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  date  of  the  holiday  (->  §13  5  3),  the  preceding  day  has  special 
cultural  and  linguistic  status.  In  addition  to  pTOlfi,  Friday  is  also  called 
fa*  I'll)  [erev  shabes]  'eve  of  Sabbath'.  The  part  of  Friday  afternoon 
immediately  preceding  the  onset  of  the  Sabbath  celebration  is  known  as 
jOfelgfii  [farshabes].  Friday  evening,  upon  and  following  the  start  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  (D)t)5|P*Ufc*p'to*1fi.  Saturday  night,  from  the  end  of  the  Sabbath 
at  sundown  and  onwards,  is  known  as  faV  [motse  shabesl 

(D)to5H*Ulsjb»  [shabes  tsu  nakhUs)]  or  (0)W*«  Ufa*  [sh(a)beyse 
nakht(s)]  'Saturday  night'  (->  §10.3.7).  The  stock-phrase  use  of  preposition 
151  is  unique  to  these  days.  On  other  evenings  of  the  week,  t)5ftl  *11)1 
[avdernakht]  is  used,  e.g.  t)5gJ 11)1  *jt*fttt'n  'Wednesday  evening'  (-> 

§13.2.3). 
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13  3  3  Months 

January  1BU|p 
February  "lHrnufi 
March  pNO  (var  pan) 
April  VnUB 

May  'BD  (var  spelling:  'SD) 
June  'JV 
July  'br 
August  tJOiriN 
September  ‘lmhhbkiDD 
October  “lin^Up^ 
November  ‘UDhhT^J 
December  IlDDttltin 


133  4  Dates 

Dates  are  formed  with  ordinal  numbers  (->  §12.2).  They  are  masculine  and 
traditionally  given  in  dative  with  masculine  definite  article  DDT. 

SAMPLES  OF  DATES 

October  3  ]D3  urn  (-  ‘unytpty  ]trn  Din) 

April  12  ViBB  ]U12  Din  (»  V*ibb  ychvm  urn) 

January  26  ngUB*  ]D026  Din  (-  *iBUiP  ]D0p'SJBH^  p  D3B  Din) 


13-4  USE  OF  PREPOSITIONS  WITH  EXPRESSIONS  OF  TIIIE 

In  many  cases  where  English  uses  *at'  'on'  or  ’for'  in  expressions  of  time, 
there  is  no  preposition  at  all.  Preposition  *pn  [af]  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
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intention  with  respect  to  a  period  of  time,  but  no  preposition  appears  in  the 
factual  recounting  ol  the  period  ol  time.  p'TiS  —  b'b  corresponds  with 
‘ago';  011K  —  I'N  corresponds  with  ‘in  —  time'. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  AND  NON-USE  OF  PREPOSITIONS 
WITH  EXPRESSIONS  OF  TIME 
Well  meet  at  4  UJJTTB  T9  pint)  TO 

I'm  coming  on  the  24th  10024  Din  01  p 
I  came  intending  to  stay  three  weeks  p$m  syt  [af]  pmpDJ  p  yn 
I  stayed  three  weeks  -sti  p'Saiw  p  *p 

I  saw  them  ten  years  ago  p-T3*i$-  ps  0-0  prill  -T  n#n  *p 
I'll  see  them  again  in  ten  years  ting  T^-  px  p  ptTOTTI  -rVlW  *p 


13  5  THE  JEWISH  CALENDAR 

13.5.1  The  calendrlc  system 

The  Jewish  lunar  calendar  makes  use  ol  the  alphabetic  numbering  system  (-> 
§12.4).  The  calendar  is  calibrated  to  Biblical  history  as  chronologized  in  Jewish 
tradition,  and  counts  from  the  Biblical  creation  ol  the  world.  That  event  is 
placed  in  Jewish  year  1.  which  corresponds  with  3761/3760  BC  Thus,  lor 
example,  566  BC  coincides  with  the  Jewish  years  HDp'l  (3.175)  and  lDp'l 
(3.176);  1492  AD  coincides  with  IXl'n  (5.252)  and  IJYn  (5.253)  To  simplify 
the  system  for  everyday  use,  the  'n  representing  5.000  is  deleted  where 
discussion  is  limited  to  years  alter  ‘h  (i.e  AD  1239/1240)  The  abbreviated 
forms  ol  years  are  usually  written  out  using  the  traditional  double 
apostrophe  (w)  before  the  final  letter.  Thus,  1900  is  Dluih  /  N"tnn  ([5.3661 
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/  C5J662).  To  convert  any  Jewish  year  after  1240,  add  1,240  to  the 
abbreviated  Jewish  date  (i.e.  without  the  'H  *  5,000).  If  the  exact  date  is 
known  and  it  falls  between  the  Jewish  new  year  in  autumn  and  1  January, 
add  1239  instead.  If  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  It  is  customary  to  add  1240 
with  the  understood  caution  that  the  first  few  months  of  the  Jewish  year 
coincide  with  the  preceding  year.  Jewish  dates  generally  become  ‘words'  via 
the  insertion  of  an  [a]  vowel  for  years  that  end  in  a  consonant,  and  an  [o] 
vowel  for  years  that  end  In  a  vowel,  eg.  nwU»h  [tashmikh]  -  1967/1966, 
NuJVh  [tashn6]  -  1990/1991.  Many  names  of  years  are  historical  concepts, 
eg.  tJwhl  nun  JilTTJ  [gz^yres  takh  vatit]  ‘the  persecutions  of  [5,] 406  and 
C5J409'.  refers  to  the  massacres  of  Ukranian  Jewry  in  those  years.  Adding 
1240  converts  the  years  to  AD  1646  and  1649 


13.5.2  Months 

The  Jewish  lunar  year  has  twelve  months  Leap  years,  which  occur  seven 
times  within  a  nineteen -year  cycle,  have  thirteen  months.  The  month  added 
is  TIN)  [v4yoderl  also  called  ‘3  TIN  [dder  b4yz], 

nVh  [tfshra]  (September  /  October) 

■jnvn  [kh^shvn]  (October  /  November) 
lVo3  [kfslav]  (November  /  December) 
h3to  [t^yvas]  (December  /  January) 
t)3P  [shvat]  (January  /  February) 

TIN  [6dar]  (February  /  March;  called  'N  TIN  [6der  4lef]  In  leap  years) 
“HNI  [v^yoder]  /  '3  TIN  [6der  b£yz]  (In  leap  years  only) 

[nfsn]  (March  /  April) 

*i"N  [fyer]  (April  /  May) 

ITTO  [sfvn  ]  (May  /  June) 


Tlfili  [timez]  (June  /  July) 

5N  [oy]  (July  /  August) 
blbM  [to: I]  (August  /  September) 
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13  5  3-  Dates  of  the  month  and  of  major  holidays 

Detes  of  the  month  are  given  using  the  Jewish  alphabetic  numbering  system 

(-^  §12.4).  The  Jewish  day  extends  from  dusk  to  dusk  and  the  date  therefore 

begins  on  the  previous  day  in  the  general  calendar.  Jewish  holidays  therefore 

begin  on  the  evening  of  the  date  before  their  counterparts  in  the  general 

calendar. 

MAJOR  JEWISH  HOLIDAYS  AND  THE  DATES  ON  WHICH  THEY  BEGIN 


Holiday 

Transcription 

Popular  English  name 

Oats 

MWfl  vtn 

[roshesh6ne] 

'Jewish  New  Year' 

'1 W  'M 

WD  nr 

[yomk/per] 

‘Day  of  Atonement' 

*IWl  * 

filDIO 

[ake«] 

'Feast  of  Tabernacles' 

irwi  firm* 

[slmkhes  fc6yre] 

‘Sim hath  Torah' 

•IWl  1*3 

roun 

[khaneke] 

'Hanukkah' 

lboa  iTa 

[tu  bishvit] 

‘Tu  biShevat' 

b5»  i”* 

(-HUknwin 

[kham(i)sh6s*r]) 

trill) 

[purim] 

'Purim' 

iin  v* 

ntju 

[p^ysakh] 

'Passover' 

I'M) 

niitt 

Dag  b6ymer] 

'Lag  baOmer ' 

i*m  n"* 

fill»5l> 

[shvuds] 

'Shavuoth' 

11*0  '1 

1 

mia  t"t> 

bhfofear  betimuz] 

'Fast  of  Tamuz' 

run  t"ta 

Sms  n Dvn 

[tfshebov] 

'Fast  of  Av' 

5m ‘t 

H  Syntax 


14.0  OVERVIEW 

Yiddish  syntax  is  highly  flexible.  Because  the  three  cases  (-^  §5-1)  themselves 
maintain  clarity  of  subject  and  object,  there  is  scope  for  extensive  variation  in 
word  order.  Changes  in  word  order  empower  the  speaker  and  writer  to 
determine  nuance  and  emphasis  by  transposing  many  of  the  parts  of  a 
sentence  at  will  with  no  loss  of  clarity.  The  major  constraints  are  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  inflected  verb  in  second  position  within  a  sentence,  the 
application  in  certain  conditions  of  obligatory  inversion  of  subject  and 
predicate,  and  the  position  of  verbal  additive  *|'T  and  negator  tt'J. 


14.1  THE  I HF  LECTED  -  VERB  -  SECOND  RULE 

The  inflected-verb-second  rule  stipulates  that  the  inflected  verb  be  placed  in 
second  position  within  a  sentence.  Inflecting  verbs  are  those  that  inflect  for 
person  and  number.  In  the  present  tense,  the  main  verb  itself  inflects  (-) 
§7.5)  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  rule.  In  the  past  and  future  tenses,  it  is 
the  helping  verbs  that  inflect  (ptyM  or  pT  in  the  past  §§7.6  -  7.7;  I^DY) 
in  the  future  §7.9).  The  helping  verbs  in  the  past  and  future  tenses  must 
adhere  to  the  inflected -verb -second  rule.  The  main  verbs  -  the  past 
participle  in  the  past  and  the  infinitive  in  the  future  -  do  not  inflect  and  are 
therefore  exempt  from  the  rule. 
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14.2  BASIC  SENTENCE  ORDER:  HOUR  PLUS  IHFLECTKD  VERB 

The  primitive  sentence  type  comprises  a  noun  phrase  followed  by  a  verb 
phrase.  Note  from  the  samples  provided  that  the  inflected  verb  adheres  to 
the  inflected-verb-second  rule  in  all  three  tenses.  In  the  present,  where  the 
main  verb  itself  inflects,  it  is  simply  placed  after  the  subject.  In  the  past,  the 
appropriate  part  of  the  past  tense  helping  verb  -  ptyn  or  WY  -  is  second, 
in  the  future,  the  appropriate  part  of  Aim  must  be  placed  second. 

SAMPLE  SENTENCES  IN  BASIC  SENTENCE  ORDER 

present 

tSmiu  bb'h  n 

You  are  right 

peat 

uVuir*  pr  b'fj  min*)  tyrnmip  in 

Father  spoke  to  his  little  boy 

fntnre 

p'btyh  UDYl  pi mb  DSJ  '*7 

The  new  teacher  (f.)  will  arrive  on  Monday 


14.3  WORD  PLACEMENT  IN  BASIC  SENTENCE  ORDER 

14.3.1  p  In  basic  sentence  order 

If  a  verb  is  accompanied  by  additive  *p  (->  87.3),  yi  immediately  follows 
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the  inflected  verb  in  basic  sentence  order.  The  result  is  that  in  the  past  and 
future  of  synthetic  verbs,  and  in  the  present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefixes, 
*j'T  is  sandwiched  between  the  inflected  and  uninflected  verb. 

SAMPLES  OP  TT  IN  BASIC  SENTENCE  ORDER 


present 


I'm  delighted  to  hear  the  good  news  OD'SJ  DbU  *!  b'B  yt  **lfi  y* 
People  are  pushy  in  that  company  MTfl  IVJMP  |HI  yi  bBIbb'tl 
(inf.  [shtupm]  Wb?  yj  'push  oneself;  be  ambitious;  sell  oneself ') 

present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefixes 

I  fit  in  here  piB  ft  JT  o«n  (inf.  pHBJbna  'fit  in') 
Stop  bothering  me!  18$  yt  DBDVb  (inf .  JT  pDflDVbB$  'stop 

bothering  someone') 

pest 

We  said  goodbye  to  each  other  last  year  py'mtfB  bJiDTM  yi  ban'll 
They  greeted  each  other  on  the  street  Dgl  j'N  bOna«a  "p  p$n  "T 


future 


We'll  see  each  other  again  next  year  p  nbTYl  *p 

I  will  miss  you  (lit 'The  heart  will  yearn')  ppJJKntffi  bDTI  p«n  0$*T 


14.  J.2  Object  pronouns  in  basic  sentence  order 

Accusative  pronouns  (->§6.1.2)  immediately  follow  the  inflected  verb.  Dative 
pronouns  (->  §6.1.3)  follow  the  preposition  of  which  they  are  the  object 
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SAMPLES  OF  OBJECT  PRONOUNS  IN  BASIC  SENTENCE  ORDER 

present 

Our  friends  can  see  us  ]DY  Y*TJtH  pjhp  [khav4yrim]  t)'l5n  OTOTTJ1M 
He  looks  at  you  (familiar)  all  day  pJB^  B  TT  >pit  toplp  *U) 

present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefix 

They  are  throwing  us  out  O'TIB  YTJIN  tiihBti'n  (inf.  ]thBno'nB) 
They're  taking  everything  away  from  us  anxba  puna  HJ1M  ]Tfi  onuyn 

past 

We  were  fooled  ( /cheated)  MB^H#  HJ1M  tt$?Tn 
They  spoke  to  us  ototjm  HJW  inn  p$n  «Y 

future 

Well  see  them  tomorrow  pt  pityfi  *Y  |SlHI  TO 
They  wont  yell  at  us  p**l*  W  YTJ1N  y*  ]ShYl  *Y 


14.3.3  in  basic  sentence  order 

Negator  ti'J  (-^  §7.4)  occurs  somewhere  after  the  inflected  verb.  In 
sentences  with  helping  (inflected)  and  main  (uninflected)  verbs,  O'J  occurs 
somewhere  between  the  two.  This  is  applicable  for  all  helping+main  verb 
combinations  (past  §§7.6-7.7;  future  ->  §7.9;  present  of  verbs  with 
stressed  prefixes  §6.2;  analytic  verbs  §9).  The  scope  for  manoeuvre 
within  these  constraints  allows  for  considerable  variation  of  sentence 
emphasis  (->  §14.10). 
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SAMPLES  OF  b'J  IN  BASIC  SENTENCE  ORDER 


prNMt 

I'm  not  going  *pN 

D'fi  pt*  ttJDn  OTlPt  ti'J  pil  "Y 
They  don't  know  wnat  they're  talking  about  (lit  ‘They  dont  know  of  their 

hands  and  foot') 


present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefix 

We're  not  getting  up  early  ni  [ufJ"pH  O'J  pw  TD  (inf.  fWl'W) 

mn  pmitf  o’j  “p  0111  ^^MTipD-nM) 

I'm  not  throwing  away  the  coat 


past 

I  didnt  go  to  Jerusalem  [yerusholiyim]  O’bfTY  p  ptyfiltt  t)’J  pa  “I'M 
He  didn't  find  himseil  puilM  B’J  "p*  *9n 


future 

We  won't  go  to  Montreal  Vwnupi  p  p@l  OT  TO 
We  won't  see  each  other  on  Friday  jWl  p  tt'J  JT  ]bpn  TO 


14  3-31  VJ  with  p 

Where  verbs  have  additive  JT  (->  §7.3),  JT  always  precedes  VI  Adverbs 
may  intervene. 

SAMPLES  OF  JT  WITH  tt'J 
I  dont  try  b’J  p  ***  TM 
I  dont  try  anymore  O’J  p?  "pT  'Ofip  *p 
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14.3.3.2  with  object  pronouns 

to'J  follows  an  object  personal  pronoun  (->  §§6.1.2  -  6.1.3).  An  adverb  may 
appear  between  them.  In  analogous  sentences  with  common  or  proper  nouns, 
b'J  may  precede  the  noun. 


SAMPLES  OF  tJ'J  WITH  OBJECT  PRONOUNS 
I  don't  see  him  upstairs  p'W  O'J  to'N  1>Y 
I  don't  see  him  upstairs  anymore  pw  trj  pt  lit  yx 
I  don't  see  the  people  upstairs  p'i«  pUNO  '*T  b'j  ht  ytn 
1  dont  see  Z&men  upstairs  p'W  [zilmenen]  pjfjbt  tPJ  lit  yx 


14.3.3-3  pp  U'J 

Where  a  transitive  verb  with  an  indefinite  object  is  negated  and  pp  O'j  (-> 
§7.4)  is  used,  pp  [kin  /  ka]  occurs  immediately  before  the  noun  phrase  that 
is  its  object  pp  ti'j  are  often  separated  by  the  requirements  of  ti'J 
placement 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  pp  t>\l 
We  dont  have  any  time  pp  n\)  pjp  Th 
They  didnt  have  any  money  bblil  pp  tiBfilil  p(jn  *t 
You  wont  have  any  worries  here  [d^yges]  Jiian  pp  $p  p|jn  t)'j  tjoim 
Dont  ten  me  any  stories  [miyses]  fiVNlto  pp  tpj  TO  V^TUTT 


14.4  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER:  INFLECTED  VIRB  PLUS  NOUN 

In  inverted  sentence  order,  the  inflected  verb  is  Jumped  forward  so  that  it 
precedes  the  subject  The  most  frequent  cause  of  inversion  is  the  inflected- 
verb-second  rule.  Jumping  the  inflected  verb  forward  places  it  in  second 
position,  in  conformity  with  the  rule.  In  past  and  future,  this  generally  results 
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in  separation  of  the  Helping  vert)  (pyn  or  pT  in  tne  past;  I^DTi  in  tne 
future)  from  tne  main  vert)  (past  participle  or  infinitive).  Main  verbs,  which 
are  not  subject  to  tne  inflected-verb-second  rule,  are  unaffected  by  tne  Jump. 


14.4.1  Adverbial  triggered  compulsory  inversion 

Adverbials  comprise  adverbs,  adverb  phrases  (phrases  launched  by  an 
adverb)  and  prepositional  phrases  (functioning  in  effect  as  adverbs  ->  §10.4). 
Adverbials  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  would  result  in  the  inflected  verb 
being  in  third  position  This  is  averted  by  inversion,  which  Jumps  the 
inflected  verb  forward  to  second  position.  The  samples  provided  illustrate  the 
same  sentence  in  basic  sentence  order  and  in  inverted  order  triggered  by 
placement  of  an  adverbial  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  Subject  and  object 
are  underlined:  adverbials  triggering  inversion  are  outliasd.  The  adverbs 
and  prepositional  phrases  provided  have  similar  meanings 

SAMPLES  OF  ADVERBS  AND  ADVERB  PHRASES  TRIGGERING  INVERSION 

present 

Malke  is  coming  soon  bmp  naVh 

oak  ^ea 

past 

We  danced  late  at  night  tDgJ  *lin  pt  ttiiflV  t JSlgtJDl  pan  -> 
tiSJN&Dl  Tfi  pNn  W?  p  ©88P 

fa  tore 

I  will  certainly  go  p  [av4da]  'tnYig  bivn 

p  !pN  Vim  WHB 


SAMPLES  OF  PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES  TRIGGERING  INVERSION 

present 

Milled  is  coming  in  a  litae  while  aprVsn  N  ]'«  Mlp  na^n  -> 

mtfi  Mlp  9pJ*m  g  p 

past 

We  danced  until  late  at  night  TOT  p  tiDBP  TO  t)2  JNtilH  pan  TO  -> 
UJUBtJM  TTJ  BigS  'iS'?  p  B8B9  TO 

future 

I  will  certainly  go  p  [avzfkher]  HD'T  >pM  Vim  -> 

p  :p  Vim  <pa 


14.4.2  Midsentence  adverb-triggered  inTersion 

A  sentence  need  only  have  a  noun  phrase  and  a  verb  phrase.  A  written 
sentence  may  comprise  any  number  of  true  sentences  tied  by  link  words. 
Whether  or  not  inversion  is  triggered  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  link  word  If  the  link  word  is  an  adverbial,  inversion  is 
triggered.  If  it  is  a  conjunction,  there  is  no  inversion  In  the  samples  provided, 
subject  and  object  are  underlined:  inversion  triggers  (adverbs,  adverb 
phrases  and  prepositional  phrases)  are  ortUaed  Conjunctions,  which  do  not 
trigger  Inversion,  are  in  bold  type. 

SAMPLES  OF  MIDSENTENCE  ADVERBIALS  TRIGGERING  INVERSION 

present 


I'm  coming  on  Thursday  pWllUtyT  trip 
I  might  be  coming  on  Thursday  pWlftty*!  *p  t3lp  ^908 
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past 

We  went  to  Europe  iNtyTO  ]'M  pj*T 

Dfi$p"N  I'M  p^filli  515D  pi*T  18B1?  p|B 
We  went  to  Europe  before  the  summer 

future 

She  wont  go  pi  tt'J  Czft  /  2fet  /  zl  vet]  tum  51  -> 

She  probably  wont  go  pi  b'i  [vetsl  /  ve<l2i]  51  DM  [mistime]  MBSiBB 


SAMPLES  OF  MIDSENTENCE  CONJUNCTIONS  NOT  TRIGGERING  INVERSION 

present 

I'm  coming  on  Thursday  pWUMgT  ttp_5p* 

I  think  that  I'm  coming  on  Thursday  pWlDilJIMp  5pl  T*  ptt  *p< 


past 

We  went  to  Europe  UB^JT'M  ]'N  ptyfiiM  pjST  TH-> 
DD$p"N  ]'N  pUDi  pi»T  515Q  JM1  p»»i  Y'N  D$p 
It  happened  when  we  went  to  Europe 

future 

She  wont  go  pi  to'i  film  51  -> 
pi  tt'i  fiiUl  51  p  tt'J  tJ'M  pp  miSt 

Dviyre  cant  stand  him  and  she  wont  go 


14.4.3  Distinguishing  conjunctions  from  adverbs 

By  definition,  adverbs  trigger  inversion  while  conjunctions  do  not  It  is 
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therefore  important  to  know  which  link  words  are  adverbs  and  which  are 
conjunctions.  There  are  hundreds  of  adverbs  in  the  language  used  to  describe 
states  of  time,  place,  feeling  and  situation.  Adverbs  (including  adverbial  and 
prepositional  phrases)  often  represent  the  more  complex  logical  relations  (eg. 
piNMruiE  'nevertheless',  lining  IDT  ‘on  the  other  hand'). 
Many  conjunctions  are  the  link  words  that  express  the  basic  linking  concepts 
'and',  'but',  'if',  'or'  'because'  and  'that'.  Some,  however,  do  express  time 
relations,  and  some  have  developed  more  sophisticated  logical  connotations. 
In  stock  phrases  combining  an  adverb  with  a  conjunction,  it  is  the  final  word 
that  determines  status  with  respect  to  triggering  inversion.  'as' concludes 
the  stock  phrase  "h  "rSfep  'as  soon  as'.  The  entire  phrase  therefore  functions 
as  a  conjunction  and  inversion  is  blocked  (->  §5.10  on  conjunctions  vs. 
prepositions  with  comparative  adjectives). 

14.4.3-1  Major  conjunctions 

but  ilttg 
if 

or  11H# 
and  1W 
that;  when;  if  Tg 

before  (preceding  subject;  cf.  adverb  limfi) 

as  soon  as  *tl 
although  [hagim]  bin 
which /that  O^TI 
when  /  if  ]l)t1 
as  /like  'h 

if  /  in  case  /  in  the  event 
although  Vb$5 
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alter  [nogh  dem  vi]  'll  B1>*1  (preceding  subject;  cf.  preposition  ^NJ) 
notwithstanding  that  [nit  gekukt  av  dem  vos]  DMtl  DIPT  *]'1N  tiplpDi  DM 

but /only  *l$J 

rather;  it  is  rather  the  case  that  [nor  voden]  pTtyfl  *l|W  (*  |F!  DNtl  *1N3) 


14.4.4  Present  participle  triggered  compulsory  inversion 

Present  participles  (->  §7.2)  trigger  inversion.  Inversion  triggering  present 
participles  are  enttlaed 

SAMPLES  OF  PRESENT  PARTICIPLES  TRIGGERING  INVERSION 
Knyen]  |'J1>  BUT  MintiNi  [khave]  MYin  ban  p*?a9»a 
While  walking,  Khava  thought  about  the  matter 


DIB  N  DBN^pDS  Dllbbg  *UH  b$n  p*93B»^ 
While  running,  the  athlete  injured  his  foot 


14.4.3  If-then  danse  triggered  compulsory  inversion 

If-then  clauses  trigger  inversion  in  the  then-clause  Inversion  is  triggered 
regardless  of  the  type  of  word  beginning  the  if -clause.  Inversion  here  has  the 
force  of  English  'then'.  Noun  phrases  and  inflected  verb  are  underlined. 
inversion -triggering  if -clauses  are 

SAMPLES  OF  IF-THEN  CLAUSE  TRIGGERED  INVERSION 
We  will  come  to  visit  you  DDB)  IS  TT  IS  pnp  ftw 1  T I)  -> 

DDBi  is  tt  is  jump  th  .j'jess'igl  f^iis  bbsh  i'?  ?B 

If  you  invite  us,  well  come  to  visit  you 
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emphasis  (->  914.10)  triggers  inversion.  In  the  samples  provided, 
inversion -triggering  fronted  words  are  outlined. 

SAMPLES  OF  OBJECT-FRONTING  INVERSION 
I  really  needed  this!  [d<Sz  dafikh  n6kh]  “|(J  yu  ipfcp  Bf'i 
I  have  enough  apples  MJD)  *pN  ^09 
We  didn't  need  him  yesterday  tolling  |*5M  TO  p(n  [em]  B*# 
I  have  too  many  problems  already  Vfiia  *^'N  0(0 


14.4.6  Stylistic  inversiofl 

Unless  it  is  subject  to  obligatory  inversion,  the  first  sentence  in  a  spoken  or 
written  text  exhibits  basic  sentence  order  (noun  phrase  followed  by  verb 
phrase).  Follow-on  sentences  may,  however,  be  inverted  to  avert  monotony. 
Such  inversion  often  has  the  additional  force  of  'so',  'then'  or  'and'  in  a 
continuous  text,  serving  to  provide  continuity  the  way  an  adverb, 
prepositional  phrase  or  conjunction  might  do.  In  many  traditional  styles  of 
discourse  and  narrative,  only  the  first  sentence  in  any  paragraph  is  in  basic 
word  order.  The  rest  may  be  processed  by  stylistic  inversion. 

SAMPLES  OF  STYLISTIC  INVERSION 
.imwl  pTii»  on  ra  .wa  y*  pa  y»a  yn 
I  entered  the  room.  It  was  dark. 

.hwsyi  tumbii*  y*  n(n  .pwantfl  w  s(n  yvt 

I  didnt  understand.  So  I  continued  reading. 

.pmpw  y*  p  .pin  you  o'n  ob(nni  a(n  yu 

I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  (formal).  So  I  came. 
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14.5  WORD  PLACEMENT  III  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 

14.3.1  yy  111  sentence  order 

yy  follows  the  nominative  in  inverted  sentence  order  if  the  nominative  is  a 
personal  pronoun.  yy  follows  the  inflected  vert)  where  the  nominative  is  a 
common  or  proper  noun. 

SAMPLES  OF  yy  IN  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 

present 

That  is  why  he  is  delighted  yr  'll)  to*Ti  Din 
That  is  why  the  boss  is  delighted  D^IdVhd  TDT  yy  U*Tfi  DDT  D'blR 

present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefixes 

Why  do  you  (familiar)  refuse?  ?D$  yy  lbbtyT  D^UTgfi  (inf. 

Why  does  Esther  refuse?  ?D$  [4star]  ThON  yy  Dl^T  oyvntfi 

pest 

They  became  friends  in  Peru  [bafrfynt]  D*TJ*T6fcp  yy  «T  p$fl  TO*  ]'N 
Those  two  became  friends  in  Peru  DTJ'Hifcp  *T  yy  pjp  TON  ]*» 

future 

We  wUl  meet  next  year  pDTD  V*  T^PlPDi'N 
The  sons  will  meet  next  year  yy  *T  jfiDTD  yy  |SdT1  T^'NTDD'N 


14.3.2  Object  pronouns  in  inverted  sentence  order 

Accusative  pronouns  (->§6.1.2)  Immediately  follow  the  subject  Dative 
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pronouns  (->  96.1.3)  follow  the  preposition  of  which  they  are  the  object*  as 
they  do  in  basic  sentence  order  (->  §14.3.2). 

SAMPLES  OF  OBJECT  PRONOUNS  IN  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 

present 

While  listening ,  he  paints  you  (formal)  "lb  “p  p'TnDms 
He  looks  at  you  (familiar)  all  day  *pN  ID  loplp  tyt>  pJBJ  B 

present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefix 

Why  are  they  throwing  us  out?  ?cmB  n«l  ]DI3  bfiTBTi  0^tn»fi 

pl)TlB  TTJIM  ]lfi  ]bf)  tmuj  o^maS 
Why  are  they  taking  everything  away  from  us? 

past 

We  were  cheated  on  Thursday  tnBJbM#  njIM  |i)D  b$n  pWil>J$n 
They  spoke  to  us  later  tnmJM  TTJW  b'b  *"r  p$n  “lbbblib 

future 

Will  we  see  them  tomorrow?  ?]DT  pljf)  Tti  'a 
Of  course  they  wont  yeU  at  us  pm*  b'J  TTJ1N  ■p«  "T  ^DTI  11)5'? 

14.5.3  In  inverted  sentence  order 

As  in  basic  sentence  order  (->  914.3  3).  tTJ  occurs  somewhere  after  the 
inflected  verb,  and,  in  verbs  comprising  helping  plus  main  verb,  somewhere 
between  the  two. 

SAMPLES  OF  IN  INVERTED  WORD  ORDER 
present 

Nevertheless,  I'm  not  going  tJ'-i  *j'N  *|(‘T 
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?0'fi  WKl  ini)*Y  ]16  b'J  «Y  W"TI  OgTHBE 
Why  don't  they  know  what  they're  doing?  (lit  ‘  Why  don't  they  know  of 

their  hands  and  feet?') 

present  of  verbs  with  stressed  prefix 

We're  not  getting  up  early  on  Monday  '16  to'J  Th  p*t)P 

blDJBD  OUT  D’HB  D'J  TM  *|1BTI  Vwi 
In  the  meantime.  I'm  not  throwing  away  the  coat 

past 

[yerusholiyim]  trbpiT  pi  pIJiM  h'J  *pl  p  p^HTOlfi 
Last  year  I  didn't  go  to  Jerusalem 

future 

bBinwtju  pi  ptyB  m  t&  i^im  pmp  *y  an* 

If  they  come,  we  won't  go  to  Montreal 

?pwifi  pt  to'J  *p  Tfi  D9T|k>1^ 

Why  won't  we  see  each  other  on  Friday? 


14.5-3.1  PM  with  TY  in  inverted  sentence  order 

As  in  basic  sentence  order  (->  §14.3.3.1),  “p  always  precedes  b'J.  Adverts 
and  the  subject  may  appear  between  them. 

SAMPLES  OF  P'J  WITH  *p  IN  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 
I  don't  try  now  b',1  *p  "p1 
Now  1  don't  try  anymore  pp  *p  “p|  '&fcP  WTOI 
Now  Shfmen  doesn't  try  anymore  b'J  [shfmen]  JUMP  pp  *p  tt'fJB^  ttB'N 
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14.5.3-2  b'J  with  personal  pronoun  as  subject  in  inverted 
sentence  order 

Where  the  subject  that  has  been  transposed  by  inversion  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  b'J  must  appear  alter  the  pronoun.  An  adverb  may  appear 
between  them.  Where  the  subject  Is  a  proper  or  common  noun,  ti\S  may 
precede  the  object  noun. 

SAMPLES  OP  t>'J  WITH  SUBJECT  NOUNS  IN  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 
If  you  come,  he  wont  come  pmp  b'J  *u>  bDYi  ttbrnp  rr  TB 
pmp  tw  ptoun  n  -  puim  n  pnp  tn  ]bini  uonip  n  tb 

II  you  come,  the  people  wont  come 
pay  trj  Virata  udti  -  Vtfrapmp  wm  uoraip  n  tb 

II  you  come,  Briyndl  wont  come 

H.5.3.3  b'J  with  object  pronoun 

As  in  basic  sentence  order  (->  814.3.3-2).  b'J  follows  an  object  personal 
pronoun.  An  adverb  may  appear  between  them.  In  analogous  sentences  with 
common  or  proper  nouns,  b\3  may  (and  usually  does)  precede  the  object 
noun. 

SAMPLES  OF  bsJ  WITH  OBJECT  NOUNS  IN  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 
Today,  I  dontsee  him  upstairs  p*W  b'J  [em]tP»  DY  bran 
Today.  I  dont  see  him  upstairs  anymore  p'IN  to'J  p?  Q'N  *]'N  DT  tilth 
Today,  I  dont  see  the  people  upstairs  p'IN  ptiltiti  H  ti'l  DT  tilth 
Today,  1  dontsee  Z$lmen  upstairs  p'lNtzilmenen]  pitiVr  ti'l  *pK  DT  bJbn 

14.5.3.4  pp  b'J  In  Inverted  sentence  order 

As  in  basic  sentence  order  (->  814.3  33).  pp  Chin  /  ha]  occurs  immediately 
before  the  noun  phrase  that  is  its  object  pp  ti'l  are  often  separated  by  the 
requirements  ol  b'J  placement 
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SAMPLES  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  pp  to'J  IN  INVERTED  SENTENCE  ORDER 
We  don't  have  any  time  on  Sunday  Ob*  pp  tTJ  TU  pp  pW1Y 
[t>6t>d  m^yse]  ?.mM)*rap  pp  vo  oop 

Tou  didn't  tell  me  a  tall  story? 


14.5  3  5  U'J  jumped  to  nd  during  fronting 

When  a  negative  sentence  undergoes  object  fronting  for  emphasis  (-^ 
§§14.4.7, 14.10),  tyj  is  jumped  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  for  emphasis. 
SAMPLES  OF  b'J  IN  OBJECT  FRONTING  INVERSION 
I'm  not  Rothschild  b'J  TM  p  “rVftip 
She  did  not  kill  him  tPJ  O'M  'T  bp  [derharget]  biinmin 
You  don't  have  any  sense  to'J  IbOp  [seykhl]  b5V 
She  is  no  fool  tM  'T  T'M  [kinar]  *1MJ  pp 


14.6  PREDICATIVES 

14.6.1  Positive  predicatives 

The  positive  predicatives  are  singular  p  T'N'D  ‘there  is',  plural  p  pjbY'O 
there  are'.  In  the  past  and  future,  p  disappears.  It  is  replaced  by  past 
participle  ptlDi  in  the  past  and  the  appropriate  part  of  pt  in  the 
future.  When  applied  in  the  present  tense  to  humans,  the  predicative  can 
have  the  sense  of  ‘just  arrived'.  Where  p  ‘(over)  here'  occurs  alongside 
p  rN'D  or  p  pjbT'O,  the  resulting  sequences  p  p  T'N'D  ‘there  is 
(over)  here'  and  p  p  ‘there  are  (over)  here',  are  retained. 


% 
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I  don't  know  [khv4ysnit]  b'3  y£  -> 

[t^mornft  |  v4yslkhnlt]  b' J  !pl  &!!I1  *!»&$& 

If  not,  then  I  don't  know 

It'snogood  [st6ygnit]  D'l  i!in'D  -> 

[unazy6 1  toyges  bem4yle  nit]  ti'Jttb'M  DD  2!1D  fjj 
And  if  so  (/if  yes),  it's  no  good  anyway 

14.4.5.1  Inversion  in  tlie  if -clause 
Where  there  is  no  word  (adverb,  prepositional  phrase  or  conjunction)  to 
signify  the  concept  'if'  in  the  if -clause,  inversion  is  invoked  in  the  if -clause. 
Inversion  In  the  if -clause  Itself  serves  to  supply  the  concept  ‘IT. 

SAMPLES  OF  INVERSION  IN  THE  1F-CLAUSE 
[kumdzf  I  kum  Ikh  6ykhet]  W)5'W  yx  nip  Cl  fillip 
If  she  comes,  then  I'll  come  too 

[vflmen  g4yn  |  taldmir  g4yn]  pi  Tlatyb  $|U  ,pj  tn 
If  we  want  to  go,  then  let's  go 

[inkis]  did  yx  y\x  mo'i  n'l  yx  *did  yx  iddd  y&  m 
If  I  go.  you're  angry;  If  I  don't  go,  you're  also  angry 


14.4.6  Interrogative  inversion 

Interrogates  trigger  inversion  (->  §§11.2  - 11. 3). 


14.4.7  Fronting  inversion 

Any  word  that  is  fronted  (brought  forward)  to  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  for 
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present  singular 

there  is  [sid$  /  si2d6]  ip  r«‘D 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PRESENT  SINGULAR  PREDICATIVE 
There's  a  theatre  in  town  ‘lDtiBUti  g  Ip  t'N'D 

Shtfyme  is  here  /  Shl6yme  has  just  arrived  nhbf  [sido  d6]  ip  T'N'D 


present  plural 

there  are  C(s)z4ynen  d6]  0*1  JIWST'Q 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PRESENT  PLURAL  PREDICATIVE 
There  are  many  students  here  $p  jMOTIW  *10  »  pWo 
Are  the  guys  here  yet?  [kh*vre]  ?m5h  *1  $p  ]"\9  pm'D 


past  singular 

(there  /  it)  was  [sigev$n  /  selz  gevto]  ptUH  T'N'D 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PAST  SINGULAR  PREDICATIVE 
It  was  a  nice  day  H>r*»  g  pun  TO'D 

Was  Sfme  here?  ?DfJ'D  ]WMM  |p  T'N'0 


past  plural 

there  were  [(s)z£ynen  gev$n]  |DTU» 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PACT  PLURAL  PREDICATIVE 
There  were  many  robbers  IDh'Vl  [as&h]  ^0  g  pVMN  pjST'D 
Were  S(me  and  Zalmen  there?  ?|h1?T  JW  INTO  pj'ST'D 
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future  singular 

there  will  be  [sitzdyn  /  sevet  z£yn]  p?  tiVfl'b 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  FUTURE  SINGULAR  PREDICATIVE 
It  will  turn  out  well  til)  pt  tiilti'b 
Kh4ne  will  be  there  njh  Wifi  pt  tihYl'O 

future  plural 

there  will  be  [seln  z£yn  /  sveln  ziyn]  pT 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  FUTURE  PLURAL  PREDICATIVE 
There  will  be  students  there  pJDTltib  p1$*T  pt  ]Wti 
Rhine  and  Shmuel  will  be  there  bum  m  WH  p1$n  pt  ]  Wti 


14.6.2  RtgatlT*  predicatives 

In  the  present  tense,  the  negative  predicatives  are  tyti'J  rtt'D  (or  IJtif'3) 
'there  Isn't'  and  |Jti")  pjtiT'D  ‘there  aren't'.  In  the  pest  -  pm»  ti'J  Y'N'D 
‘there  wasn't'  and  pttiM  ti\)  pjtiT'O  ‘there  weren't'.  Future  forms  are 
tiDYl'D  pt  ti'J  ‘there  won't  be',  plural  pt  ti'J  In  colloquial 

speech  it  is  common  to  use  the  singular  forms  for  both  singular  and  plural.  If 
the  negative  predicative  has  an  indefinite  object,  the  indefinite  article 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  pp.  When  the  object  is  a  personal  name,  pp  is 
omitted  unless  the  proper  name  is  being  treated  as  a  common  noun,  for 
identification  of  a  stranger  or  humorously  for  a  familiar  individual  (cf.  ‘Isn't 
there  a  Joe  around?').  When  the  object  has  a  definite  article,  the  definite 
article  is  retained  in  the  negative  and  no  pp  appears,  unless  the  sense  of 
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‘any'  or  ‘none  at  all'  Is  required,  in  which  case  pp  replaces  the  definite 
article. 

present  singular 

there  is  no  [slnit6  /  slz  nlt6  /selz  nlt6]  Y'N'D 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  PRESENT  SINGULAR  NEGATIVE  PREDICATIVE 
There  isn't  a  theatre  In  town  tityttV  yu  TDttBDto  |*p  TO' 0 

The  theatre  doesn't  exist  any  more  TDttBDD  IDT  TDfi  TO'D 

Shl6yme  is  not  here  /  Shloyme  hasn't  arrived  n&b*  TO'D 

There  is  no  Shloyme  here  ftfiSf  ]*p  0T  TO'O 


present  plural 

there  are  no  C(s)z$ynen  nit6]  pj^T'O 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PRESENT  PLURAL  NEGATIVE  PREDICATIVE 
There  aren't  many  students  here  piW  *]0  ]"p  Jp  pWT'O 
Our  friends  aren't  here  yet?  [khav^yrim]  WT5n  pm'O 


past  singular 

there  wasn't  any  [sinigev$n  /  s(e)iz  mt  gev£n]  ptUM  h'l  TO'D 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  PAST  SINGULAR  NEGATIVE  PREDICATIVE 
It  wasn't  a  nice  day  itytt  TD1**  Fp  |DtU»  to'J  TO'O 
Wasn't  Sfma  here?  7HTO  $p  ]DYID>  h'l  TO'O 


past  plural 

there  were  no  [(s)z£ynen  nigev&i  /  nitgevSn]  |D1U>1  ti'J  pjST'D 
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SAMPLES  OF  THE  PAST  PLURAL  NEGATIVE  PREDICATIVE 
There  weren't  many  robbers  IlD'Vi  [kins&h]  p  pp  piUW  tPJ  prfiT'D 
Were  Sfme  and  Z4lmen  not  there?  ?pbt  pt  DD'O  piMM  UU  pjST'D 

future  singular 

There  wont  he  [setnitzdyn  /  sevet  nit  z£yn]  pr  bU  ODTi'o 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  FUTURE  SINGULAR  NEGATIVE  PREDICATIVE 
It  wont  turn  out  well  bU  p?  b\l  bbti'O 
Khine  won't  be  there  pup  pt  bU  blffl  fUh 


future  plural 

there  wont  he  [seln  ni(t)ziyn  /  sveln  nftz6yn]p  bU  iblHl'D 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  FUTURE  PLURAL  NEGATIVE  PREDICATIVE 
There  wont  he  any  students  there  pJinibO  pp  p*Hp  p?  bU  ]bl)Tl'D 
Khane  and  Shmusl  won't  be  there  bNWP  1W  run  pl^T  pt  bU  ]bl)1l'D 


14.7  RELATIVES 

Relatives  'who'  and  ‘that/which'  replace  the  subject  they  refer  to.  The 
Inflected  verb  usually  follows  the  relative  and  is  thus  maintained  in  second 
position  within  the  relative  phrase  (the  subsentence  launched  by  the 
relative),  in  conformity  with  the  inflected-verb-second  rule.  The  relatives  are 
uninflecting  OtyYl  and  inflecting  ‘lDSbuTt.  Its  inflection  follows  the  same 
anomalous  pattern  of  interrogative  11)5Vl)ll  (->  81 1.3. 1.1).  D^TI  and  H)5bl)fl 
are  frequently  but  not  always  interchangeable.  While  *iD5bl>11  occurs  in  all 
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three  cases,  DtJYi  is  limited  to  nominative  and  accusative.  When  referring  to 
people,  both  and  'il)5l?DTi  may  be  replaced  in  either  object  case  by 
plaint  'whom',  which  does  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

SAMPLES  OF  RELATIVES  IN  NOMINATIVE 

n  r»  (jn  b«bv  *iD5bwt\tNjTt  m  tin 

The  table  that  stands  here  is  a  pretty  one 

[profes6rshe]  UVltyDDfitylO  ra  T'N  ]b*tqp  b*n  DSbllTl  \  'Hi 
The  woman  sitting  over  there  is  my  professor  (I .) 

‘uiwra  «pn  jjbV  is  ra  pw  r«  d5Vdti  \  o^jin  vV  o$n 

The  poem,  which  is  very  beautiful,  is  too  long  for  now 

Wi  Dbu  Dj'sn  pibt  pmp  jtum  n 

The  people  who  are  coming  are  my  good  friends 

SAMPLES  OF  RELATIVES  IN  ACCUSATIVE 
■u>j«v  g  T'N  bfi'ipiti  a$n  y*  ]5bim\o$!Yi  rb  mn 
The  table  I  bought  is  a  pretty  one 

ym$!0D6$nii  pi*  pup  w  tf5tont\o$it  mfi  n 

The  woman  I  see  over  there  is  my  professor  (f.) 

pw  ww  ra  pnvvuy  b$n  DODbii^u  h  i>5Viw  \  o$n  tV  o$p 
The  poem,  which  the  poetess  wrote  is  very  beautiful 

TJblfi  DbU  DJbb  p«T  UT  pbint  \  D5bl)Y)  \  D^YI  pbJDfi  '1 
The  people  whom  I  see  are  my  good  friends 
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SAMPLES  OF  RELATIVES  IN  DATIVE 

9*7  tninw  *p  p^Dit  ]i6  to  *iin 

The  table  of  which  I  was  speaking  is  standing  over  here 

1)^*1901)69*111  pn  r«  *7in  y*  powuiitibim  to  <n6  n 

The  woman  with  whom  I  am  speaking  Is  my  professor  (f.) 

Y"9  *1D*Y  Y'N  WD*VD2  bttyh  1*7  pVbtl  pilll  vS  09*7 
The  poem  of  which  you  read  is  very  beautiful 

wtfi  imii  Dj*n  |djoy  yu  ]i)DDii\i)5Vo7i  is  ifujdo  n 

The  people  to  whom  I  am  going  are  my  good  friends 

14.7.1  0911  as  subordinate  phrase  launcher 

Unlike  its  English  counterpart,  relative  0971  can  launch  a  subordinate 
sentence. 

SAMPLES  OF  D9II  AS  A  SUBORDINATE  PHRASE  LAUNCHER 
9*7  WTO  ]DJ*Y  pin  TO  )Df)  ]l)p  *7  TO  09II  pOlDft  H 
The  people  with  whom  one  cannot  communicate  (lit  'the  people  that  with 

them  one  cannot  talk')  are  here  again 

JDhlpDUg  oion  Y'N  O'N  |l)p  y*  0971  *ll)0p9*T  *1D*7 
The  doctor  whom  I  know  (lit  'that  1  know  him')  arrived  today 


14.0  REFLEXIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS 

Reflexive  verbs  are  formed  by  putting  the  subject,  usually  human,  with  all  its 
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articles  and  adjectives  into  dative  (4  §85-1 1 5-3-3, 5-5.3)*  As  it  happens,  ttie 
minority  of  Yiddish  nouns  that  do  inflect  (->  85-14)  are  human  designators  - 
intimate  nouns  <->  85 J 4.1),  proper  names  (->  85-14.2)  and  personal 
pronouns  (->  §6.1.5).  The  noun  phrase,  appropriately  Inflected  for  dative,  is 
linked  to  the  verb  via  the  third  person  singular  of  pt  (-^  87.7.1):  T'B  in 
the  present,  ptiDl  T'M  (plural  pMU  prsT)  in  the  past,  and  pt  bDtl 
(plural  pt  i^DTi)  in  the  future.  The  literal  sense  of  reflexivtty  is  therefore  'it 
is  /  was  /  will  be  something  to  somebody'.  Many  verbs  just  happen 
historically  to  take  the  reflexive.  They  denote  states  of  being  or  feeling 
rather  than  actions  per  se.  A  number  of  reflexives  are  formed  with  pDTl 
'become*  (->  §9.1.7)  rather  than  pt.  Note  that  the  passively  constructed 
pDYl  ^l)6l)l  'like*  (->  815-5  6)  takes  the  reflexive. 

SAMPLES  OF  USE  OF  THE  REFLEXIVE 
I'm  ok.;  all  Is  well  with  me;  I've  got  it  good  bll  TO  Tb 
She's  feeling  cold  b^Bp  TO  Y* 

Martin  is  feeling  hot  Dm  TO  pj'blBb 
Father  is  feeling  cool  outside  pm  pi  Vp  to  pBb  bin 
Grandmother  is  feeling  warm  today  bNlBTl  bJbl  TO  [b6bm]  pbtyl  1D1 
She  likes  him  [ergeflltlr]  TO  bbl)6l)l  11) 

She  once  Uked  him  more  piUM  ll)b  TO  *11)  TO  b$bB 

Bldmke  likes  Ndsn  [n6sn]  pJ  bVl)fil)l  ppblbi 
He  likes  her  [zi  gef4ltem]  b'M  bShfiin  't 
He  once  liked  her  more  UffUU  ll)b  [em]  b-N  'T  TO 

Sfodar  likes  KhSyke  DpTO  bbl)fil)l  |"UniW 
You  don't  know  how  good  you  had  it  ]Dbl>l  in  TO'o  bii  n  b'J  bom 
It  will  be  difficult  for  us  next  year  1DTIV  pt  till*  bl)b  m'BlDTO 
Are  you  getting  fed  up?  [nfmes]  70 MbJ  pt  in  blDTl'D 
Here  you'll  find  it  better  pint  11)01)n  in  bhtl  $1 
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M.9  TUI  DOUBLE  VERB  COM  STRUCT  I  OH 

The  use  of  tlie  Infinitive  followed  by  the  same  verb  in  Its  appropriately 
Inflected  form,  with  inversion,  is  a  popular  device  for  denoting  contrast  or 
habitual  activity.  For  the  small  minority  of  verbs  where  the  first  person 
plural  differs  from  the  infinitive,  the  double  verb  construction  follows  the 
first  person  plural  (eg.  p*h  rather  than  p'T).  p'l  rather  than  pDJ). 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  DOUBLE  VERB  CONSTRUCTION 
b'j  id  wjmb  pm id^  *11)  tOmt  p5rni 
He  does  think,  but  he  certainly  doesn't  do  any  work  (lit  'but  work  he 

doesn't') 

b'j  oi)  ra  v-D^p  Tin*  to  p«V  pah 

We  do  laugh  but  it's  not  funny  (lit  'but  funny  it's  not') 

•jbi)  &5nj  did'  't  owp  pmp 

She  comes  every  night  at  eleven  o'clock 

14.9.1  The  discontinued  double  verb  construction 

A  double  verb  construction  with  no  follow-on  tends  to  imply  dissatisfaction, 
or  to  provide  implicit  criticism  or  irony,  the  nature  of  which  is  evident  from 
context 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  DISCONTINUED  DOUBLE  VERB  CONSTRUCTION 
[ktimen  |  ktimt  er]  ...ID  bftlp  pmp 
He  will  most  certainly  come  (but..) 

Wkhn  |  likhtzi]  ...'T  t)5ab  paV 
She  certainly  is  laughing  (but .) 
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14.9.2  The  double  infinitive  construction 

An  Infinitive  fronted  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  for  emphasis  (-> 
§§14.4.7, 14.10)  may  be  repeated  in  an  inverted  phrase  following  upon  it  The 
construction  has  implicit  but  powerful  comparative  force. 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  REPEATED  INFINITIVE 
One  can  certainly  laugh  (but....)  pB1?  pft  pp  ptfb 
They  will  certainly  try  (but  .)  ptniB  puna 


14.10  V  All  ABILITY  OF  WORD  ORDER 

Subject  to  the  constraints  outlined  in  this  chapter,  word  order  can  vary 
dramatically  depending  both  on  rhythmic  factors  and  the  speaker's  wish  to 


lay  greater  stress  on  one  of  the  several  parts.  Most  frequently,  the  part  of  the 
sentence  brought  up  to  the  front  marks  its  semantic  prominence.  Apart  from 
inflected  verbs  which  are  assigned  to  second  position,  nearly  anything  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  front  And  even  inflected  verbs  may  be  brought  up  front  to 
create  a  dramatic  exclamation.  The  item  at  the  end  may  also  carry  greater  or 
greatest  stress,  depending  on  intonation  (or,  in  written  texts,  context).  Items 


in  the  middle  generally  have  less  emphasis. 

SAMPLES  OF  VARIABILITY  OF  WORD  ORDER 
I  have  enough  apples  VfiD 
I  have  enough  apples  bbl)  >1J1U 

I  have  enough  apples  VfiD  yn  htyli  ruin 
I  have  enough  apples  DUD)  yn  VlJD 
Do  I  have  enough  apples!  iVbD  ftUM  yu  htyn 


We  can't  come  now 
We  can't  come  now 


1DWTM  piJlp  b'J  pJDp  Tfi 
pmp  b'j  vn  pjbp  iDbii'N 
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We  can't  actually  coma  now  fc'J  Tfi  pfilp  *11)  WN 

We  cant  actually  com*  now  IMWM  t'J  Tfi  pjflp  ]Dfi1p 
We  *M'/come  now  tt'J  Tfi  Wlflp  imrM  pMp 
We  just  <r*27?  come  now!  l]Dfitp  tt'J  ItfMrM  Tfi  JBJVp 
We  just  can't  come  /?ov!  nWJMI  ]l)filp  fi'J  Tfi  pJDp 


15  Semantics 


15.0  OVIXVIKW 

The  notes  In  this  chapter  provide  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  semantic 
distinctions  that  have  no  direct  correlates  in  English. 


15-1  'AT' 

The  most  frequent  equivalent  of  'at'  is  SD  [ba],  *a  also  translates  'from' 
that  ascribes  learning  something  from  somebody  or  studying  with  or  under 
somebody.  *2  has  a  number  of  additional  uses  which  must  be  mastered 
case  by  case.  regularly  conflates  with  the  dative  definite  article  Din, 
giving  D*D  [bam]  <->  85  3  3.1). 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  *1 
1TO  [bam]  DDD  DJIdVdi  ID  D$fl  D$1 
He  learned  this  from  his  grandfather 

HJODfi^pD  WTO  8  DTTIDF  D^fl  I'D 
We  studied  under  a  great  professor 

runJH  m  tjd 
Things  are  different  with  them 

"A*  [ba  em]  D'H  DJ'WDDl  y* 

I  lived  at  his  place  for  two  years 
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email  tre  im  y* 

It's  warm  In  their  house 

?*iimpa*T  B*n  pu»  eo'e 

Have  you  been  to  see  the  doctor? 


15.2  'FROM' 

]li  translates  most  instances  of  ‘of',  hence  em  pfi  ‘part  of  it';  most 
instances  of ‘from',  hence  taieap^B  ^16  p  yu  ‘I  escaped  from 

Alcatraz';  ‘by'  that  ascribes  authorship,  hence  Jp'aVwr  BlOlfi  *|ia  *?J  a 
IlDunv  ‘a  new  book  by  the  same  author'. 


15-3  *GO' 

To  walk  or  to  go  a  conceptually  short  distance  is  pi;  to  go  by  vehicle  is  ptyfi. 
Cf.  B*nB  *2  *  I'm  going  home'  (on  the  assumption  that  home  is  nearby) 

vs.  B'baiBD'W  y*p  “ltjfi  ‘I'm  going  to  Australia'. 


15.4  'mow' 

pjDp  is  used  for  knowledge  acquired  by  6tudy,  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  acquaintanceship  with  humans  or  objects.  p'Yl,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
used  with  reference  to  more  general  empirical  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  object  (-^  69.1.16  on  UMBp  as  an  analytic  verb 
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former). 


SAMPLES  OF  pJDp  VS.  pm 
sue  knows  geometry  well  imUHty*)  till  pp  n 
She  knows  a  little  Turkish  rp*lhti  W*n  B  pp  n 
He  knows  Bob  well  till  ptyl  pp  111 
He  doesn't  know  the  street  very  well  till  ‘UPT  DBl  m  tiM  pp  nil 

I  don't  know  O'!  O  Til 

I  know  how  to  answer  pDitilD  •pan'fj  'itjj  m  tempt 
Do  you  know  that  man's  name?  ?!»)  mill)'  tiO*n'D  m  TM  tiP^Ti 


15-5  'LOVE' 

I5-5.I  ‘Friend' 

The  neutral  terms  are  nitinfi  (usually  pronounced  and  occasionally  spelled 
tiltinfi)  'friend  (m .)'  and  urnitinl  [frayndfne]  'friend  (f.)*.  Both  refer  to 
platonic  friendship.  In  addition,  they  may  be  used  disingenuously  about  a 
romantic  relationship  which  one  is  reluctant  to  divulge.  Thus,  when  a  woman 
says  pu  she  implicitly  claims  not  to  be  involved  romantically  with 
the  male  friend  referred  to.  Analogously,  when  a  man  says  MmJSTi  pra  of 
a  woman,  he  does  so  to  stress  the  nonromantic  nature  of  the  friendship.  To 
convey  the  general  notion  'friend'  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  with  no 
romantic  undertones  or  implicit  denials,  the  predicative  possessive  pronoun 
with  indefinite  article  may  be  used,  eg.  B  ‘iDJtin  ill  ‘He  is  a 

friend  of  mine',  DJmjtilfi  B  MW  TV  "T  ‘She  is  a  friend  of  mine'  (-> 
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§§5  7,  6.2.15). 

15-5-2  *  Boyfriend'  and  ‘Girlfriend' 

nSn  [khlver]  ‘friend  (m.)'  and  l)to*i5n  [kh$v*rto]  ‘friend  (f.)'  (occasionally 
p(jton5n  [kMvertorn])  are  synonymous  with  wnfi  and 
when  referring  to  persons  of  the  same  sex.  Thus  for  a  woman  speaking  of  her 
woman  friend,  po  and  inn5n  pii  are  synonymous,  as  are 

Wifi  pi)  and  n5n  po  to  a  man.  For  opposite  se»s,  however,  *i5n  and 
Utn5n  have  the  sense  of  ‘boyfriend'  and  ‘girlfriend'  respectively,  most 
unequivocally  so  when  used  with  possessive  pronouns,  eg.  l5n  TH  ‘her 
boyfriend',  DtnSn  pi  ‘your  girlfriend'. 


15-5-3  'Going  out' 

A  traditional  expression  Is  to'h  ptony  (lit  ‘go  around  with'),  eg.  to*) 
HP  1'B  tong  [em]  to'M  to'D  ‘She's  been  seeing  him  for  four  years'.  In 
English-speaking  countries,  the  anglicism  to'f)  p)D*ng  [ar6yzgeyn]  (lit  ‘go 
out  with')  is  very  popular.  Its  near -homophony  with  p)D'W  [6yzgeyn]  ‘die' 
Is  often  exploited  In  jokes.  The  most  universal  phrase  In  use  Is  simply  to'?)  p> 
(Ut  ‘go  with'). 


155-4  'Lover' 

‘Beloved'  or  ‘lover'  is  an  inflecting  nominalired  adjective  —  tih'Vl)),  hence 
H>to3*Vh)  [gelfpter]  ‘beloved  (m.)';  Btoh-Vb)  [gelfpte]  ‘beloved  (f.)';  pi. 
Btoh'Vl))  ‘lovers'.  They  are  often  used  in  Yiddish  where  English  would 
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have  'boyfriend'  or  'girlfriend'  although  the  semantic  content  of  the  Yiddish 
denotes  a  level  of  intimacy  higher  than  and  There  are  a 

number  of  other  terms  which  may  be  used  for  special  effects,  eg.  IDltyni'b 
(f.  plDtyrcrb)  in  lighthearted  jest  (referring  also  to  lovers  of  or  dabblers 
in  the  arts);  “lDtlOi'b  (f .  Dbto'b),  technically  a  superlative  meaning  'most 
beloved',  in  folkloristic  and  poetic  usage;  PJltyarb  (f.  DhT JTiyai-b)  and 
VJDhvb,  now  archaic  and  used  only  to  make  fun  of  somebody  else '8 
relationship. 


15.5.5  'Love  affair' 

ID'S  B  ]b'UP,  W'b  B  p'6  or  [rom*n]  ptyp  B  ]Tfi  may  be  used  for 
'have  a  romantic  relationship  /  love  affair'. 


15.5.6  'Like'  and  'love' 

‘Like'  is  expressed  via  a  reflexive  construction  (->  814.6).  Subject  'likee'  + 
(pan)  ]bhfiD)  +  dative  'liker'  combine,  eg.  TH  bbhfiiH  “ID  'She  likes 
him',  t l'M  bbl)fil»  'T  [em]  'He  likes  her'.  'Love'  is  an  analytic  verb  with 
p|)fi  (->  §9.2.1),  ptyn  a'b  [tfb  hobml  which  imposes  accusative,  eg. 
a'b  ts'H  ttljn  'She  loves  him',  h'b  'T  b^fl  ID  'He  loves  her'.  An 
alternative  to  pytl  3*b  is  bbijn. 


15.6  'paph' 

A  piece  of  paper  is  TBBB  bp'W  B  [a  shtfkl  papfrl  pi.  TUB®  *pbp'ttP. 
im  ("T)  is  'newspaper'  (pi.  pHJIWSI).  tHTWfiDI  OUTT)  refers  to  a 
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learned  or  academic  paper  delivered  before  a  conference  or  symposium  (pi. 
JtMnflfiin).  A  leaf  of  a  book  is  a  single  page  is  b*T  or  Vb*T  when 
not  prefixing  a  specific  number,  eg.  ?D$n  T'N  b*Y  njfitat)  *|'W  -  ipa 
7D^*t  Y'M  VbbY  pVbTi  ‘On  which  page  is  It?'.  When  a  page  number  is 
included,  only  b^T  occurs,  eg.  92b*Y  *p«  ‘on  page  92'.  Its  abbreviated 
form  is 'T  *p.*  but  older  .T  is  still  encountered). 


15-7  ‘PARTY* 

Traditional  Jewish  celebrations,  most  notably  weddings,  bar-mitsvahs,  and 
circumcisions,  are  called  ftlfirav  [sfmkhee],  Some  speakers  expand  the  range 
of  nnnv  to  cover  a  party  of  any  type,  others  Tiddishhse  the  Israeli  Hebrew 
ni'Dfa  [mesib&]  to  [mesfbel  but  neither  option  has  gained  much  ground 
outside  limited  circles.  A  party  characterized  by  the  presence  of  single 
people  and  alcohol  Is  a  DpJfcpbin  [hulyinke]  (pi.  DbpJB'Vvi).  One  that  gets 
out  of  hand  Is  a  D'VaJBSpBfl  [vakkhanilyel  lit  ‘orgy*  but  usually  used 
humorously  of  any  ‘wildish  party*.  A  traditional  and  universally  acceptable 
way  of  expressing  the  modern  notion  of  ‘party*  is  a  prepositional  phrase 
rather  than  a  noun  -  wr*nV  *]*W  pwp  Dekhiyems]  ‘come  for  (alcoholic) 
drinks'. 


15  b  ‘OtfESTIOl* 

A  simple  question  of  fact  that  is  swiftly  answerable,  eg.  ‘Which  way  is 
Delancey  Street?*  is  most  frequently  rendered  by  the  analytic  |$b  uni  a 
(->  89.1.9)  Ut  ‘give  an  ask*.  The  most  universal  and  middle-of-the-road 


question  is  Difcpfi  'question'  (->  §4  2.2.1  on  the  semantic  nuances  o f  variant 
plural  endings  of  JMfcpfi)  An  intellectually  contentious  question,  implicitly  or 
explicitly  challenging  a  premise  or  argument,  is  a  N'Vp  [kishel  Finally,  a 
traditional  Jewish  legal  question  asked  of  an  appropriate  (usually  rabbinic) 
authority,  most  often  on  a  matter  requiring  a  yes  or  no  answer,  is  a 
[shAylel  Note  the  popular  proverb  *pto  VH  nbttV  B  UDfb  TH  Came 
fr4kt  a  shiyle  iz  trfyf]  lit  'When  one  asks  a  question  (of  the  rabbi  as  to 
whether  certain  food  is  kosher),  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not  kosher*.  The 
proverb  has  the  sense  of  'If  you  ask  permission  the  answer  will  be  no  (so  go 
ahead  and  do  what  you  please  without  asking)*. 


159  'MIGHT 

For  a  human  to  'be  right*  is  pt  or  ttSm  eg.  t)5inhl  bO'h  11 

-  tt5m  11 'you  are  right*.  For  a  thing  (eg.  a  statement,  idea,  book)  to 
'be  right*  is  adjective  p't>5't  eg.  p'b5'1  TO  ttyl  ‘that's  right*.  The  noun 
'right*  is  b5l)1  (D$|1),  which  has  no  plural.  It  is  often  used  as  a  collective 
abstract  concept,  eg.  1)51)1  'human  rights*. 


15.10  'SENSE* 

'Sense*  meaning  'logic*  is  V5*  Wykhl],  eg.  pp  gt)'J  VH  WH 
[ind4m  init6  kin  s$ykhl]  'There's  no  sense  in  it*.  'Sense'  meaning  'one  of  the 
possible  meanings  of  a  word  or  thing1  is  ]'T,  «g.  7D(p  W0J*B  |'T  ptom  ]'« 
'  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  it?*.  Sense  as  a  specific  human  faculty,  or  one  of 
the  five  senses,  is  [khush]  (pi.  D'*in  [khushim]),  eg.  ]OU  B  0^  '1 
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Ityftin  Vlh  'She  has  a  good  sense  of  humour'. 


15.11  'SOLUTIOM' 

Solution  to  an  intellectual  question  (eg.  N'tp  §15.$)  is  a  pi'll  [ttoetsl 
but  not*  that  in  everyday  use  pi'll  may  moan  'eacuse'.  IDflD'IH  [6yzveg] 
may  bo  used  for  a  solution  that  is  a  'way  out'  of  a  problom.  1*Vfep 
[bashfyd]  usually  refers  to  the  solution  of  a  riddle  or  mystery  in  the  world 
of  ideas,  and  [zgulo]  (also  'remedy')  to  the  solving  of  a  more  practical 
problom.  The  most  generally  applicable  term  is  In  popular  usage, 

[patent!  lit  'patent'  is  used  approvingly  of  a  promising  or 
successful  solution  to  a  problem. 


15-12  'TILL' 

Wft  is  the  most  frequent  correlate  of  'tell',  eg.  Il'fi  'Tell  me  I'.  To  'tell 
(a  story)'  is  ^**1*1,  eg.  [m*yse]  IVDf)  B  1'b  V*aiD1  'Tell  me  a  story'. 
To  'tell'  in  the  sense  of  'convey  information'  is  pDllha'M,  eg.  1'n  bWDp 
?W$YD>  ttyl'U  pMUD'H  'Can  you  tell  me  what  was  said?'. 


15.13  'THT 

The  definite  article  substitutes  for  possessive  pronouns  (->  §6.2)  where 
possession  is  known,  understood,  or  can  be  inferred  from  context  Thus,  in  a 
conversation  with  someone  about  his  or  her  father,  one  would  say  Dtoftb  11)1 
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rather  than  WHS*  ] -ft  (which  is  reserved  for  cases  where  there  might  be 
ambiguity).  Analogously,  the  article  is  used  with  inanimate  objects,  eg. 
pyiUM  D'bBp  ra  b'lljrnjb'W  *UH  'My  car  has  broken  down'  where 
possession  is  dear. 


15-14  'THI1X' 

pSBIb  is  the  most  general  verb  for  'think'.  It  may  be  modified  by 
unstressed  prefixes  -B3,  giving  p5y*ibHh  'think  (about  something  spedfic); 
consider',  and  -VT,  giving  TT  p5B*lb*UH  'think  until  a  solution  is  found'. 
It  also  attracts  stressed  prefix  -121,  giving  pSBIbttt  'devise;  come  with  (a 
solution)'.  is  to  think  in  the  sense  of  'be  of  the  opinion'  and 

corresponds  with  its  noun  JJIFh  Of)  'opinion'.  p  libp  and  may 

overlap  with  both  p5Bfb  and  pllbp  has  a  more  ponderous, 

considered  mood  about  it  pllbpjffB  generally  has  the  sense  of 
'contemplate'.  jDplin  is  rarely  encountered  in  literary  Yiddish.  In 
journalistic  prose  and  colloquial  use,  however,  it  is  frequently  used  for 
SAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  VERBS  FOR  'THINK' 

I  think  a  lot  about  the  problem  tnibniJfB  HTT  ptl  *p  B  toSBfb  y* 
Man  thinks  and  God  laughs  (proverb)  to5Bb  tojjl  ]1N  ti5Bf  b  Vb  W 
Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about?  [nu  |  vos  trikhste?]  TlbbSBf  b 
I  have  to  think  about  it  p5|pt|p  Dl>  «pBf  ytn 
I've  come  up  with  an  answer  fiifibJD  |B  1*  bSHWlOT  *p  3{j|n  yH 
Have  you  come  up  with  anything?  7b5BfbM1*  DBBl)  bttyn 
Well,  what  do  you  think?  ?lbD 
I  have  a  different  opinion  *f»fJB  FB  y* 

I  thought  about  it  a  lot  WT  pit  bfllbpl))  ys  B  ^ 
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1515  ‘TIMS' 

b*X  (’’*7)  covers  time  in  the  general  sense  only.  The  sense  of  ‘occasion; 
event;  occurrence' is  Vflh  (Dip),  hence  DXDllb  (Oty*r)  ‘(the)  last  time'. 
The  equivalent  of  ‘a  good  time'  Is  the  verbal  phrase  Dll  ]l>inni*U|§ 
[farbr4yngen]  lit  ‘spend  the  time  wall'. 


1516  ‘TO' 


The  usages  covered  by 


[urj 


ish  ‘to'  correspond  with  a  number  of  prepositions. 


depending  on  the  nature  of  the  prepositional  object 


1516.1  ‘To  (a  person)'  -  IX 

Hence  WilS*!  IX  [dv6yren]  ‘to  Dvoyre',  yihbv  IX  [shl6ymen]  ‘to  Shloyme', 
*11 mb  DlX  ‘to  the  teacher',  *un  IX  ‘to  mother'.  IX  is  frequently 
omitted  where  it  is  the  understood  preposition  in  dative.  Verbs  concerned 
with  human  communication  usually  do  not  take  IX,  eg.  V M  Ip  p 
DijJTM  ‘I  told  her',  pini)1?  *im  D^Yhl  ip  JU  ‘I  told  the  teacher  a.)'. 


15.16.2  ‘To  (a  physical  object)'  -  IX 

Hence,  Vb  DlX  ‘to  the  table',  D*ll  DlX  ‘to  the  tree',  pi  DlX  [bfayen] 
•to  the  building'. 


15.16.3  ‘To  (a  geopolitical  concept)'  -  j*p  [kin]  or  p 

Hence  Ttyfibpy  ]'*p  or  ‘nyfiopty  p  ‘to  Oxford',  fpbnumfi  |B0  |*p  or 
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JfcpB  *|HD  yu  ‘to  San  Prandsco',  V*W  ]*p  or  T'HH  pt  ‘to  Paris'. 
If  the  place  name  happens  to  be  a  plural,  or  happens  to  Include  the  feminine 
definite  artide  n,  only  y*  Is  used,  hence  ptftov  Dt3p'J"N*i«fi  *!  pt  ‘to 
the  United  States',  ITO'S  im  1*M  ‘to  Lithuania',  pw  W  p  ‘to 
Switzerland'. 


15.16.4  ‘To  (a  place  that  is  not  a  geopolitical  concept)'  -  y& 

Hence  pJfija  pt  ‘to  the  bant'.  p'lagi  p  tfabrfk]  ‘to  the  factory'.  p 
‘to  the  forest',  yvt  ‘tothedty'.  a.  95  3  3-2 


15.16.5  ‘To  (an  event)'  -  *pN  [af] 

Hence  nJlfin  *UH  ipR  [av  der  khdsene]  ‘to  the  wedding',  fi'ti1?  1D*T  “pH 
[av  der  levAye]  ‘to  the  funeral',  JJttTT  ‘tin  •)'!#  ‘to  the  meeting',  |ihH 
oinityp  ‘to  the  congress  /  conference'. 


1517  J1WISH  VS.  GKV1&AL 

Yiddish  evolved  as  the  language  of  Ashkenazic  Jewish  dvillzatlon  over  a 
millennium,  coterrltorlally  with  the  cultures  of  Christian  Europe.  The 
language  has  a  huge  lexicon  for  traditional  Jewish  concepts,  institutions  and 
realia.  All  of  these  survive  in  full  in  traditional  communities.  There  are, 
however,  large  numbers  of  items  that  survive  both  in  literal  and  in 
metaphoric  senses,  in  all  varieties  of  Yiddish.  There  is  also  vocabulary  to 
cover  the  dvillzatlon  of  Christian  Europe  specifically.  Since  the  Westernizing 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  language  has  been  enriched  by 
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large  numbers  of  borrowings  from  German,  Russian  and  fee  international 
'Western  repertoire'  of  secular  internationalisms.  The  result  is  a  two  or 
feree  tier  semantics.  Tbe  following  Is  a  modest  sampling. 

1517.1  ‘MM#' 

Y'JJi  [tan&b]  'Jewish  Bible  (i.e.  fee  Old  Testament)' 

vs. 

bn-h  [bfw] ‘Bible  (in  general)' 


15.17.2  ‘Book' 

"llio  [s4yfer]  (pi.  mfiD  [sf6rlm])  ‘traditional  sacred  book' 

vs. 

TO  [bukh]  (pi.  11)5*1)  'book  (in  general)' 

15.17.3  'Conference* 

nfii'DN  [asffe]  (pi.  JitfpOM  [asffes])  '(traditional) assembly  /conference' 

vs. 

IttSlWi&ii  (pi-  IWJiSbBTiBB)  'assembly  /  conference  (in  general)' 

15-17.4  ‘Expert* 

'pi  [b6kl]  ‘  (be)  expert/  proficient  On  Talmudic  studies)' 

vs. 

nnnin  [mtimkhe]  ‘expert  /  specialist  (in  anything)' 

vs. 
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tnuBDpD  [ekspfrt]  ‘expert  On  anything)* 

15-17.5  'Fool' 

.  now  [shdyto]  (pi.  O'OW  [sh6ytim])  ‘(Jewish)  fool' 

vs. 

WO  Wpesh]  (pi.  tiW&'O  [tfpshim])  ‘(esp.  Jewish)  fool' 

vs 

1BJ  [nar]  (pi.  O'J^pBJ  [nardnim])  ‘(any)  fool' 

1517.6  ‘Genius ' 

yiM  [g6en]  (pi.  D'JitO  [gedynim])  ‘genius  (esp.  In  Talmudic  studies)' 

V8. 

'ibl)  [fie]  (pi.  O'lbi)  [Mm])  ‘young  genius  (esp.  in  Talmudic  studies)' 

vs. 

D'JDJ  [gdnye]  (pi.  DD'JDl)  ‘genius  (in  general)' 


1517.7  *God' 

vhws lW*t:nnn  (*un)  [der  rebdyne  sheldylem]  ‘God  (viewed  traditionally)' 

vs. 

(tin)  [der  rehdyne  de4lme]  ‘God  (viewed  traditionally)' 
(used  in  learned  style) 
vs. 

nDOmm^M  Clin)  [der  dybershter]  ‘God  (viewed  Intimately)' 

vs. 

IDO'T  DOfcJO  (lit. ‘Sweet  father* ->§5  61)  ‘God  (viewed  very  intimately)' 
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V8. 

0$)  'God  (as  universal  concept)' 

15-17.5  ‘Justice' 

*TVV  [y6ysh*r]  ‘(traditional  sense  of)  justice  (In  a  specific  case)' 

vs. 

tiSp'toSmDJi  ‘ (modern  /  universal  sense  of)  justice' 

1517.9  ‘Pray* 

pjDtifcp  [divenen]  ‘say  the  traditional  Jewish  prayers' 

vs. 

^0  tiffin  [tffle  ton]  ‘pray  (In  general)' 

1517.10  ‘Prayer* 

Refill  [tide]  ‘(traditional  Jewish)  prayer' 

vs. 

ODUM  [get>4t]  ‘prayer  (in  general)' 

15-17.11  *Rat>t>T 

S*i  [rov]  (pi.  001*1  [rat>6nlm])  ‘traditional  rabbi' 

vs. 

'an  [r4t»]  (pi.  tJ*an  [rab4yim])  ‘Chassldlc  ret>be' 

vs. 

nitf 'am  (pi.  -  or  D-;  f.  pDJ'atn.  pi.  D-)  ‘modern  rabbi' 

vs. 
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(pi.  Dsajp)  ‘modern  rabbi  (in  English-speaking  countries)' 

V8. 

nbj  [g$ldkh]  (pi.  trnVa  [gal6khlm])  ‘priest' 

vs. 

‘ii)5l)bt)D*a  (pi.  -)  ‘clergy person  (of  any  faith)' 

15-17.12  ‘Religions' 

tinfi  ‘observant  of  traditional  Judaism' 

V8. 

vopljp^tn^  ‘neo -Orthodox.  observant  of  (quasi -)traditional  Judaism1 
(used  especially  of  ‘modern'  Orthodox  groups) 

vs. 

Tirrbin  [reiigyfc]  ‘reugious  (in  any  faith)' 

1517.15  School' 

Yrn  [kh$yder]  (pi.  tTYin  Ckhad6rlm3)  ‘traditional  primary  school' 

vs. 

Wts'HJ&JDM)1?!))  (pl  ^W)  ‘primary  school  On  general)' 

15.17.14  'Synagogue' 

(pi.  ‘traditional  synagogue' 
vs. 

(pi.  or  OlUtyJgro)  ‘modern  synagogue' 

vs. 

‘linstnbp  (pi.  D-)  ‘(specific)  church' 
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V8. 

■jTp  ]-)  ‘(specific)  church;  the  church  In  general  (as  an  institution)' 

vs. 

nVtompn  [m&Jtem  tifle]  (pi.  fnVilulNpn)  ‘house  of  prayer  (in  general)' 


15-17.15  'Talmud' 

HIM  [gem6re]  ‘Talmud  (looked  at  Irom  the  traditional  point  of  view)' 
(technically  fcniM  refers  only  to  the  later  Aramaic  portions  comprising  the 
hulk  of  the  Talmud  hut  in  traditional  Yiddish  usage,  the  term  may  refer  to  the 
whole  of  the  Talmud  ->  §§4.3  2.2,  7  3-2.1) 

vs. 

YlD^Jl  [tilmud]  ‘Talmud  (looked  at  from  a  modern  scientific  or  secular 

point  of  view)' 


15.17.16  ‘Teacher* 

nnbh  [melimed]  (pi.  tJ'nnbh  [melAmdlm])  ‘traditional 
primary  school  teacher' 
vs. 

'an  [r$hd]  (pi.  0'in  [rfoes])  ‘traditional  school  /  yeshiva  teacher' 

vs. 

nmiA  (pi.  —  or  0-;  f.  ]'nin»V  pi.  D-)  ‘teacher  in  general' 


16  Phraseology 


16.0  OVERVIEW 

The  chapter  provides  introductory  acquaintance  with  common  idiomatic 
devices  and  a  modest  sampling  of  each.  The  categories  are  chosen  to 
exemplify  more  general  underlying  strategies  of  Yiddish  phraseology  and 
idiomatic  structure. 


16.1  SIMILES 

Stock  similes  with  'll  'like;  as',  are  frequently  used  in  both  speech  and 
writing.  They  are  drawn  from  everyday  life  or  from  Jewish  history. 

SAMPLES  OF  SIMILES 

[geztint  vi  an  4yzn]  pa  }a  Ml  WltDi 
'healthy  (/strong)  as  (a  piece  of)  iron'  (-  'very  healthy  /  strong') 

[vi  g6t  in  parfz]  man  p  toy)  'll 
'as  God  finds  it  in  Paris'  (-  ‘has  it  really  good') 

(var.  NTty  p  to#)  'll 
'as  God  finds  it  in  Odessa') 

[t6yb  vi  di  v4nt]  WBH  '*7  'll  i'll) 

'deaf  as  the  wall'  (-  'very  deaf') 
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[mfds  71  der  t6yt]  b'lto  1111  '11  OW'D 
‘ugly  as  death'  (-  ‘very  ugly') 

[n is  vl  a  kits]  p«p  K  'll  OBJ 
‘wet  as  a  cat'  (-  ‘very  wet,  drenched') 

[svet  hilfn  vl  a  t&ytn  binkes]  blip  Jfep  ]t)'lb  »  'll  titan  toDYl'O 
‘It  will  help  as  much  as  cupping  glasses  (once  used  to  draw  blood  to  the 
skin  as  an  alleged  cure  for  numerous  maladies)  will  help  a  dead 
person'  (-  ‘hopelessly  useless') 

[fiynt  hobm  vl  a  shpfn]  yuv  ft  'll  pyn  bJiti 
‘hate  like  a  spider'  (-  ‘hate  intensely') 

[shiyn  vl  di  vilt]  titan  n  'n 
‘beautiful  as  the  world'  (-  ‘very  beautiful') 


SAMPLES  OF  SIMILES  FROM  JEWISH  HISTORY 

[gr6ys  vl  6yg  miylekh  habfchn]  ^Whn  *jta  am  'Yl  0*113 
‘tall  as  Og  King  of  Bashan'  (-  ‘very  tali';  cf.  Deuteronomy  3:11) 

[gezunt  vl  shlrashen  hagfber]  l'h'3.1  1WW  'Ti  031T113 
‘healthy  (/strong)  as  Samson'  (-  ‘very  strong';  §5  61) 


[ling  vl  der  g6les]  Jil’tt  *11)1  *n  lltjS 
‘long  as  the  Jewish  diaspora'  (-  ‘very  long';  §13.2.5) 
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[kl\Jg  vi  shl6ymam4yieiai]  "jVnn  nrjbv  'Ti  aiVp 
“wise  as  King  Solomon'  (-  ‘very  wise';  often  satiric;  ->  §5  61) 

[riykh  vi  k6yrakh]  my  'Tl  “pi 

‘wealthy  as  Koran'  (cl.  Pesaljim  119a;  Numbers  16;  the  Yiddish  simile  refers 
to  the  postbiblical  legends  of  Koran's  wealth  rather  than  to  the  biblical 

account  of  his  rebellion) 

[shfker  vi  160  tn1?  ’Tl  W» 

‘drunk  as  Lot'  (-  ‘very  drunk';  Cf.  Genesis  19:  30-35) 

[shl4kht  vi  yer6vem  ben  nev60 1)5  J  p  tJi)5T  *Y1 
‘evil  as  Jeroboam'  <-  ‘very  evil';  cf.  Kings  1  11:26-14:20) 


16.2  UJOMDEKS 

Stock  rejoinders  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

SAMPLES  OF  REJOINDERS 
[aderabe]  IN111N 

‘Of  course!'  (lit  ‘to  the  contrary  (I  agree!)',  i.e.  'Why  shouldn't  I  agree?', 

hence  ‘Of  course!') 


B  pu»  -T  bSyn  mjn  b  wyn  'i  tb 

[adi  b6be  volt  geh&t  a  b6rd  |  voldzi  gev6n  a  zey de] 

'Stop  saying  //all  the  time!'  (lit  ‘If  grandmother  had  a  beard  ahe  would 

have  been  a  grandfather') 


[makh(e)t6yse  /  m4khd  t^ysa]  pfrji  NS'nb 
‘OR!'  (used  to  Indicate  agreeableness  to  a  suggestion  or  proposal) 
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[a  n$khtiker  teg]  IJtyt)  ‘iDp'b5DJ  g 
‘No  way  it  could  be  true!'  (lit  ‘yesterday's  day') 

[k4lt»rne  hisp4yles]  jrhbuijfin  wunbllp 
‘What  naive  enthusiasm!'  (lit.  ‘enthusiasm  of  a  call  /  fool') 


[ak£shef  a  m4yse]  IfiVhfi  g  »p«  «'»p  g 
‘Well,  anything  is  possible!'  (lit  *a  question  on  the  veracity  of  a  (made-up) 
story';  used  to  retract  incredulity  and  concede  a  point;  cf.  §156  on  N'Vp) 


16.3  SATIRIC  CHARACTERIZATIONS 

Anything  in  the  language  is  capable  of  being  turned  around  via  the  satiric 
rise-fall  intonation  (->  §11.1.1).  Still,  a  number  of  characterizations  have 
become  part  of  a  stock  repertoire  of  ready-to-use  epithets.  They  are  often 
accompanied  by  raising  of  the  head  and  eyebrows,  and/or  shaking  of  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body. 

SAMPLES  OF  SATIRIC  CHARACTERIZATIONS 

[aniynfal]  iVgBl'SH  ]g 

‘  What  a  stupid  idea!'  (lit  ‘an  idea  /notion  /novel  proposal';  has  the  meaning 
of  ‘what  a  brilliant  idea'  when  uttered  loudly  with  falling  intonation) 

[and*ktam$rike]  IDpnung  bplHtilg 
‘Discovered  America!'  (used  to  mock  a  purported  ‘discovery'  or  'innovation' 
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or  the  purported  ‘Importance'  of  the  Information  offered) 

[a  gr6yser  kn$ker]  HDpBJp  “lDOMll  B 
‘Big  talker  I'  (lit  'big  knocker*;  used  to  debunk  a  show-off,  big-shot  or  person 

who  has  failed  to  pull  something  off) 

[z$yar  a  gtiter  khiver]  I*i5n  “ihtrtJ  B 
‘Some  friend  you  are  (/he  is,  etc.)!*  (lit  ‘a  very  good  friend*) 

ft  kh6khem]  in5n  B 
‘  What  a  fool  (m.)!'  (lit  ‘a  wise  man') 

ft  khakh^ymeste]  !Dt)Jm5n  B 
‘  What  a  fool  (f .)!'  (lit  ‘a  wise  woman') 

ft  kh6khme]  mi>5n  B 

‘  What  a  stupid  thing  to  say  I'  (lit  *  (a  piece  of)  wisdom') 

[a  n£ye  m&yse]  invhh  itm  B 

‘We've  heard  that  one  before!'  (lit  ‘a  new  story';  used  to  debunk  the  alleged 

novelty  of  a  statement  or  discovery) 

ft  riyner  min]  !]B&  W ai  B 
‘What  a  nasty  fellow!'  (lit  ‘a  nice  guy') 

ft  kl4yn  bfsale  trigedik]  lpni»$ptt  l)Wa  ]"Sp  B 
‘Very  slightly  pregnant!'  (used  to  reply  to  an  attempted  mitigation  of  a 
situation  that  Is  in  fact  a  yes  or  no  issue) 
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[6yn  |  kltynlkaytj  lto*p'j"bp  pt 

‘That's  on©  little  thing!'  (used  to  debunk  the  allegedly  minor  importance  of 
something  and  to  argue  that  the  point  in  question  is  in  fact  the  heart  of  the 

matter) 


[i  krasdvlts]  ipiMOJpp  B 

‘Not  a  very  good  looking  man /boy!'  (lit  ‘a  handsome  man') 
[4  kras4vitse]  ina-nHomp  B 

‘Not  a  very  good  looking  woman /girl!'  (lit.  ‘a  beautiful  woman') 


16.4  PROVERBS 

Proverb®  are  frequently  used  in  both  speech  and  writing. 

SAMPLES  OF  PROVERBS 

rrSh  w  p  o^pB  b'n  pra  mim  tun  >pip'ia  tb 

[amen  did  dem  ginev  |  ntontmen  em  ar6p  fun  der  tlfe] 

'When  the  thief  is  needed,  he  is  taken  off  the  gallows'  (i.e.  it  is  permissible  to 
associate  with  an  undesirable  person  if  necessity  dictates) 

i>t>5i)bp  a  t'n  pn  h  tb  pn  p*i?  m  pp'n  tb 

[amekfcnit  shriybm  I  zoktmen  adl  pin  iza  shl4khte] 

‘People  who  cant  write  say  the  pen  is  no  good' 

[atfyngeytder  sinister  t>6rv*s]  DDirtyl  1DDD1V  *UH  | 

‘The  shoemaker  goes  barefoot  himself' 
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nan  *id*i  yifi  *u»id  riMifii  n  rN  b$&B 
[am&l  idi  refue  |  kger  fun  der  m4ke] 

‘Sometimes  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  malady' 

b'j  a'b  b'j  “p  ban'll  imti  <p'J"ii  *1  h'V  “p  b#n'fi  wn 

[vu  mehot  dekh  lib  gey  vSynik  |  vu  mehot  dekh  nit  lib  gey  ingintsn  nit] 
‘Where  you  are  liked,  go  seldom;  where  you  are  not  liked  do  not  go  at  all'  (i.e. 

don't  rush  to  accept  invitations) 

[ver  seh&t  dimly*  |  hoti  deye]  flD*7  *!  b$J?l  hMh  '*7  bjjn'0  *11)71 
‘Wealth  is  power'  (lit  ‘whoever  has  the  hundred  has  the  authority') 

*7*11)  *li)*7  *pH  D1*1B  b'J  ]1T1  X '*7 
[di  mal6khim  giyen  nit  arum  af  der  $rd] 

‘The  angels  don't  walk  about  on  earth'  (used  to  allay  disappointment  in  other 

people) 

[a  n£r  |  bliypt  a  niir]  IB  J  B  bbbba  *1BJ  B 
‘A  fool  remains  a  fool' 

[frignit  dem  r6yfe  |  frig  dem  kh6yle]  nbin  bin  11)16  Mth*i  bl)*7  b'J  ll)*li 

‘Don't  ask  the  doctor,  ask  the  patient' 

[akl6le|iznitkintelegrame]DnB*7ll)bDb  ]"p  b'J  T"M  nbbp  B 
‘A  curse  isn't  a  telegram'  (used  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  a  victim  of 

verbal  abuse) 
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16.5  RHDUHDAKT  IHTEHSIFIKRS 

In  addition  to  adding  emphasis,  redundant  intensifies  convey  a  rather 
humorous  and  happy  mood,  even  in  situations  where  the  subject  is  one  of 
gravity. 

SAMPLES  OF  REDUNDANT  1NTENSIFIERS 

[av$ggeyn  ingintsn]  pjfi!*  ]'«  ppDYifcJ 
'leave  entirely' 

[dahSugenen  af  t6yt]  b'lto 

'kill  completely'  (lit  'kill  to  death';  by  overuse  the  phrase  has  also  come  to 
mean  'beat  up  badly'  and  can  be  used  to  tease 
lovingly  as  a  facetious  threat) 

[meshuge  |  afn  g£ntsn  |  kop]  B$p  pjfcP  ]6'1N  j»Wb 
'completely  crazy'  (lit  'crazy  in  the  entire  head') 

[farpl6ntert  ingintsn]  pjfcp 
'completely  confused;  inextricably  entangled' 

[zikh  tsdhern  mit  t^yde  6yern]  plPW  D*T*n  b'f]  pMittl  yj 
‘listen  with  both  ears'  (-  'listen  attentively') 


16.6  HISTORICAL  METAPHORS 

Historical  metaphors  are  used  both  as  complete  sentences  on  their  own,  in 
reaction  to  a  situation  described,  and  as  metaphors  within  a  sentence. 
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SAMPLES  OF  HISTORICAL  METAPHORS 

[fevs  ts6r*s]  filial  OSl'N 
'Job's  troubles'  (-  'grave  personal  difficulties') 

[kh6yshekh  mitsriyim]  O'ltfh  “pin 
‘the  darkness  of  Egypt  (during  the  Plague  of  Darkness)'  (« 'very  dark') 

[t£mgan$ydn]  pfrti  bUb 
'the  taste  of  the  Garden  of  Eden'  (-  'delicious') 

[yfsroys  n$men]  p&DJ  DHfl* 

'Jethro's  names'  (said  of  a  person  or  place  with  many  names;  cf.  Rashi's 

commentary  atEaodus  16:1) 


[mefirt  shtr6y  kin  mitsrayim]  pp  'lib*  bTfi'fl 

'They're  carrying  straw  to  Egypt'  (after  the  Israelites  escaped  their  former 
slave  labour  which  included  carrying  straw) 

(-  ‘wasted  energy';  cf .  ‘carrying  coals  to  Newcastle') 


[mdyshe  rab$ynuz  shtfkn]  |pM  WWl  n vn 
‘the  rod  of  Moses'  (said  of  something  apparently  miraculous;  also  to  mock 
something  allegedly  impressive  or  to  question  the  authenticity  of  a  feat) 
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